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Art.  I. —  The  Fall  of  the  Monarchy  of  Charles  L,  1637—49. 
By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  LL.D.,  Honorary 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
King’s  College,  London,  &e.,  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

X^NGLisii  history  is  being  rewritten  for  us  at  intervals  of 
ten  years.  New  facts  come  to  light  daily,  as  families 
who  have  had  remarkable  persons  belonging  to  them  recover 
and  edit  their  forgotten  correspondence.  The  Calendars  of 
State  Papers  published  under  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  multiply 
on  our  shelves.  Each  volume  contains  its  hundreds  of  minute 
authentic  incidents  or  contemporary  expressions  of  opinion. 
The  archives  of  France  and  Holland,  Spain  and  Italy,  have 
yielded  up  the  despatches  of  ambassadors  and  agents  at  the 
English  court.  We  see  our  kings  and  queens  and  famous 
statesmen  as  they  were  seen  by  the  men  who  transacted  busi¬ 
ness  Avith  them  in  their  cabinets.  We  are  introduced  to  the 
mysteries  of  secret  interviews  on  which  the  peace  of  Europe 
might  be  turning.  We  hear  the  gossip  of  ladies-ln- waiting 
and  the  scandals  Avhich  amused  or  irritated  society.  Actions 
hitherto  inexplicable  can  now  be  traced  to  their  real  sources  ; 
characters  hitherto  idolised  or  execrated,  according  to  the 
humour  of  the  historian,  can  now  be  drawn  Avith  something 
like  consistency  and  truth. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  point  of  vision  itself  is  altering. 
Changes  no  less  important  are  going  on  in  our  OAvn  minds,  and 
the  lights  and  shadoAA’s  no  longer  fall  in  the  old  angles.  Every 
picture  is  a  joint  production  of  an  outward  phenomenon  and 
of  the  observer’s  own  mind.  So  long  as  the  passions  survive 
which  have  been  developed  in  any  great  historical  crisis,  the 
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writer  who  describes  it  takes  the  side  of  his  party,  and  esti¬ 
mates  men  and  things  according  to  liis  religious  or  political 
sympathies.  But  the  old  English  prejudices.  Whig  or  Tory, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  are  dying  out.  Articles  of  faith  for 
which  our  ancestors  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  willing  to 
kill  or  be  killed,  we  now  discuss  with  calmness  ;  we  agree  to 
differ  about  them,  or  fling  them  aside  with  tolerant  contempt ; 
we  study  our  ancestors  themselves  with  superior  impartiality ; 
all  the  virtue  is  no  longer  on  one  side  and  all  the  vice  on  the 
other.  It  is  true  that  we  have  temptations  of  our  own.  Some 
of  us  believe  passionately  in  progress,  and  can  never  speak  of 
the  past  without  drawing  contrasts  which  are  not  always  judi¬ 
cious.  Others  are  so  possessed  with  modern  habits  of  thought 
that  they  read  history  as  if  they  had  no  eyes  at  all,  and  arc 
intellectually  incapable  of  com])rehending  conditions  of  mind 
which  are  alien  to  their  own.  But  distortions  so  produced  are 
comparatively  trifling.  We  understand  their  origin  and  allow 
for  them.  IVIeanwhile  historical  study  has  gained  incalculably 
from  the  subsidence  of  our  ancient  antipathies ;  and  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  books,  books  especially  about  the  periods  most 
violently  disputed  over,  shows  that  the  English  people  are 
really  anxious  for  a  true  version  of  the  great  national  drama. 

Among  such  books  Mr.  Gardiner’s  ‘  History  of  the  Fall  of 
‘  the  Monarchy  of  Charles  I.’  deserves  an  honourable  place. 
Mi\  Gardiner  has  already  Avon  a  reputation  for  himself  by  his 
account  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  lie  is 
accurate,  diligent,  and  so  unassuming  that  he  rather  conceals 
than  pushes  into  prominence  the  amount  of  labour  Avhich  he 
has  spent  upon  his  AA’ork ;  Avhile  his  Impartiality  is  complete 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  is  limited  only  (for  all  men  have  limits) 
by  defects  Avhich  he  shares  Avith  the  immense  majority  of  his 
brother  moi’tals.  lie  has  to  describe  the  characters  and  actions 
of  exceptionally  remarkable  men.  Remai’kable  men  can  be 
fully  understood  only  by  minds  Avhich  are  equal  to  their 
OAvn.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Gardiner  because  he  has  not  the 


gifts  of  .Shakespeare ;  Ave  rather  thank  and  compliment  him  on 
Avhat  he  has  succeeded  in  achieving.  He  tells  us  Avith  par¬ 
donable  pride  that  he  is  himself  a  descendant  of  CromAvell  and 


Ireton,  and  that  the  history  of  the  CommonAvealth  has  thus 
been  of  peculiar  interest  to  him.  He  began  his  Avork  Avith 
James  I.,  only  that  he  might  come  completely  prepared  to  the 
subject  on  Avhich  from  the  first  his  thoughts  had  been  fixed. 
Among  other  good  results  from  his  jireliminary  labours,  he  has 
achieved  for  himself  a  style  which,  in  these  days  of  slipshod  or 
exaggerated  language,  is  extremelv  creditable  to  him.  It  is 
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easy,  natural,  luckl,  and  indeed  exceptionally  good,  so  good 
that  we  arc  tempted  to  point  out  a  fault  or  two  which  it  may 
he  Avorth  his  while  to  avoid  in  future.  His  merit  is  sim- 
jdicity ;  Avhen  he  is  contented  to  tell  his  story  plainly,  he  is 
always  agreeable  and  often  graceful.  When  he  ventures 
upon  ornament  and  meta])hor,  he  only  spoils  good  Avorkmanship. 
Strafford’s  ‘  haughty  mien  and  scoAvling  brow  ’  belongs  to  the 
boards  of  the  minor  theatre,  and  ought  to  be  left  to  it.  In 
‘  the  viragos  of  St.  Giles’s,’  Avho  hunted  out  Laud’s  Liturgy, 
there  is  an  unconscious  confusion  betAveen  St.  Giles’s  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  St.  Giles’s  in  London.  When  he  says,  ‘  The  nation 
‘  sAAayed  forAvard  under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement  as 
‘  the  cornfield  sways  before  the  breeze,’  Ave  must  remind  him 
that,  though  corn  SAvays,  fields  remain  stationary,  and  that 
corn  does  not  sway  before  the  breeze,  but  under  it.  ‘  It  is  im- 
*  possible  to  deny,’  he  Aviites,  ‘that  to  the  mass  of  Chilling- 
‘  Avorth’s  contemporaries,  the  suspension  of  judgment,  Avhich 
‘  AAas  to  him  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  keen  and  earnest  search 
‘  after  truth,  Avould  seem  to  be  the  A  ery  negation  of  the 
‘  existence  of  truth  itself.’  A  goal  is  an  end  Avhich  is  pur- 
])nsely  aimed  at ;  a  ‘  suspension  of  judgment  ’  may  be  the  result 
of  an  earnest  seai’ch  after  truth,  but  it  is  hard  on  Chillingworth 
to  accuse  him  of  having  entered  on  a  search  after  truth  Avith 
an  already  formed  intention  of  arriving  at  uncertainty. 

Verbal  criticism  is  ungracious ;  avc  need  not  quote  other 
illustrations.  Slips  of  this  kind  are  only  visible  at  all,  because 
they  occur  in  language  Avhich  is  generally  so  Avell  chosen.  In 
the  matter  of  style  Ave  have  l)ut  one  more  caution  to  give  iMr. 
Gardiner — not  to  endeavour  to  be  terse  and  antithetic,  but  to 
ascertain  first  clearly  Avhat  he  Avishes  to  say,  and  then  to 
express  it  in  the  form  Avhich  Avill  be  most  intelligible  to  his 
readers.  He  does  not  sin  often  in  this  Avay ;  but  he  docs  noAV 
and  then,  and  A’ery  seriously. 

Another  fault  Ave  ha\'e  to  mention — a  most  venial  one  in- 
tleed,  Ave  arc  bound  in  this  Journal  to  call  it.  Mr.  Gardiner 
is  too  orthodox  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Liberal  creed.  He 
believes  in  government  by  majorities,  in  party  administration, 
in  freedom  of  speech  and  Avriting,  in  the  perfect  toleration  of 
all  forms  of  opinion.  He  belieA’es  in  these  principles,  not  only 
as  sovereign  remedies  for  all  disorders  AA’hich  can  arise  in  our 
modern  constitution  of  things,  but  as  remedies  Avhich,  if  they 
had  been  rightly  understood,  Avould  have  answered  equally  for 
all  disorders  that  ever  have  been.  He  recognises  that  men 
Avere  different  in  the  times  of  Avhich  he  is  Avriting.  He  sees 
that  they  had  notions  of  obligation,  of  right  and  Avrong,  of  the 
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relations  between  man  and  his  Maker,  which  made  their 
toleration  of  each  other  all  hut  impossible.  Hut  he  continually 
pauses  to  regret  their  blindness.  He  looks  on  the  present 
methods  of  government  as  if  they  were  scientifically  discovered 
natural  laws  Avhich  once  known  are  known  for  ever,  and  which, 
if  they  had  been  known  two  centuries  ago,  could  have  been 
made  use  of  with  the  same  results  which  Ave  now  experience. 
With  but  a  little  more  Avisdom  Pym  and  Straffoi-d,  he  thinks, 
might  have  encountered  only  on  the  bloodless  platform  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  debate,  have  contended  only  Avith  the  arguments  of 
reason,  and  have  differed  in  opinion,  Avhile  they  admired  and 
respected  each  other’s  character.  Unhappily,  before  that  could 
have  been,  Pym  and  Strafford  must  have  ceased  to  be  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  age  must  have  ceased  to  be  itself,  and  all  the 
convictions  on  which  men  based  their  conduct  in  this  Avorld 
and  their  hopes  for  the  next  must  have  turned  out  of  their 
OAvn  current  and  have  run  in  modern  channels.  The  ‘  liberty 
‘  of  thought  ’  which  Mr.  Gardiner  so  justly  admires  is  possible 
only  because  questions  Avhich  A\-ere  then  matters  of  life  and 
death  are  matters  of  life  and  death  no  longer ;  from  being 
points  of  faith  they  have  become  points  of  opinion ;  and  for 
opinions  men  Avill  argue  and  perdiaps  quarrel,  but  they  Avill 
not  break  the  peace  and  kill  each  other.  In  politics,  if  it  be 
‘  interest’  only  Avhich  is  at  stake, numerical  minorities  Avill  submit 
to  majorities,  and  Avill  trust  to  time  and  discussion.  But  let 
conscience  be  touched,  or  duty,  or  the  life  of  men’s  souls,  then 
all  the  conditions  alter.  Then,  if  there  be  ten  men  avIio  Avill 
vote  one  Avay,  and  five  only  avIio  Avill  vote  the  other,  but  be¬ 
sides  A’oting  are  also  ready  to  fight  against  the  odds,  the  victory 
neither  Avill  be,  nor  ought  to  be,  Avith  those  Avhose  hearts 
Avill  carry  them  bravely  to  the  polling-booths,  but  Avill  faint  on 
the  field  of  battle :  it  Avill  fall  to  ‘  the  small  company  of  poore 
‘  men  ’  (as  CroniAvcll  described  it)  Avho  Avill  die  sooner  than 
truth  shall  be  tram])led  doAvn.  There  is  no  appeal  against 
force,  and  the  superior  strength  Avhich  rises  from  superior 
intensity  of  conviction  has  been,  is,  and  avIU  be  always,  Avhen 
men  are  in  earnest,  as  legitimate  a  factor  in  deciding  the  fate 
of  nations  as  the  votes  at  iiopular  elections,  or  ‘  overwhelming 
*  majorities  ’  in  parliamentary  divisions. 

Toleration,  that  is,  a  conscientious  respect  for  differences  in 
religious  belief,  Avas  possible  in  the  seventeenth  century  only 
Avithin  the  limits  Avhich  had  been  laid  doAvn  at  the  lieformation. 
Elizabeth,  Avhen  she  came  to  the  throne,  found  her  subjects 
divided  into  Iaa’o  factions.  Both  believed  in  the  Christian 
religion  ;  both  believed  that  Avithout  a  right  faith  in  Christ  a 
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man  must  die  eternally.  Both  believed  also  that  the  right 
faith  had  been  revealed.  But  there  they  parted.  The  Pro¬ 
testants  held  that  it  had  been  revealed  in  the  Bible,  the 
Catholics  that  it  had  been  revealed  in  the  Church,  and  each 
regarded  the  other  as  God’s  enemy.  To  the  Catholic,  the 
Protestant  was  a  rebel  against  the  divinely  appointed  authority. 
To  the  Protestant,  the  Catholic  was  a  worshipper  of  Baal, 
given  over  to  idolatry  and  lies.  The  idolatry  could  have 
been  borne  with  as  a  form  of  superstition  ;  but  when  to  the 
general  articles  of  the  Catholic  belief  there  w’as  added  another 
which  was  practically  acted  on,  that  it  was  the  Church’s  duty 
to  extirjiate  heresy  with  fire  and  sword,  then  naturally  enough 
the  Protestants  regarded  it  as  something  which  they  were 
entitled  to  e.\tlrj)atc  in  turn ;  and  peace  coidd  only  be  kept 
Ixjtween  them  by  superior  authority  very  judiciously  exerted. 

The  Protestants  were  abt)ut  a  third  of  the  nation.  Under 
a  parliamentary  constitution  like  ours  the  mass  w’ould  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  maintained  as  (^ueen  Mary  left  it.  No 
other  form  of  worship  would  have  been  permitted,  and  schism 
and  heresy  would  have  continued  to  be  treated  as  crimes. 
Elizabeth,  it  is  often  said,  ought  to  have  allowed  both  parties 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  have  forbidden  them  to 
meddle  with  each  other.  Unfortunately  both  parties  were 
agreed  also  that  it  w'as  the  business  of  the  magistrate  to  exe¬ 
cute  justice  and  maintain  truth ;  and  avowedly  neutral  no 
magistrate  could  afford  to  be.  France  was  situated  very 
much  as  England  was.  The  Valois  princes  did  grant  freedom 
of  religion,  and  the  result  was  that  in  every  town  and  village 
there  were  rival  churches  and  chapels.  The  congregations 
attended  the  services  armed,  and  Avhen  the  sermons  were  over 
tliey  fought  their  differences  out  in  the  market-place.  Ten 
years  of  intermittent  civil  war  culminated  in  tbe  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  same  thing  probably  would  have 
happened  in  England.  The  temper  was  the  same  in  both 
countries;  the  circumstances  Averc  the  same.  To  have  alloAved 
Protestants,  Anglo-Cathollcs,  and  Catholics  proper  their  sepa¬ 
rate  establishments,  aa’ouUI  have  turned  every  parish  into  a 
cockpit  from  Berwick  to  the  Land’s  End.  Elizabeth  chose 
that  there  should  be  no  fighting,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  no 
persecution.  She  Avould  alloAV  no  open  nonconformity.  She 
created  the  singular  constitution  knoAvn  as  the  Church  of 
England,  Avith  services  so  jiatient  of  opposite  interpretations 
that  Protestant  and  Catholic  could  equally  use  them,  and 
Avliose  hierarchy  might  be  regarded  either  as  successors  of  the 
Apostles,  or  as  State  officials  appointed  by  the  Crown  for 
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administrative  order.  Delicate  instruments  require  to  be 
carefully  handled.  The  success  of  the  experiment  depended 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  between  the  two  parties. 
The  Catholics  proper,  an  actual  majority  of  the  nation,  held 
aloof,  either  doubtful  or  uncertain,  through  the  thirty  danger¬ 
ous  years  of  the  queen’s  reign.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
the  great  body  of  them  became  satisfied  that  Providence  was 
at  least  against  the  Papacy ;  and  in  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  Church  of  England  they  threw  their  whole  strength  on 
the  hierarchical  side  of  it.  The  consequence  Avas  that  when 
Elizabeth’s  strong  hand  was  no  longer  at  the  helm  Episcopacy 
began  to  reassert  itself  in  the  old  style.  The  Church  courts 
revived,  the  Church  of  England  became  the  Anglican  branch 
of  the  Church  Catholic,  with  a  divine  commission  to  punish 
heresy ;  and  Charles  I.,  Avith  Laud  for  his  prime  minister,  under¬ 
took  to  dragoon  the  Protestants  into  submission  to  a  system 
Avhich  to  them  Avas  as  idolatrous  as  Popery.  To  the  genuine 
Protestant  the  Avoid  of  God  AA’as  the  Bible.  In  the  Bible  he 
found  neither  altars,  nor  elaborate  I’ituals,  nor  bishops  as  divinely 
constituted  rulers.  The  Anglo-Catholics  might  think  as  they 
})leased,  but  the  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  looked  on  these 
things  as  lies ;  and  they  did  not  choose  to  enter  into  God’s 
jiresence  Avith  a  lie  upon  their  lips.  They  could  iu>t,  they 
Avould  not  do  it.  They  Avould  die  sooner,  as  CroniAvell  said. 
On  the  other  side  the  king  and  Laud  had  their  consciences 
also.  They  had  j)OAver  in  their  hands,  and  they  supposed  that 
they  Avere  bound  to  use  it.  The  Puritan  Avould  accept  nothing 
but  the  stern  truth  of  facts  Avhich  his  intellect  could  acknoAv- 
ledge.  The  Anglo-Catholic  belicA’cd  in  the  loveliness  of  vest¬ 
ments  and  liturgies,  and  their  beautiful  adaj)tation  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  soul ;  and  this,  too,  Avas  a  faith  of  a 
kind  :  it  Avas  a  faith  Avhich  could  venture  to  persecute:  and  to 
])ersecute  in  earnest,  to  slit  men’s  ears  ofi',  and  torture  and 
hang  them,  requires  as  much,  perhaps  more,  of  th.at  grace  than 
to  endure  penseciitlon.  In  such  conditions  of  mind  as  these  it 
is  as  idle  even  to  regret  the  absence  of  toleration  as  to  regret 
that  the  Avaves  run  high  Avhen  a  gale  of  Avind  is  blowing. 

And  there  Avas  .'mother  feeling  in  England  lying  outside  the 
quarrels  of  religion  Avhich  Mr.  Gardiner  insulliciendy  alloAvs 
for — the  feeling  of  j)crsonal  loyalty  to  the  sovereign.  Tav(» 
centuries  had  not  passed  since  tAvelve  bloody  battles  had  been 
fought  and  half  the  peerage  had  been  destroyed  to  decide 
Avhether  England  Avas  to  be  ruled  over  by  a  Henry  or  an 
EdAvard.  No  interest  Avhatsocver  Avas  invidved  in  the  Avars  of 
the  Hoses,  save  to  determine  Avhich  of  these  tAvo  j)orsons  Avas 
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the  rightful  sovereign.  The  rightful  king  being  on  the  throne, 
his  person  was  sacred  and  his  will  all  but  supreme.  Henry 
VIII.  revolted  from  Rome.  Edward  VI.  went  into  Calvinism. 
His  sister  fell  back  to  Popery.  The  English  country  gentle¬ 
man  was  loyal  and  obedient  to  each.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Catholics  loyalty  was  a  passion.  Among  the  Protestants  ia 
Scotland  especially,  where  the  Reformation  had  been  won  by 
the  people  against  the  Crown,  the  devotion  had  been  tried 
severely.  The  Presbyterian  Church  was  republican  in  consti¬ 
tution.  Calvinism  was  no  friend  of  kings  and  nobles,  and 
God’s  elect  were  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  earthly  supe¬ 
riority  as  having  anything  specially  divine  about  it.  But  the 
Stuarts  were  Scotch  notwithstanding,  and  they  could  not 
forget  that  they  had  given  a  dynasty  to  their  ‘  auld  enemies.’ 

Thus  in  both  countries  there  were  convictions  dearer  than 
existence  itself  which  no  improved  methods  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  have  helped  politicians  to  soften ;  and  to  try 
the  actions  of  public  men  by  later  standards  is  to  mistake  the 
functions  of  history.  Certain  cards  are  dealt  to  each  genera¬ 
tion  of  statesmen  by  destiny — the  outward  circumstances,  the 
conditions,  ternpei'aments,  beliefs,  and  passions  of  their  time. 
They  work  out  their  game  with  such  faculty  of  heart  and  brain 
as  they  possess,  and  they  are  great  or  little,  admirable  or  unad- 
mlrable,  as  they  are  brave  and  true,  or  cowardly  and  mean  and 
false.  The  historian’s  business  is  to  discover  and  delineate 
accurately  what  the  cards  have  been,  to  enter  into  the  minds 
of  the  players,  to  understand  their  principles,  and  assign  their 
actions  to  their  right  causes,  and  with  this  to  content  himself. 
To  condemn  such  j)rinciples  as  abstractedly  wrong,  to  contrast 
them  Avith  those  of  later  ages,  which  also  may  prove  in  turn  as 
transitory  as  what  they  have  supplanted,  is  to  rob  the  past  of 
its  highest  interest  and  to  flatter  at  its  expense  the  self-conceit 
of  the  present. 

But  ]\Ir.  (iardiner,  though  he  docs  sometimes  err  in  this 
direction,  is  a  light  ott'ender  compared  with  most  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  He  conscientiously  endeavours  to  make  his  picture 
a  faithful  one.  ISo  far  as  his  light  extends  he  has  succeeded 
extremely  Avell ;  and,  on  the  Avhole,  perhaps  the  reader  will 
learn  better  from  these  two  volumes  the  state  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  years  which  preceded  the  civil  Avar  tlian  from 
any  other  book  Avhich  has  yet  been  Avrltten  on  the  subject. 
He  commences  Avith  the  year  1637.  Eight  summers  had  been 
folloAved  by  eight  av inters,  and  the  sun  had  risen  and  set,  and 
men  had  soAvn  and  reaped  and  gone  through  their  daily  busi¬ 
ness  for  all  that  time,  and  no  rarliament  had  sat  at  AVest- 
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minster — a  thin"  not  conceivable  by  the  modern  mind.  The 
last  experiment  had  ended  abruptly.  The  king  had  ever 
since  carried  on  the  government  with  the  hereditary  revenue, 
and  shi|)-money,  and  tonnage  dues,  and  other  irregular  re¬ 
sources,  and  in  general  he  had  not  been  unsuccessful.  The 
expenditure  was  moderate ;  the  country  was  at  peace,  the 
administration  being  bound  over  by  its  circumstances  to  avoid 
war.  The  seasons  had  been  propitious ;  trade  was  flourish¬ 
ing  ;  the  customs  duties  were  larg(‘  and  rising,  and  the  peojde 
had  been  less  imjiatient  than  the  suspended  I’arliamentary 
leaders  would  have  wished  to  see  them.  Ship-money  was 
grumbled  at,  but  it  was  not  refused,  save  in  a  lew  instances. 
Jiveryone  admitted  that  the  fleet  must  be  supported,  and  the 
amount  levied  was  not  in  itself  immoderate.  Whether  the 
king  was  entitled  to  collect  it  on  his  own  authority  Avas  doubt¬ 
ful,  but  it  was  as  yet  undecided  that  he  Avas  not ;  and  if  there 
had  been  no  other  grievance  the  nation  Avould  have  Avaited 
long  before  it  took  arms  to  bring  back  a  Parliament.  The 
patience  Avith  Avhich  it  submitted  Avas  in  fact  Charles’s  greatest 
misfortune,  for  it  seduced  him  into  supposing  that  he  might  do 
Avhat  he  pleased.  He  meant  to  reduce  England,  and  Scotland 
also,  under  the  control  of  a  decent  Episcopacy.  The  entire 
island  Avas  to  become  again  correctly  Catholic  in  all  points 
save  the  Papal  supremacy.  The  communion-tables  Avere  to  be 
once  more  altars  on  Avhich  the  unbloody  sacrifice  Avas  to  be 
Aveekly  offered.  The  Calvinistic  poison  Avas  to  be  expelled, 
and  all  the  Avorld  AA-as  to  see  that  the  branch  Avhich  had  been 
lopped  off  at  the  Peformation  had  taken  independent  root 
and  could  bear  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  one  true  Apostolic 
Church. 

It  is  a  dream,  and  not  even  a  beautiful  dream.  The  High- 
Church  Anglican  pretends  that  he  and  only  he  can  success¬ 
fully  resist  the  Papal  pretensions.  Jso  one  Avas  louder  than 
Laud  in  disavoAving  all  inclination  toAvards  reunion  Avith  Rome, 
but  facts  Avere  too  strong  for  him.  The  revival  of  Catholic 
principles  Avas  the  signal  for  fashionable  conversions.  The 
.lesuits  smiled  approval,  for  they  knew  that  their  day  Avas 
come.  The  queen’s  chapel  and  the  chapels  of  foreign  ambas¬ 
sadors  Avere  thronged  Avith  high-born  ladies  sighing  for  re- 
admission  into  the  true  fold.  The  stern  and  sincere  Protestant, 
to  Avhom  ritualism  Avas  never  anything  but  Popery  in  disguise, 
saw  the  liberties  Avhich  the  Smithfield  martyrs  had  Avon  being 
silently  filched  from  him.  He  knew  that  there  AA^as  another 
struggle  before  him,  or  the  sticks  Avere  again  growing  Avhich 
Avould  form  the  faggots  of  iicav  pyres. 
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Of  pedantic  Anglicanism  Archbishop  Laud  was  the  chosen 
son.  In  the  dull  immobile  face,  the  self-satisfied  mouth,  the 
rheumy  obstinate  eyes,  can  be  read  as  in  a  book  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  character  and  the  tragedy  of  his  end.  Perfectly 
sincere,  conscious  of  the  very  best  intentions,  incapable  of 
conceiving  that  he  had  anything  to  learn,  or  by  any  possibility 
could  be  wrong,  be  was  one  of  those  fateful  figures  who 
appear  from  time  to  time  on  the  world’s  stage  to  precipitate  a 
political  catastrophe.  Fools  might  clamour,  but  Laud  was  not 
to  be  turned  from  his  course  by  ignorant  noise.  The  acquies¬ 
cence  of  the  country  in  the  suspension  of  Parliament  had 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  making  an  end  of  them,  and  he 
intended  to  use  it.  The  press  in  England  was  under  censor¬ 
ship,  but  pamphlets  were  printed  in  Holland  and  brought  over 
and  circulated  j)rivately.  He  determined  to  close  this  safety- 
valve,  and  he  and  his  High  Commission  Court  wont  to  work 
with  an  emphasis  which  shows  that  at  least  he  did  not  want 
courage.  ]\Ir.  Gardiner  quotes  somewhere  the  words  which 
Morton  used  of  Knox,  that  ‘  he  never  feared  the  fiice  of  mortal 
‘  man,’  and  applies  them  to  Laud.  Two  men  less  resembling 
each  other  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  But  ‘  there  is  a  river  in 
‘  Macedon,  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  ^lonmouth ;  ’ 
and  indisputably  they  were  both  brave.  Mr.  Gardiner  opens  his 
story  with  an  account  of  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  three 
Puritans,  Prynne,  Bastwdek,  and  Burton,  who  had  each  written 
something  not  pleasant  to  the  archbishop.  Prynne  was  a  lawyer 
who  had  already  suffered  for  an  earlier  offence,  Bastwick  was  a 
])hysician,  Burton  a  clergyman — one  of  each  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  Their  crime  was  that  they  had  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  bishops  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  They  were  sentenced 
to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  have  their  ears  cut  out  by  the  roots, 
to  be  imprisoned  for  life  ;  and  they  were  fined  5,000/.  apiece — 
equal  to  20,000/.  of  modern  money.  Prynne,  in  addition,  w'as 
to  be  branded  in  the  cheek  with  the  letters  S.  L.,  ‘  seditious 
‘  libeller  ’ — a  mark  like  that  set  on  Cain,  which  he  was  to  bear 
through  life,  where  the  hair  could  not  conceal  it.  Punish¬ 
ment,  it  is  said,  must  be  real  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  Laud’s 
penalties  did  not  lack  reality.  The  scene  at  the  execution  was 
remarkable.  ‘  The  light  common  people  strewed  herbs  and 
‘  flowers  before  Dr.  Bastwick  ;  and  when  Burton’s  cars  were  cut 
‘  off  the  people  wept  and  gi-ieved  much  ;  and  at  the  cutting  off 
‘  of  each  ear  there  was  such  a  roaring  as  if  every  one  of  them 
‘  had  at  the  same  moment  lost  an  ear.’  * 
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Prynne  composed  a  Latin  epigram  on  his  branding,  and 
translated  it  for  the  popular  benefit ; — 

‘  S.  L.  Stigmata  Laudls. 

Stifrmata  niaxlllis  bajulans  insignia  Landis 
Exnltans  remeo  victiina  graUt  Deo. 

Triumphant  I  return  I  ^ly  face  descries 

Laud’s  scorching  scars,*  God’s  grateful  sacrifice.’ 

But  neither  the  popular  sympathy  with  his  victims  nor 
Prynne’s  defiance  disturbed  the  archbishop.  The  Attorney- 
General  was  directed  to  report  all  persons  ‘  who  had  shown 
‘  the  prisoners  courtesy,’  or  had  given  them  money  or  help  of 
any  kind,  that  such  busybodies  might  suffer  in  their  turn;  and 
the  treatment  of  those  three  gentlemen  was  only  the  most 
notorious  instance  of  persecution,  to  which  many  more  might 
be  added.  The  bishops’  courts  were  at  work  all  over  Eng¬ 
land  earning  the  character  which  Prynne  had  given  of  them. 
Lady  Eleanor  Davis  had  thrown  a  cuj)  of  slops  over  the  altar 
hangings  in  Lichfield  Cathedral.  She  was  sprinkling  holy 
water  over  them,  she  said,  for  the  next  Communion.  Lady 
Eleanor  was  fined  for  her  impiety  3,000/.  Laud’s  own 
bretlu'en  now  and  then  ventured  a  disrespectful  speech  about 
him.  Their  order  did  not  save  them :  a  libel  against  himself 
w'as  a  libel  against  the  Church.  Bishop  Williams  (of  Lin¬ 
coln)  and  a  IMr.  Osbolston  w'cre  censured  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  bishop  for  writing,  the  other  for  concealing, 
certain  scandalous  words  against  the  archbishop.  The  first 
was  fined  2,000/.  to  the  king  and  2,000/.  to  the  archbishop ; 
the  other  3,000/.  to  the  king  and  1,000/.  to  the  ai’chbishop, 
to  have  one  of  his  ears  nailed  before  Westminster  Hall  door, 
and  the  other  before  his  own  school  door.f  Laud  probably 
considered  that  he  was  at  war  with  heresy,  and  that  war 
should  pay  its  own  expenses. 

Still  there  were  no  signs  of  ojien  mutiny.  The  Puritans 
were  strong  in  the  towns,  but  in  the  country  districts  they 
■were  a  minority,  and  a  minority  not  popular  Avlth  the  yeomen 
and  peasantry  of ‘merry  England.’  ‘Merry  England’  was 
happy  in  its  ‘  Book  of  Sports,’  and  shooting  at  the  butts  and 
playing  bass  on  Sunday  afternoon  on  the  village  greens.  In 
the  llamjiden  case  a  majority  of  the  judges  found  ship-money 
to  be  legal  and  the  king  was  encouraged  to  advance  a  step 
or  two  in  the  same  direction.  Forest  commissions  were  issued. 


*  The  pun  on  the  archbisliop’s  name  is  lost  in  the  Englisli  version, 
•f  State  Papers,  vol.  ccccxiii.  No.  50. 
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raising  large  sums  on  fines.  Commercial  monopolies  were 
granted  on  adequate  consideration ;  oifices  under  the  Crown 
were  openly  sold.  INIoney  had  to  he  found  lor  the  Treasury, 
and  money  was  found  and  the  government  was  carried  on. 
On  the  temporal  side  of  things  there  was  little  serious  oppres¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Gardiner  says : — 

‘  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  t’lat  tlie  inevitable  resistance  was  so 
long  delayed.  In  the  midst  of  material  prosperity  there  was  no  sharp 
sting  of  distress  to  goad  the  masses  to  defiance  of  authority.  Men  of 
property  and  education  had  in  the  intermission  of  Parliaments  no  com¬ 
mon  centre  round  which  they  could  rally  ;  those  who  were  united  in 
political  opposition  to  the  Crown  were  divided  by  their  religious  sym- 
])athies.  'Ihe  feeling  of  irritation  against  Laud’s  meddlesome  inter¬ 
ference  with  habitual  usage  was  almost  universal ;  but  Puritanism  was, 
after  all,  the  creed  only  of  a  minority.  i\Iany  of  those  rvho  detested 
the  High  Commission  most  bitterly  would  be  no  parties  in  any  violent 
or  revolutionary'  change.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  115.) 

The  impulse  came  from  Scotland.  Coidd  Cliarles  have 
left  Scotland  alone,  the  High  Commission  Court  might  have 
fined  and  slit  pcrha])s  for  another  dozen  years,  lint  Scotch 
presbytery  was  an  evil  example  to  the  southern  kingdom  ;  and 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  face  of  it  in  carrying  t)ut  consis¬ 
tently’,  even  in  England,  the  Catholic  theory.  He  had  in¬ 
herited  the  feud  of  his  family  Avith  the  Kirk  and  its  ministers. 
They  had  defied  ^lary  of  Guise.  They  had  deposed  his 
grandmother.  They  had  tyrannised  over  his  father’s  childhood 
from  the  day  that  he  Avas  tlirust  u])on  the  throne,  and  they  had 
been  a  thorn  in  his  father’s  side  til!  the  union  of  the  croAvns 
delivered  him.  .lames  had  in  revenge  forced  on  them  a 
shadoAv  of  Episco])acy,  hut  it  Avas  a  shadoAv  onlv,  a  name 
Avithout  the  ])OAA’er  belonging  to  it.  The  ‘  Confession  of  Faith  ’ 
remained,  and  the  independent  Kirk  constitution,  lleligion 
north  of  the  Tweed  AA-as  the  central  force  of  the  national 
life.  The  stubborn  Calvinism  of  the  Scotch  loAvlanders  Avas 
an  unmanageable  fact  Avhich  could  neither  be  beaten  out  of 
form  on  the  anvil  nor  fused  iu  the  furnace.  The  people  Avere 
simply  determined  to  stand  by'  the  Bible  and  by’  the  liefor- 
mation  as  Knox  had  ordered  it.  In  the  service  of  God  they 
AA’ould  have  nothing  to  do  Avith  anything  Avhich  they  did  not 
believe  to  be  true.  Mr.  Gardiner  thinks  that  ‘  if  matters  had 
‘  been  alloAved  to  take  their  course,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
‘  Church  of  Scotland  Avould  have  been  the  first  to  give  an 
‘  example  of  that  comprehensive  tolerance  Avhlch  Avas  the 
‘  ideal  of  ChillingAA’orth.’  M'e  cannot  say  Avhat  would  or 
might  have  been.  The  temper  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism  was 
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no  doubt  hardened  by  tlie  fire  through  which  it  was  passed. 
But  even  now,  after  two  centuries  of  peace,  Scotland  follows 
unwillingly  along  the  road  of  Latitudinarianism  ;  symptoms 
of  backsliding  in  the  Establishment  have  been  followed  in¬ 
variably  by  secessions,  the  aim  of  which  has  been  closer  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  original  type.  Of  all  Charles’s  errors  the  most 
fatal  to  him  was  his  misunderstanding  of  his  own  countrymen. 
They  Avere  loyal  to  the  Crown,  as  they  showed  at  Preston  and 
Dunbar  and  Worcester.  They  were  proud  of  seeing  a  prince 
of  their  own  race  on  the  English  throne.  As  long  as  their 
religion  was  let  alone  their  lives  and  all  that  they  had  were  at 
the  dis])osal  of  their  sovereign.  But  Charles  chose  to  touch 
their  allegiance  to  a  still  higher  Sovereign,  and  they  became 
immoveable  as  their  own  mountains.  There  is  something 
humoi’ous  in  the  spectacle  of  an  Archbishop  Laud  trying  to 
teach  such  a  people  as  this  a  better  religion.  lie  was  the  man 
Avho  was  to  show  Scotlaiid  Iioav  to  say  its  prayers.  No  more 
memories  of  Knox  and  Melville ;  no  more  outpourings  of  the 
spirit  and  rash  extempore  addresses  to  the  Almighty  of 
ignorance  and  vanity  ;  no  more  lay  elders  ;  no  more  general 
assemblies.  Scotland  Avas  to  be  once  more  decently  ruled  by 
bishojis  duly  consecrated,  the  parish  churches  served  by  sur- 
pliced  clerks,  on  Avhose  heads  the  bishoi)’s  hands  had  rested. 
And  there  must  be  a  liturgy,  and  altars,  and  reverential  music 
to  generate  correct’Catholic  emotions,  and  canons  of  discipline 
and  ecclesiastical  courts  to  enforce  them.  JNIr.  Gardiner  tells 
the  story  of  the  attempt  and  its  failure  Avith  cleaniess,  if 
without  dramatic  force.  But  dramatic  force  may  be  well  dis¬ 
pensed  Avith  if  Ave  have  truth  instead  of  it ;  and  Ave  must  bear 
to  part  even  Avith  Jenny  Geddes  and  the  historical  stool, 
Avhich  too  much  of  that  quality  has  imposed  upon  us.  Jenny 
and  the  stool  are,  in  fact,  essentially  left  to  us,  though  t\A’o  in¬ 
cidents  have  been  throAvn  into  one.  In  the  summer  of  1637 
the  liturgy  and  canons  arrived  from  London,  and  on  July 
23  the  neAv  service  was  introduced  by  the  Dean  in  St.  Giles’s 
Church,  a  fcAv  yards  from  the  spot  Avhere  Knox  lay  buried, 
and  Avithin  the  Avails  Avhich  had  so  often  rung  Avith  the  voice 
that  ‘  Avas  like  ten  thousand  trumpets.’  Wild  Avails  of  women 
rose  Avhen  the  Dean  began.  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 
sprang  to  the  pulpit  to  command  order,  and  a  stool  Avas  flung 
at  him.  A  Catholic-minded  youth  saying  his  ‘  Amen  ’  too 
ostentatiously  at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  a  dame,  Jenny  Geddes  it 
may  be,  or  another  Avho  was  near,  dashed  her  Bible  in  the  youth’s 
face,  Avith  the  memorable  Avords,  ‘  False  thief,  is  there  no  other 
‘  part  of  the  kirk  to  say  mass  in,  but  thou  Avilt  say  it  in  my  lug  ?  ’ 
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Scotland  was  a  separate  kingdom.  The  Book  of  Discipline 
and  the  Kirk  orders  had  been  established  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament.  In  England,  where  the  Church  was  composite. 
Laud  had  perhaps  the  letter  of  the  law',  or  at  least  some  show 
of  law,  for  himself.  In  Scotland  he  had  no  law  at  all,  but 
when  he  heard  how  his  liturgy  had  been  received,  he  said 
merely  that  ‘  he  meant  to  be  obeyed,’  and  when  he  was  told 
that  he  must  back  his  orders  there  with  40,000  men,  both  he  and 
the  king  thought  it  was  both  right  and  convenient  that  the 
40,000  men  should  be  raised  and  sent.  To  this  intention  the 
Scots  replied  with  the  ever  famous  ‘  Solemn  League  and 
‘  Covenant,’  by  which  they  declared  ‘  their  sincere  and  un- 
‘  feigned  resolution,  as  they  would  answ’er  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
‘  great  day  of  everlasting  wrath,’  to  defend  their  national  faith. 
The  signing  of  the  Covenant  in  Edinburgh  on  March  2,  1638, 
was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  scene  in  Scotland’s  remark¬ 
able  history.  Mr.  Gardiner  rises  into  eloquence  as  he 
describes  it : — 

‘  Tradition  long  loved  to  tell  how  the  honoured  parchment  carried 
back  to  the  Grey  Friara  was  laid  out  on  a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard, 
whilst  weeping  multitudes  pressed  round  in  numbers  too  great  to  be 
contained  in  any  building.  There  are  moments  when  the  stern  Scot¬ 
tish  nature  breaks  out  into  enthusiasm  less  passionate,  but  more  endur¬ 
ing,  than  the  frenzy  of  a  southern  race.  As  each  man  and  woman 
stepped  forward  in  turn  with  the  right  hand  raised  to  heaven  before 
the  pen  was  grasped,  every  one  there  present  knew  that  there  would  be 
no  flinching  amongst  that  band  of  brothers  till  their  religion  was  safe 
from  intrusive  violence.  Modern  narrators  may  well  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene,  to  the  dark  rocks  of  the  castle 
crag  over  against  the  churchyard,  and  to  the  earnest  faces  around. 
The  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  no  thought  to  spare  for  the 
earth  beneath  or  for  the  sky  above.  What  they  saw  was  their  country’s 
faith  trodden  under  foot.  What  they  felt  was  the  joy  of  those  who 
had  been  long  led  astray,  and  had  now  returned  to  the  Bishop  and 
Shepherd  of  their  souls.  .  .  .  JIany  subscribed  with  tears  on  their 
cheeks.  It  is  reported  some  did  draw  their  own  blood,  and  used  it  in 
the  place  of  ink  to  underscribe  their  names.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  130.) 

This  passage  is  highly  creditable  to  ^Ir.  Gardiner.  He  has 
himself  little  sympathy  with  passionate  earnestness  on  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  opinions  differ ;  but  he  sees  the  fact  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  do  justice  to  it.  He  sees  also  the  elevating  effect 
on  men  of  strong  convictions  which  raise  the  souls  of  men 
above  the  level  of  their  own  personal  interests.  He  even 
recognises  that  there  may  be  virtue  under  special  circumstances 
in  narrowness  itself. 

‘  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,’  he  says  elsewhere,  ‘  that  [the  Scottish 
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people  grew  the  purer  and  nobler  for  these  thoughts,  far  nobler  and 
purer  than  if  tliey  had  accepted  even  a  larger  creed  at  the  bidding  of 
any  earthly  king.  Of  liberty  of  thought  the  Scottish  preachers  neither 
knew  nor  cared  to  know  anything.  To  the  mass  of  their  followers  they 
were  kindly  guides,  reciprocating  in  their  teaching  the  faith  which 
existed  around  them.  But  Scotland  was  no  country  for  eccentricities 
of  thought  and  action.  Hardihood  there  was,  and  brave  championship 
of  the  native  land  and  the  native  religion.  Spiritual  and  mental  free¬ 
dom  would  have  one  day  to  be  learned  from  England.’  (Vol.  i.  p. 
179.) 

‘  Mental  freedom  ’  we  all  agree  to  praise.  But  freedom  itself 
is  not  always  excellent  if  it  is  freedom  to  go  wrong.  Liberty 
of  thought,  even  in  England,  must  submit  to  bondage  under 
Parliamentary  party  government ;  and  if  it  means  what  ])rac- 
tically  most  of  us  now  mean  by  it,  that  a  man’s  religious 
opinions  are  of  no  vital  consequence,  that  cci  tainty  is  not 
attainable,  and  that,  therefore,  every  man  may  think  as  he 
pleases,  then  it  was  fortunate  for  the  political  lilierties  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  seventeenth  century  th.at  this  lesson  was  still 
uidearncd.  Men  will  fight  to  defend  what  they  regard  as  truth. 
They  will  fight  when  they  believe  that  they  are  God’s  servants 
who  will  have  to  answer  to  Him  at  the  great  day;  but  they 
■will  not  fight  for  a  ‘  perhaps,’  or  to  avoid  compliance  with 
usages  which  they  admit  to  be  inditfereut.  Latitude,  ad¬ 
mirable  though  it  be,  brings  vagueness,  and  vagueness  means 
weakness  and  irresolution.  AVater  free  to  spread  spoils  the 
adjoining  soil  and  breeds  miasma.  Let  the  morass  be  drained, 
and  the  marsh  becomes  a  meadow,  and  the  water,  pent  between 
banks  into  a  moving  current,  drives  the  mill-wheel  and  floats 
the  trading  barge. 

In  the  face  of  this  Scotch  uprising,  t’harles,  to  his  surprise, 
found  that  Engkand  did  not  share  his  indignation.  To  coerce 
the  Scots  he  required  an  army,  and  an  army  required  money. 
So  far  from  being  willing  to  give  him  money,  the  English 
people  Avould  not  lend  him  money,  and  even  objected  more 
decidedly  to  ship-money  if  the  fleet  was  to  be  used  against  Scot¬ 
land.  He  tried  negotiation  till  tbe  exchequer  should  be  better 
furnished.  lie  sent  down  the  .Maniuis  of  Hamilton  to  call  the 
General  Assembly  and  make  a  few  slight  concessions.  Evam 
these  he  did  not  mean  to  observe  longer  than  should  be  con¬ 
venient.  Kings  when  in  collision  with  their  subjects,  especially 
if  these  subjects  are  below  the  rank  of  their  ‘  cousins  ’  the  peers, 
consider  them,  as  the  Church  considered  heretics,  ])ersons  with 
whom  faith  need  not  be  kept.  The  Scots  knew  very  well  the 
meaning  of  Hamilton’s  mission.  T'he  General  Assembly  met 
at  Glasgow  on  November  27.  When  Hamilton  cast  his  eye 
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down  the  row’s  of  the  delegates,  he  could  see  ‘  not  one  gown 
‘  amongst  the  whole  company,  many  swords,  but  many  more 
‘  daggers.’  These  were  not  men  to  be  taken  in  with  specious 
words.  He  dissolved  them  the  very  next  day,  but  they  in 
turn  declined  to  be  dissolved.  They  remained  in  session  till 
they  had  swept  away  service-book  and  canons,  abolished  Epi¬ 
scopacy  (since  it  was  not  content  with  titular  dignity)  down  to 
the  very  name,  and  restored  to  their  benefices  such  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  as  the  too  active  i)relates  had  already 
removed. 

What  Avas  Charles  to  do  ?  If  England  was  indifferent,  and 
Scotland  Avas  in  revolt,  had  he  not  an  obvious  resource  in 
Ireland?  The  Ii’Ish  Catholics  had  no  love  for  Presbyterians. 
What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  call  on  one  of 
the  dependent  kingdoms  to  coerce  the  other?  Why  might  he 
not  call  on  his  loyal  Irish  Catholic  subjects  to  assist  him  in  his 
extremity  ?  The  idea  may  have  been  his  OAvn,  or  the  queen’s, 
or  Laud’s.  It  may  have  originated  Avith  WentAA-orth,  avIio  Avas 
Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland ;  if  not  originated,  it  Avas  eagerly 
taken  up  by  him.  WentAVorth  Avas  the  one  man  of  high  ability 
Avhom  Charles  had  on  his  side  at  this  time.  In  private  life  he 
was  without  stain.  In  religion  he  Avas  a  High  Churchman, 
perhaps  from  conviction,  perhaps  from  the  sympathy  of  his 
Avhole  nature  Avlth  the  principle  of  authority.  He  had  gone 
with  the  popular  pai-ty  in  Charles’s  earlier  Parliaments,  not 
because  he  supposed  that  there  Avas  any  right  in  the  people 
generally  to  judge  of  Avhat  Avas  good  for  them,  but  because 
Parliament  AV’as  an  existing  institution  Avith  Avhich  no  Avise  man 
Avould  needlessly  quarrel — because  it  AA'as  composed  of  peers 
and  gentlemen  Avith  Avhose  assistance  the  government  Avas  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  Avhose  opinions  it  Avas  prudent  to  consult.  But,  in 
the  Avhole  of  his  nature,  Wentworth  AA’as  an  aristocrat,  a 
believer  in  the  right  of  superior  men  to  rule  their  inferiors, 
and  prescribe  Avhat  Avas  good  alike  for  their  souls  and  bodies. 
His  arbitrary  tendencies  had  ])erhaps  been  increased  by  his 
Irish  viceroyalty.  On  the  Avhole  he  had  ruled  Avell  in  that 
country.  He  Avas  firm  and  daring,  but  he  AA’as  never  cruel.  He 
looked  in  the  face  the  essential  fact  of  the  position  Avhich  Eng¬ 
lish  statesmen  so  j)erslstently  flinch  from  acknoAvledging,  that 
Ireland  Avas  a  ‘  conquered  country,’  held  for  English  purposes 
against  the  Avishes  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  Inhabitants  ; 
that  if  they  Avere  ever  to  be  reconciled,  it  could  only  be  Avheu 
they  Avere  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  and  after 
they  had  experienced  for  generations  the  advantages  of  a  firm 
and  just  admiuistration  steadily  maintained.  The  Irish  lords 
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and  gentlemen  he  had  endeavoured  to  force  into  dependence  on 
the  Crown  by  requiring  tliem  to  produce  their  charters,  and,  if 
they  had  none  and  had  ruled  as  tribal  chiefs,  by  obtiging  them 
to  resign  their  lands  and  receive  them  back  under  feudal 
tenure.  To  the  Catholic  x-eligion  he  had  been  indulgent ;  it 
Avas  prohibited  by  laAV,  but  the  law  was  suspended.  Chapels  Avere 
opened,  friaries  and  monasteries  Avere  reoccupied.  Catholics, 
as  such,  lay  under  no  disabilities.  They  practised  freely  in  the 
professions,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  Avas  chiefly  composed  of 
them.  Presbyterianism,  Avith  its  republican  self-assertion,  he 
entirely  disliked.  A  hundred  thousand  Scotch  Presbyterians 
Avere  settled  in  Ulster  Avith  half  as  many  English.  As  a 
counterpoise  to  this  poAverful  body,  he  had  contemplated  an 
Anglican  settlement  in  Connaught,  and  had  gone  someAvhat 
roughly  to  AA’ork  to  clear  the  ground  for  them ;  but  slight 
harshness  in  this  direction  Avas  atoned  for  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Irish  by  his  treatment  of  the  Northern  Calvinists.  What 
Laud  had  attempted  in  Scotland,  WentAA'orth  had  partially 
carried  out  in  Ireland.  He  had  empoAA'ered  the  bishops  to 
force  the  Ulster  Scots  into  conformity.  Their  schools  Averc 
closed,  the  greater  number  of  their  ministers  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  country.  Among  all  the  strange  features  of 
Anglo-Irish  history,  the  most  deplorable  and  the  most  unin¬ 
telligible  has  been  the  animosity  of  the  members  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Protestant  Church  there  against  the  Nonconformists. 
In  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy  so  dangerous,  small  differ¬ 
ences  might  Avell  have  been  forgotten,  as  on  the  side  of  the 
Presbyterians  they  always  Avere  forgotten.  But  to  an  An¬ 
glican,  even  to  a  man  of  such  transcendent  ability  as  SAvift, 
these  j)oor  people  always  appeared  the  principal  danger  to 
English  authority.  To  Wentworth,  to  borroAv  a  modern  simile, 
the  Ulster  settlement  AA-as  a  upas  tree.  As  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Catholics  (even  though  these  Catholics 
Avere  native  Irish  Avith  an  implacable  hatred  against  the 
English  dominion)  Wentworth’s  sympathies  Avere  Avith  the 
believers  in  bishops  and  priests.  Catholicism  made  men  loyal 
to  those  in  authority  over  them.  If  it  had  failed  hitherto,  it 
Avas  because  Catholics  had  been  unfairly  treated;  it  AA'Ould 
produce  its  natural  effect  Avheu  they  found  that  they  Avere 
justly  treated.  Protestantism  Avith  its  rights  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  and  personal  independence  made  them  republicans  and 
rebels.  Catholicism  was  the  religion  of  gentlemen.  Protes¬ 
tantism  Avas  the  religion  of  traders  and  artisans,  of  clamorous 
and  insolent  plebeians. 

Thus,  Avhen  the  neAA’s  came  of  the  Covenant  and  of  the 
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national  rising  in  Scotland,  the  suggestion  of  an  Irish  army 
might  easily  seem  to  "Wentworth  welcome  and  commendable. 
It  was  an  opportunity  of  showing  how,  of  the  two  enemies  of 
Anglicanism,  the  Catholics  wei’e  the  most  respectable.  He 
was  perhaps  alarmed  for  the  quiet  of  Ulster.  If  the  Covenant 
was  carried  over  there,  his  bishops  might  be  unpleasantly  inter¬ 
fered  with.  The  Irish  Catholic  leaders  would  naturally,  when 
the  scheme  was  mentioned  to  them,  give  it  warm  encourage¬ 
ment.  To  them  nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  that  a  few 
thousand  of  their  own  people  should  be  drilled  and  armed  at 
the  expense  and  in  the  name  of  the  English  Government.  A 
viceroy,  supported  by  an  Irish  Catholic  army,  must  necessarily 
be  Irish  and  Catholic  in  his  policy,  Anny  and  nation  would 
be  as  one,  and  when  there  was  nothing  to  resist  them,  they 
would  know  what  to  do.  It  was  happy  for  AVentworth  that 
his  head  had  fiillen  before  the  tree  so  wildly  planted  had  borne 
its  inevitable  fruit.  The  scheme  first  took  active  shape  in 
1639,  but  it  had  been  privately  talked  of  In  court  circles  a  full 
year  before.  In  a  letter  of  a  Jesuit,  some  one  connected  per- 
hai)s  with  Henrietta  Maria,  and  dated  June  28,  1638,  we 
find : — 

‘  The  king  sees  evidently  the  Scots  will  not  submit  to  reason  by 
treaty,  and  has  resolved  to  compel  them  by  force.  He  is  about  to  raise 
an  army  in  Ireland,  not  daring  to  trust  the  English.  This  counsel  of 
rai.sing  an  army  in  Ireland  has  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  who  govern 
him  entirely  ;  for  he  has  never  yet  opened  his  mouth  upon  the  subject 
to  his  Council  of  State,  but  strives  to  keep  all  close  w'hich  much  dis¬ 
pleases  them.  They  hold  that  the  raising  an  army  in  Ireland  is  very 
dangerous,  but  I  know  not  what  better  he  could  do;  for  in  England 
everybody  is  di.scontented,  and  to  raise  .an  army  here  is  to  put  a 
sword  in  their  hands  to  defend  themselves.’  • 

Tlie  first  plan,  it  seems,  was  for  Lord  Antrim  to  land  with 
10,000  men  in  the  AVestern  Isles.  Scotland,  AA'enttvorth 
tJiotight,  Avould  offer  no  great  resistance,  and  after  that 
‘  Ham|)den  conld  be  whipped  into  his  senses.’  But  the  whip 
itself  had  to  be  provided,  and  this  could  not  be  done  in  a 
moment.  The  Council  of  State  h.ad  retained  tlifiir  prudence, 
and  saw  the  madness  of  the  whole  eiiterprise.  AA’hen  their  ob¬ 
jections  were  ovcrbt)rne,  the  Irish  Parliament  had  first  to  meet, 
and  ajqwove,  .and  vote  subsidies,  and  this  required  time ;  and 
the  state  of  Scotland  would  not  wait.  An  English  army  was 
at  any  rate  to  be  tried  first.  The  acts  of  the  Assembly  at 
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Glasgow  had  been  an  open  defiance,  and  the  Covenanters 
knew  that  they  would  have  to  defend  themselves.  They 
secured  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Dalkeith,  and  Dumbarton. 
There  were  many  veteran  soldiers  in  Scotland  who  had  served 
in  Germany  in  the  thirty  years’  war.  These  all  volunteered 
for  their  country’s  service.  Alexander  Leslie,  who  had  held  a 
command  under  Gustuvus,  was  chosen  as  general;  tlic  Scotch 
peers,  almost  without  exception,  joining  also  in  the  common 
cause.  Charles,  on  his  side,  called  out  the  country  militia. 
He  petitioned  the  Spanish  Government  to  spare  him  a  few 
regiments  from  Flanders,  and,  with  or  without  their  assistance, 
})rcparcd  to  take  the  field.*  ^loncy  was  the  great  difiiculty. 
The  treasury  Avas  ill-provided ;  the  City  of  London  refused  to 
lend  a  sixpence ;  and  he  was  driven  to  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pedients.  Mr.  Gardiner  says  that  he  even  sold  the  Mastership 
of  the  llolls  to  Sir  Charles  Ca'sar  for  15,000/.  To  please  the 
Catholics  Lord  Arundel  was  made  commaudcr-in-chief.  Com¬ 
panies  were  brought  together,  and  Avere  marched  nortliAvards 
in  detachments — a  scandalous  set,  like  Falstaff’s  rogues — 
‘  killing,  I’obbing,  and  spoiling  .as  they  Avent.’  f  lly  the 
beginning  of  April  12,000  ragged  mutinous  wretches  Avere 
collected  at  York,  Avith  their  Avages  unpaid,  Avith  the  most 
essential  necessaries  unprovided,  l)ut  equal,  it  Avas  supposed, 
to  the  Avork  of  reducing  to  obedience  ‘  the  beggarly  Scots.’ 
Lord  Hamilton  Avas  sent  round  to  the  Forth  Avith  tlie  fleet  to 
oceupy  Inchkelth,  bloekade  Leith,  and  destroy  tlie  Scotch 
commerce ;  Avhile  Charles  sent  out  a  proclamation  of  general 
pardon,  excepting  Argyle,  Leslie,  llothcs,  ^lontrose,  and  eleA’en 
others,  Avhom  he  required  to  surrender  AA’ithin  twenty-four 
hours,  ‘  or  a  price  Avould  be  set  on  their  heads  to  be  ])aid  to 
‘  any  Avho  Avould  kill  them.’  J  Paper  proclamations  did  not 
frighten  men  Avho  had  taken  the  Covenant.  ]Mr.  Gardiner 
says : — 

‘  Preachers  assured  them  that  the  cause  of  national  resistance  Avas 
the  cause  of  God.  The  Avoinen  of  Scotland  spoke  Avitli  no  uncertain 
A-oice.  Mothers  bade  their  sons  go  fortli  and  (piit  themselves  avcII  in 
the  quarrel  Avhich  had  been  forced  on  them.  "Wives  cheerfully  sur¬ 
rendered  their  husbands  for  the  uncerhiinties  of  Avar ;  Avhile  every 
youthful  volunteer  kncAv  Avell  it  Avould  fare  ill  Avith  him  if,  after  step- 


*  Mr.  Gardiner  has  produced  the  most  unccpiivccal  proof's  of  Cliarles’s 
efforts  then  and  afterAvards  to  induce  tho  Catholic  powers  to  help  him 
in  his  struggle  Avith  his  subjects. 

t  Suite  Papers,  Domestic,  vol.  ccccxviii.  Xo.  8. 

Tliis  proclamation  Avas  thouglit  so  scandalous  that  it  Avas  Avith- 
draAvn  almost  immediately. 
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ping  aside  from  tlie  conflict,  he  dared  to  pour  his  tale  of  love  into  the 
ears  of  a  Scottish  maiden.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  214.) 

This  is  commonplace,  and  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  a 
contemporary  letter  tve  read :  ‘  Of  the  women’s  imprecations 
‘  and  curses  everyone  talks,  and  certainly  but  too  true,  wishing 
‘  their  husbands’  and  children’s  flesh  to  be  converted  into  that 
‘  of  dogs,  and  their  souls  annihilated,  if  they  refuse  to  come 
‘  into  the  Covenant,  or  even  consent  to  admit  the  bishops.’  * 
The  women’s  own  words  would  have  been  racier  still  if  any 
one  had  preserved  them.  Leslie’s  army  was  brought  together 
at  Dunbar.  He  had  20,000  men,  well  paid,  Avell  fed,  well 
armed,  and  officered  under  strictest  discipline.  They  Averc 
not  anxious  for  Avar ;  they  Avere  not  disloyal  to  the  king ;  they 
had  no  anger  against  England ;  but  they  Avere  steadily  deter¬ 
mined  that  no  Archbishop  Laud  should  set  aside  Scotch  laAV 
on  Scotch  soil  AA'hile  one  of  them  Avas  alive  to  prevent  him. 
The  adventure  being  Charles’s  OAvn,  he  thought  jAroper  himself 
to  take  part  in  it.  He  joined  the  army  at  York,  and  marched 
on  Avith  it  to  BerAvick.  By  this  time  he  had  as  many  men  as 
Leslie,  but  they  Avere  on  half  rations  for  man  and  horse. 
The  Aveather  Avas  Avet  and  cold.  They  Avere  dispirited  and 
sullen,  unAvilling  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  Avhlch  most  of  them 
thought  a  bad  one.  The  commissariat  Avas  so  Avretched  that 
at  the  end  of  May  one  horse  regiment  had  not  a  loaf  of 
bread  among  them,  nor  a  bundle  of  hay  nor  j)eck  of  oats. 
The  foot  companies  had  been  standing  in  AAater  to  the  ankles 
for  forty-eight  hours,  and  they,  too,  had  *  no  bread,  no  lodging 
‘  but  the  Avet  ground,  nor  any  shelter  but  the  heavens.’ 

No  fighting  Avas  to  be  had  Avith  such  materials,  and  Charles 
had  sense  enough  to  perceive  it.  He  lay  still,  making  no 
attempt  to  advance.  Leslie  came  foi’Avard  to  DunselaAV,  six 
miles  from  him,  and,  after  three  Aveeks  of  negotiation,  the 
bloodless  campaign  ended  in  the  Treaty  of  BerAvick.  On  the 
Avord  of  a  king  Charles  promised  that  the  Scots  should  make 
Avhat  laAvs  they  pleased  in  their  OAvn  Assembly  and  Parliament, 
and  that  he  aa'ouUI  confirm  them.  They  had  distrusted 
Hamilton ;  they  believed  their  sovereign.  They  dissolved 
their  army,  and  Avere  so  grateful  that  they  offered  him  12,000 
men  to  serve  Avith  the  Elector  Palatine.  But  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sovereign  himself  they  Avere  still  rebels,  to  be  chastised  at  a 
better  opportunity.  He  sent  Avord  privately  to  the  Scotch 
bishops  ‘  that  though  he  h.ad  given  Avay  for  the  present  to  that 

*  Edward  Norgate  to  liobert  IJeid,  State  P.apers,  Domestic,  vol. 
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‘  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  Church  and  his  govern- 
‘  nient,  yet  he  would  not  leave  thinking  how  to  rectify  both.’  * 
‘  On  the  word  of  a  king !  ’  England  and  Scotland  had  yet 
to  learn  the  worth  of  Charles’s  word.  In  the  daily  service  he 
must  have  repeated  often  as  a  prayer,  ‘  Take  from  me  the  way 
‘  of  lying ;  ’  but  it  must  have  been  from  the  teeth  outwards. 
He  hurried  back  to  London  and  sent  for  Wentworth  from 
Ireland  to  consider  what  was  next  to  be  done,  ^^’^entworth, 
honourable  man  as  he  was,  had  as  little  sense  as  his  master  of 
the  obligation  of  a  promise.  lie  was  still  for  war — Avar 
aggressive  and  in  earnest.  His  Irish  once  landed  in  Argyle- 
shire,  ‘  the  Scots,’  he  Avas  assured,  ‘  could  not  hold  out  five 
‘  months.’  As  to  England,  the  national  pride  had  been 
insulted.  Let  the  king  call  a  Parliament ;  let  him  abandon 
shii>-money  and  monopolies  and  forest  commissions.  The 
English  nation  Avould  respond  by  voting  legitimate  supplies. 
His  OAvn  Parliament  in  Dublin  AA'ould  set  an  example  of 
loyalty. 

‘  The  main  cause  of  failure,’  Mr.  Gardiner  says  truly,  ‘lay  in  Went- 
Avorth  himself.  Ills  Avant  of  sympathy  Avith  his  generation  is  fatal  to 
his  claims  to  the  highest  statesmanship.  He  could  criticise  incisively 
the  organised  ecclesiastical  democracy  of  the  Scottish  Assembly  ;  he 
had  nothing  to  substitute  for  it  Avhich  Avould  give  him  any  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  Scotch  people.  Of  the  Scotch  people,  indeed,  he  took  but 
little  thought.  It  Avas  enough  for  him  if  lie  Avas  .able  to  subdue  them, 
and  in  order  to  subdue  them  it  was  necessary  to  rally  Englishmen  round 
the  throne.  In  truth,  he  kncAv  England  h.ardly  better  thar.  he  kneAv 
Scotland.  He  could  not  comprehend  hoAV  honest  men  could  look  on 
the  Scotch  resistance  from  a  point  of  vieAV  different  from  his  own.  If 
Englislimen  Avould  but  open  their  eyes  to  the  foulness  of  that  mad 
rebellion,  they  Avould  rejoice  to  be  the  rod  in  the  king’s  hand  to  exer¬ 
cise  righteous  judgment  on  his  enemies.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  278.) 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Gardiner  thinks  that  Charles  and 
his  advisers  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  Avhat  the  ojiinion 
of  the  country  really  Avas. 

‘  Charles  .and  Wentworth  underestimated  the  strength  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  their  policy  too  much ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  even  those  Avho 
felt  most  bitterly  .against  the  Government  Avere  aware  hoAV  strong  Avas 
their  position  in  the  country.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Avhen  Par¬ 
liament  was  not  sitting  our  ancestors  Avere  a  divided  peojile.  Each 
county  formed  a  separate  community,  in  Avhich  the  gentry  discussed 
politics  and  compared  grieA-ances  Avhen  they  met  at  quarter  sessions 
and  assizes.  IletAveen  county  and  county  there  AA.as  no  such  bond. 
No  easy  and  rapid  communication  united  York  Avith  London,  and 

*  State  Papers,  Domestic,  vol.  cccc.xxvii.  No.  3. 
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London  with  Exeter.  No  newspapers  sped  over  the  land  forming  and 
echoing  a  national  opinion  from  the  Cheviots  to  the  Land’s  End.  The 
men  who  grudged  the  payment  of  ship-money  in  Buckinghamshire 
could  only  learn  from  uncertain  rumours  that  it  was  equally  unpopular 
in  Essex  or  in  Shropshire.  There  was,  therefore,  little  of  that  mutual 
confidence  which  distinguishes  an  army  of  veterans  from  an  army  of 
recruits ;  none  of  that  sense  of  dependence  upon  trusted  leaders  which 
gives  unity  of  purpose  and  calm  reliance  to  an  eager  and  expectant 
nation.’  (Ib.  p.  285.) 

There  is  some  justice  in  this.  Want  of  communication  and 
Avant  of  means  of  expression  explain,  if  they  do  not  excuse, 
Wentworth’s  ignorance;  but  national  discontent  generated 
under  such  conditions  is  only  the  more  dangerous.  News¬ 
paper-formed  opinion  is  often  no  more  than  froth,  and 
exhausts  itself  in  the  utterance.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
men  formed  their  own  convictions,  by  Avhlch  they  Avere  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand.  Widespread,  spontaneous  disaffection  rises 
out  of  causes  universally'  operating,  and  politicians  are  but 
children  at  their  Avork  avIio  live  unconscious  of  them  in  a  fool’s 
paradise.  Communication  in  India  tAventy-five  years  ago  Avas 
more  difficult  than  in  the  England  of  Charles  I., and  there  Avere 
Avlder  differences  of  creed  and  race ;  yet  the  spirit  of  mutiny 
could  spread  silently  over  the  Avhole  peninsula  and  burst  at 
once,  as  if  set  on  fire  by  electric  Avires. 

WentAvorth  advised  the  calling  of  Parliament,  and  April  13, 
1640,  was  to  be  the  day  of  opening.  There  AA-as  a  flutter  in 
the  Papal  coterie  about  the  queen.  Count  Rossetti,  the 
Pope’s  agent,  Avas  afraid  that  he  might  be  ordered  out  of  the 
country.  The  king  undertook  that  if  the  jioint  Avas  raised  he 
would  say  that  ‘  the  queen’s  right  to  correspond  Avith  Rome 
‘  Avas  secured  by  the  marriage  treaty.’  This,  she  explained 
to  the  Count,  Avas  not  true,  ‘  but  the  king  Avould  use  it  as  a 
‘  pretext  to  silence  meddlers.’  AVentAVorth  himself,  noAV  raised 
to  be  Earl  of  Strafford,  Avent  back  to  Dublin  to  manipulate 
Ireland  and  sacrifice  that  Avretched  country  to  English  politics. 
From  the  first  hour  of  our  connexion  Avith  it  to  the  present 
moment  this  has  been  the  rule  Avith  Anglo-Irish  statesmanship, 
and  is  the  key  of  our  failure.  Henry  1 1,  forced  Ireland  under 
the  Papacy  to  make  his  peace  for  Becket’s  murder.  From  that 
day  onwards,  through  Reformations,  revolutions,  commercial 
regulations,  distribution  of  patronage,  land  laAVS,  Popery 
laAvs,  every  step  Avhich  English  governments  have  taken  has 
been  dictated  by  some  English  object  \A’hen  examined  to  the 
bottom ;  and  though  from  the  beginning,  also,  Ave  have  been 
skilful  to  Avrap  our  proceedings  in  fine-sounding  phrases,  Ave 
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have  gone  on  sowing  dragons’  teeth,  and  Ireland  has  reaped 
the  harvest.  The  duty  of  an  English  deputy  set  to  rule  an 
unwilling  people  was  to  strengthen  the  system  which  England 
had  deliberately  adopted  for  holding  them  in  subjection.  Loyal 
they  were  not  and  would  not  be,  whatever  pretence  of  loyalty 
they  might  affect  to  assume.  The  alternatives  were  to  abandon 
the  country,  which  England  could  not  afford  to  do,  or  to 
govern  it  on  the  lines  laid  down.  It  might  have  been  better 
if  we  had  ruled  Ireland  as  we  rule  India,  leaving  the  land  to 
the  people,  and  maintaining  our  authoiaty  by  an  army  and 
police.  AV’^e  had  chosen  the  less  expensive,  and  to  ourselves 
more  convenient,  method  of  confiscating  the  estates  of  deter¬ 
mined  rebels,  and  planting  them  with  Scotch  and  English 
colonists. 

Strafford,  with  at  most  but  a  few  years  of  authority,  could 
not  reverse  this  system  :  he  had  not  desired  to  reverse  it,  for 
he  had  himself  contemplated  an  Anglican  settlement  of  Con¬ 
naught.  But  the  majority  of  the  settlers  already  introduced 
Avere  Scotch  by  birth  and  Presbyterian  in  creed.  The  Scots 
in  their  own  country  had  been  in  arms  against  the  king.  The 
Leister  Scots  sympathised  with  them ;  and  Strafford  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  could  use  the  hatred  with  which  the  native 
race  regarded  the  intruders,  to  help  the  king  in  fighting 
Avith  Calvinism. 

English  parties  have  changed  places  in  the  last  tAvo  centu¬ 
ries.  To  Pym  and  Hampden  the  Protestants  Avere  the  first 
objects  of  interest  in  Ireland.  The  modern  Kadicals  are  the 
historical  representatives  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  they  are 
noAv  courting  the  same  allies  Avhom  Strafford  courted,  and 
flinging  the  Protestants  to  the  Avolves.  But  the  principle  is 
the  same.  Strafford  Avanted  a  Catholic  army  to  support 
Charles  I.  ;  the  lladicals  Avant  the  Irish  vote  to  keep  the 
Tories  out  of  office.  The  Irish  Parliament  met  as  had  been 
arranged.  The  Catholics,  Avith  the  Deputy’s  support,  had  a 
majority.  When  he  asked  for  money  to  raise  an  army  to 
fight  against  the  Seots,  he  Avas  asking  the  native  Irish  to  help 
him  in  the  object  nearest  their  own  hearts,  for  the  Scots  in 
Ulster  Avere  occupying  the  lands  of  the  last  darling  of  Irish 
patriot  imagination,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  these  settlers 
Avere  the  advanced  guard  of  their  countrymen,  Avith  Avhom  they 
expected  and  intended  to  come  at  last  into  collision.  Subsidies 
Avere  voted  enthusiastically,  and  leave  Avas  given  to  raise  ten 
thousand  men.  They  Avere  to  be  almost  all  Catholics.  Straf¬ 
ford  sheltered  himself  by  pretending  that  they  Avere  to  be 
officered  by  English  Protestants.  But  the  AA'ord  Protestant 
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was  a  euphemism.  The  Protestant  officers  were  to  be  but 
Catholics  with  a  difference,  Anglo-Catholics  who  hated  Puri¬ 
tans  as  cordially  as  the  Pope  hated  them.  His  own  object,  so 
tar  as  it  w'as  avowed,  was  Scotland,  but  he  indisputably  had 
])urposed  in  the  process  to  extirpate  the  Scotch  Irish  colony 
which  already  had  been  troublesome  to  his  blsho})s.  He  sent 
them  u])an  oath  to  abjure  the  Covenant,  Avhich  he  required  every 
one  of  them  to  take.  Upon  recusants  he  inflicted  fines  on  the 
same  scale  with  Laud’s  in  the  Star  Chamber.*  He  considted 
Sir  George  lladcliffe  on  a  scheme  which  he  had  formed  of 
tearing  them  out  root  and  branch  and  sending  them  after  their 
exiled  ministers.  They  would  have  resisted,  and  the  army 
would  have  found  a  congenial  occupation  in  destroying  them 
and  filling  Ulster  Avith  blood  and  fiame.f  Radcliffe  did  not 
encourage  such  precipitate  operations;  but  the  j)urpose  must 
have  been  well  understood  by  those  who  Avere  intended  to  execute 
it.  AVhen  they  did  execute  it  aftcrAvards,  and  in  a  style  Avhich 
made  the  Avhole  Avorld  ring  Avith  the  story,  they  AA'ere  entitled 
to  plead  that  they  Avere  but  doing  Avhat  had  been  already  de¬ 
liberately  meditated  by  an  English  viceroy.  They  Avere  but 
rooting  up  a  upas  tree. 

Charles  mcanAvhile  Avas  busy  Avlth  his  preparations  in  England. 
The  Scots  sent  up  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  Avith  the  Acts  of  the 
Assembly  Avhich  he  had  engaged  to  ratify.  He  discovered 
that  they  Averc  informal,  invalid.  Instead  of  ratifying  them 
he  sent  Loudoun  to  the  Tower,  and,  anticipating  Parliament, 
set  to  Avork  to  reorganise  his  army.  London  looked  on  suspi¬ 
ciously,  and  still  declined  to  advance  money ;  it  Avas  observed 
that  the  officers  appointed  Avere  again  generally  Catholics. 
At  length  April  lo  arrived,  and  the  Houses  mot  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  eleven  years.  Stratford  had  not  AA’holly  miscalcu¬ 
lated  the  reluctance  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  begin  a 
(luarrel.  ‘  So  great,’  Avrites  j\Iay,J  ‘  Avas  their  care  of  not 
‘  offending  in  this  Parliament,  that  notAvithstanding  they  per- 
‘  ceived  the  money  they  Avere  to  give  to  the  king  must  be  em- 
‘  ployed  against  their  oAvn  interest,  yet  they  took  the  question 
‘  of  the  subsidies  into  consideration,  by  Avhich  they  might  per- 
‘  chance  gain  the  king's  affection  to  Parliaments  ;  and  Avere 
‘  content  to  hoj)e  that  Avhile  the  Houses  sat  the  bad  council 
about  the  king  might  be  aAved  into  moderation,  and  the  Avar 


*  In  October,  IGoU,  Stratford  fined  Henry  Steward  and  his  Avife 
5,()00f.  apiece  for  refusing  the  oath,  and  his  two  daughters  3,000/. 
each.  It  Avas  complete  ruin.  t  Gardiner,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

J  History  of  the  Long  Parliament,  p.  10. 
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‘  against  Scotlaiul,  by  wise  and  honest  interpositions,  might 
‘  again  be  composed,  as  it  liad  been  the  summer  before.’ 

The  king  had  called  them  simply  to  vote  him  money  and  to 
go  home  again.  The  vote  would  give  him  credit,  and  would 
serve  as  a  sanction  to  the  policy  for  which  the  money  Avas 
needed.  He  wanted  no  advice  and  no  discussion.  Convo¬ 
cation,  which  met  at  the  same  time,  had  shown  the  right 
spirit.  Convocation  had  voted  six  subsidies  without  a  Avord, 
and  Charles  and  Strafford  too  had  really  expected  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  AA'ould  do  the  same.  Parliament  did  not  refuse  the 
money,  but  before  they  gave  it  they  desired  to  state  their 
grievances.  Charles  required  subsidies,  not  grievances.  lie 
appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Ills  necessities,  he  said, 
Avould  not  admit  of  delay.  Let  him  have  his  subsidies,  and 
then  if  anything  Avas  Avrong  it  should  be  redressed.  This 
could  not  be  accepted.  Pyin  spoke  out,  arraigning  Laud  and 
his  ])illories,  ship-money,  coat  and  conduct  money,  and  all  the 
methods  by  Avhich  armies  Avere  maintained  on  prerogative. 
The  king  offered  to  abandon  ship-money  if  he  could  have 
twelve  subsidies.  The  Commons  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  Avar  should  be  stopped,  if  possible,  altogether.  Pym 
had  communicated  Avith  Loudoun  in  the  ToAver.  lie  desired 
that  the  Scotch  commissioners  should  be  heard  in  Parliament ; 
and  now  WentAvorth  made  the  Avorst  political  mistake  in  his 
whole  life.  He  conceived  that  the  king  Avould  be  better  able 
to  deal  Avith  English  constitutionalism  at  the  head  of  an  Anglo- 
Irish  victorious  army ;  that  it  Avould  be  victorious  he  never 
doubted,  and  after  a  short  struggle  of  three  Aveeks  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Avas  dissolved  Glanville,  the  Speaker,  was  prevented 
from  attending,  because  there  was  no  doubt  made  that  at  the 
last  moment  a  protest  Avould  have  been  proposed  against  ship- 
money,  and  that  Glanville  A\-ould  have  ‘  put  the  question.’  * 

On  the  day  of  the  dissolution  the  Privy  Council  met  to  con¬ 
sider  what  should  next  be  done  ;  and  Strafford  made  the  fatal 
speech — Henry  Vane  taking  notes  of  it — Avhich  a  year  later 
sent  him  to  the  scaffold.  ‘  Go  on,’  he  said  to  the  king  ;  ‘  you 
‘  are  loosed  and  absolved  from  all  rules  of  government.  Being 
‘  reduced  to  extreme  necessity,  everything  is  to  be  done  as 
‘  powers  Avill  admit,  and  that  you  are  to  do.  The  Parliament 
‘  has  refused  [supplies],  and  you  are  acquitted  toAvards  God 
*  and  man.  You  have  an  army  in  Ireland  you  may  employ 
‘  here  to  reduce  this  kingdom.  I  am  confident  as  anything 
under  heaven  Scotland  Avill  not  hold  out  five  months.’ 

*  State  Papers,  Domestic,  vol.  ccccliii.  No.  2 1. 
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‘  You  have  an  army  in  Ireland  you  may  employ  here  to  re- 
‘  duce  this  kingdom  ’ !  What  did  Strafford  mean  by  this  king¬ 
dom  ?  lie  said  himself  that  he  was  thinking  only  of  Scotland. 
Is  it  likely  that  if  he  had  conquered  Scotland  he  would  have 
left  his  Irish  behind  the  Tweed  when  he  came  southward  to 
give  Hampden  the  promised  whlpj)ing  ? 

Parliament  gone.  Convocation  was  left  sitting  to  vote 
canons  for  the  archbishop.  Pym’s  communications  with 
Loudoun  being  guessed  at  or  secretly  known,  he,  Hampden, 
and  several  others  were  arrested  on  !May  12.  Their  houses 
were  searched,  their  papers  were  taken  from  them,  and  orders 
were  sent  out  for  the  mustering  of  the  train-bands  throughout 
the  kingdom  to  subdue  the  Scotch  ‘  rebellion.’  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  year  had  not  been  a  grateful  one.  The  war 
was  unpopular  before ;  it  was  now  detested.  In  Kent  the 
farmers  said  ‘  they  would  be  as  assuredly  undone  by  going  as 
‘  by  refusing  to  go,’  and  therefore  stayed  at  home.  The  grand 
jury  replied  with  a  remonstrance,  complaining  of  the  dissolu¬ 
tion,  and  talking  of  the  ‘  Petition  of  Kight.’  *  Of  the  com¬ 
panies  \yhich  were  mustered,  many  were  more  ungovernable 
than  they  had  proved  even  in  the  jireceding  year.  An  awkward 
Protestant  temper  showed  itself.  The  North  Devon  men 
murdered  their  commander.  Lieutenant  Evers,  because  he  was 
a  ‘  Papist.’  Twenty  of  them  came  forward  and  confessed, 
telling  the  deputy-lieutenant  that  they  were  all  guilty,  and 
if  he  hanged  one  he  should  hang  the  whole.f  This  company 
was  sent  home  and  disbanded.  An  Essex  corps  broke  out 
against  Laud  ;  they  entered  the  ritualised  churches,  tore  down 
the  new  ‘  chancel  rails,’  and  rei)laced  the  altars  in  the  middle 
of  the  aisle  as  tables.  There  was  a  special  soreness  at  being 
called  to  serve  under  Catholic  officers.  Lord  Mohun  Avas 
killed  at  Cirencester.  Two  soldiers  were  executed  for  the 
murder ;  their  comrades  in  revenge  seized  every  recusant  they 
could  find,  and  forced  them  to  church  at  the  sword’s  point. 
At  NeAvcastle,  ‘  the  disbandings  and  insolencies  of  the  soldiers  ’ 
Avere  so  formidable,  that  the  provost-marshal  Avas  sent  among 
them.J  The  grand  jury  of  Yorkshire  complained  that  the 
county  Avas  being  overrun  Avith  rogues,  Avho  robbed  and  burnt, 
and  put  them  in  fear  for  their  Avives  and  children. §  The 
gentry  of  Yorkshire  generally,  though  they  had  no  taint  of 
Puritanism  in  them,  declared  that  they  could  not  leave  their 


*  Ib.,  vol.  ccccHii.  No.  11 ;  vol.  cccclix.  No.  77. 
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families  unprotected,  and  would  stir  no  further  with  their  men 
than  their  own  safety  should  force  them.  The  troops  them¬ 
selves  were  of  the  worst  material ;  and  the  worst  was  made  of 
them  because  their  wajjes  were  unpaid.  They  had  to  live  by 
plunder  if  they  Avere  to  live  at  all.  Charles,  in  despair  at  the 
reports  which  reached  him,  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London ;  told  them  that  he  would  and  must  have  a  loan  of 
200,000/.  If  they  did  not  provide  it  willingly,  he  would  take 
300,000/.  They  were  inclined  to  let  him  try.  Lend  they 
still  Avould  not.  ‘  You  Avill  never  do  good  to  these  citizens  of 

*  London,’  said  Strafford,  ‘  till  you  have  made  an  example  of 
‘  some  of  the  aldermen.  Unless  you  hang  u])  some  of  them  you 

*  Avill  do  no  good  Avith  them.’  *  Charles  dared  not  hang.  lie  im¬ 
prisoned  four  of  them  for  a  Aveek  and  then  let  them  go. 
Foiled  at  home  he  looked  abroad.  Strafford  in  person  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Spanish  ambassador.  ‘  His  master,’  he  said, 
‘  Avas  ready,  as  soon  as  it  Avas  in  his  poAver,  to  join  the  Spaniards 
‘  in  the  league  against  the  Dutch,  Avhich  Avas  the  object  of 
‘  their  Avishes  ;  but  he  could  not  do  it  Avhile  Scotland  Avas  un- 
‘  subdued.  To  subdue  it  Avould  require  a  large  sum  of  money. 
‘  Would  not  the  King  of  Spain  lend  him  300,000/.  ?  Scotland 
‘  reduced,  Avar  should  then  be  declared  against  the  Dutch. 

‘  Even  for  the  present  the  English  fleet  could  be  used  in  con- 

veying  supplies  to  Flanders  and  covering  Dunkirk.  The 

*  king  should  have  ample  security,  and  at  tlie  AA’orst  could  iu- 

*  demnify  himself  by  taking  the  property  of  such  English  mer- 

*  chants  aaIiosc  vessels  might  be  in  Spanish  harbours.’  f  While 
the  ambassador  communicated  Avith  Madrid,  Henrietta  Maria 
tried  France  and  Genoa,  and  even  the  Pope  himself.  If  the 
Pope  Avould  but  send  men  and  money,  he  might  expect  any¬ 
thing  from  Chardes’s  gratitude. 

The  Irish  army  became  a  fact ;  ten  thousand  kerne  drilled 
and  armed  Avere  assembled  at  Carrickfergus  ready  for  mis¬ 
chief,  but  the  rumour  of  them  Avas  fast  exciting  the  English 
temper.  Kiots  broke  out  in  London — Lambeth  Avas  attacked 
and  the  queen’s  chapel  menaced.  The  Scots,  Avell  informed 
of  Avhat  Avas  going  on,  and  probably  having  a  secret  under¬ 
standing  Avith  Pym  and  his  friends,  were  inclining  to  antici¬ 
pate  matters,  to  advance  direct  into  England  and  bring  the 
quarrel  to  a  crisis  before  the  Irish  storm  should  break  or  the 
king  should  be  ready  to  receive  them.  It  Avas  said  openly  in 
the  City  that  they  Avere  coming,  and  it  api)eared  as  if  many 
people  Avished  that  they  might  come.  The  council,  frightened 
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at  the  look  of  things,  laid  the  blame  on  Strafford ;  and  Straf¬ 
ford,  who  should  have  been  with  his  Irish  at  Carrickfergus,  fell 
ill  at  his  house  in  London  with  impatience  and  anxiety.  The 
king’s  own  heart  failed  him.  Answers  came  in  from  abroad 
all  unfavourable.  France  advised  him  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Parliamentary  chiefs.  Xo  money  could  be  had  from 
Spain  or  from  the  Genoese.  The  Po])e  said  that  if  the  king 
would  become  a  Catholic  he  might  have  what  he  pleased, 
otherwise  it  was  impossible.  The  position  grew  more  des¬ 
perate  every  day.  In  the  middle  of  June  Charles  had  decided 
for  peace.  He  released  the  Scotch  commissioners,  and  sent 
them  home  with  offers  liberal  enough,  if  his  promises  could  be 
relied  on.  Hut  he  had  broken  faith  once,  and  the  Scots 
determined  that  if  they  were  to  negotiate  a  second  time  it 
should  be  with  arms  in  their  hands  and  in  his  own  kingdom. 
There  was  no  fear  of  a  second  Flodden.  X'orthumberland  and 
Durham  were  ready  to  receive  them  as  friends.  Strafford 
shook  off  his  illness.  There  was  no  time  now  to  think  of 
Ireland.  lie  flew  down  to  York.  The  king  himself  had  to 
follow  if  the  torpid  loyalty  of  the  Northern  gentry  was  to  be 
quickened  into  action.  The  army  at  York  itself  was  a  mob. 
Lord  Conway  had  a  few  mutinous  regiments  with  him  at 
Newcastle,  but  entirely  inadequate  to  check  an  invasion. 

Charles  left  London  on  August  20.  The  same  day  the 
Scots,  25,000  strong,  crossed  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream.  Their 
infantry  marched  light  without  body  armour,  but  with  swords 
and  muskets.  The  Highlanders  had  bows  and  arrows.  The 
orders  were  ‘  on  pain  of  death  not  to  disturb  man,  woman,  or 

*  child,  nor  to  take  the  worth  of  a  chicken  or  pot  of  ale  with- 

*  out  paying  for  it,’  and  the  discipline  was  so  good  that  ‘  no 

*  manner  of  hurt  was  done  to  any  man  either  in  corn  or 
‘  meadow.’  *  No  one  knew  how  far  they  were  coming.  Straf¬ 
ford  would  not  believe  to  the  last  moment  that  they  would 
enter  England  at  all.  Conway  sent  him  word  that  if  they 
advanced  on  Newcastle  he  must  burn  the  ships  in  the  river 
and  retreat.  Strafford  bade  him  *  for  the  love  of  Christ  ’  to 
stand  to  his  post.  Charles  passionately  addressed  the  York- 
shiremen.  ‘  It  was  the  law  of  God  and  nature  to  defend  the 
‘  king’s  person  ;  those  that  refused  should  look  well  what  they 
‘  were  doing,  for  it  was  high  treason,  and  they  were  in  danger 
‘  of  fine  and  imprisonment ;  they  were  bound  by  knight’s 
‘  service  to  serve  with  themselves  and  their  horses  for  forty 
‘  days  when  the  realm  was  invaded.’  The  loyalest  of  men  will 
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not  stir  when  the  leaders  are  blind.  The  Scots  moved  swiftly. 
In  three  days  they  were  on  the  Tyne.  On  the  28th  they 
crossed  live  miles  up  the  river  at  Xewburn.  Conway’s  troops 
turned  their  backs  after  a  paltry  skirmish.  Leslie  was  in 
possession  of  Newcastle,  and  Strafford’s  campaign,  which  was 
to  have  made  an  end  of  Presbyterianism,  collapsed  at  the  first 
blow. 

All  Avas  over.  Charles,  now  helpless,  called  a  council  of 
the  peers  at  York.  Twelve  of  them,  Essex,  Bedford,  Hert¬ 
ford,  Rutland,  Warwick,  iMandeville,  and  six  others,  repre¬ 
sented  the  situation  to  him.  ‘  The  realm  and  his  own  person 
‘  in  danger,’  ‘  the  revenue  wasted,’  ‘  the  kingdom  full  of  fear 
‘  and  discontent,’  ‘  the  innovations  in  religion,’  ‘  the  open 
‘  encouragement  to  Popery  by  the  employment  of  Catholic 
‘  officers,’  worst  of  all,  ‘  the  credible  report  of  an  intention  to 
‘  bring  in  Irish  and  foreign  forces.’  He  must  call  a  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  these  grievances  might  be  taken  away,  and  the 
authors  and  counsellors  of  these  measures  ‘  might  be  brought 
‘  to  such  legal  trial  and  condign  punishment  as  the  nature  of 
‘  their  several  offences  should  require.’  *  Pym  and  Hampden, 
it  may  be  said  perhaps  some  of  these  Lvelve  peers  themselves, 
had  invited  in  the  Scots,  and  this  Avas  treason.  Very  likely.  Had 
not  Charles  on  his  side  invited  in  Italians  and  Spaniards  and 
Irish  papists  ?  LaAvs  Avere  not  made  to  protect  sovereigns  Avho 
forget  their  own  oath;  and  there  are  times Avhen  technical  treason 
is  the  purest  patriotism.  The  delirious  dream  had  passed;  the 
Short  Parliament  had  been  dissolved  on  May  5,  and  after  one 
disgraeeful  summer  the  poor  king  had  again  to  face  his  sub¬ 
jects  and  to  find  them  no  longer  in  their  old  temper.  Laud 
and  Straftbrd  had  played  for  a  high  stake;  the  game  had 
gone  against  them,  and  those  Avho  appeal  to  force  must  take 
the  consequences  Avhen  they  miscalculate  the  chances.  An 
armistice  Avas  arranged  Avith  the  Scots ;  they  Avere  to  remain 
Avhere  they  Avere,  and  Avere  to  be  allowed  40,000/.  a  month 
for  their  expenses.  The  Avrits  Avent  out  for  the  elections. 
Parliament  Avas  to  meet  on  November  3  and  to  dictate  its  OAvn 
terms. 

Strafford  kneAv  Avhat  Avas  coming.  It  is  said  that  he  Avould 
have  remained  in  Yorkshire  if  the  king  had  not  required  his 
presence  in  London  ;  but  he  Avas  so  bi'ave  a  man  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  have  thought  of  hiding  himself.  The  king  AA’as 
bound  in  honour  to  protect  him  against  the  Avorst,  and  promised 
that  his  life  should  not  be  in  danger.  Charles  indeed  Avas 
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still  blind  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  "Was  he  not  still  an 
anointed  sovereign  ?  He  imagined  that  he  could  anticipate 
the  impeachment  of  his  minister  by  impeaching  Pym  himself 
for  bringing  the  Scots  into  England.  In  the  first  place  he 
had  no  evidence.  In  the  second,  to  have  proved  his  case 
would  have  availed  him  nothing,  and  would  have  precipitated 
his  own  fall.  November  3  came,  and  the  Long  Parliament 
met.  Great  as  the  excitement  was,  there  were  moderate  men 
then,  as  there  always  are  in  English  assemblies.  The  Lords 
at  York  had  spoken  of  trial  .and  punishment.  Pym  moved 
instantly  on  the  opening  for  a  committee  to  enquire  into 
Strafford’s  conduct  in  Ireland.  A  Mr.  Iludyerd  proposed  that 
‘  they  should  be  content  with  removing  evil  counsellors  from 
‘  tlie  king  without  seeking  any  man’s  ruin  or  life.’ 

‘  It  would  have  been  far  better,’  sjiys  Mr.  Gardiner,  ‘  for  England  if 
Rudyerd’s  well-meant  suggestion  could  have  been  carried  out.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  there  was  but  one  condition  under  which  it  was  practicable, 
and  that  condition  did  not  exist.  If  Charles  could  be  trusted  to  break 
off  once  and  for  ever  from  his  old  life,  and  to  acknowledge,  not  in 
word  alone,  th.at  his  face  had  been  persistently  turned  in  the  wrong 
direction  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  it  might  be  safe  to  allow 
the  instruments  of  the  evil  system  which  was  to  be  abolished  to  pass 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  secure  retirement.  The  knowledge  that  this 
could  not  be  so  made  a  sharper  course  nccess.ary.  For  the  moment 
Parliament  was  strong.  But  its  strength  would  not  last  for  ever. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Scottish  army  must  be  paid  off,  and  recross  the 
border.  TTejik  as  the  English  army  was  at  present,  it  might  become 
strong  if  anything  should  occur  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular  feeling 
against  the  l^ots.  Above  all  that,  the  Irish  Catholic  army  across  the 
sea  was  a  grim  reiility,  w'hicli  Pym  and  his  associates  never  lost  sight 
of  as  long  as  it  remained  in  e.xistence.  Probably  the  only  true  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was  the  abdication  or  dethronement  of  the  king.  It 
coidd  not  be  reasonably  expected  of  Charles  that  he  should  fit  himself 
for  the  entirely  changed  conditions  which  w'ere  before  him,  and  his 
presence  on  the  throne  could  no  longer  serve  any  useful  condition  either 
for  himself  or  his  subjects.  Such  a  solution,  however,  did  not  come 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  lie  certainly  was  not  likely  to 
propose  it,  nor  was  anyone  else  likely  even  to  think  of  it.  If  he  was 
to  be  irresponsible,  responsibility  would  fall  the  heavier  on  his  ministers. 
They  would  receive  more  blame  than  was  their  due,  because  he  would 
receive  less  than  his.  The  cry  for  their  punishment  in  order  that  none 
might  hereafter  dare  to  follow  in  their  steps  would  wax  the  louder 
when  it  was  perceived  that  only  by  their  punishment,  perhaps  only  by 
their  death,  could  their  pernmnent  exclusion  from  office  be  made  abso¬ 
lutely  certain.’ 

If  the  popular  leaders  were  afraid  of  future  reaction  in  the 
country,  severity  to  Strafford  was  not  the  likeliest  means  of 
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preventing  it.  The  sharper  the  use  ■which  men  make  of  power, 
the  sooner  it  will  ])ass  from  them.  But  there  Avas  a  feeling 
in  the  Long  Parliament  more  respectable  than  fear.  States¬ 
men  who  ventured  into  courses  dangerous  to  the  national  wel¬ 
fare  were  not  yet  looked  on  as  guilty  of  no  more  than  mistakes, 
for  Avhich  a  temporary  exclusion  from  ottice  was  au  adequate 
jmnishment.  Hundreds  of  miserable  men  had  been  imprisoned, 
fined,  tortured,  mutilated  by  an  arbitraiy  court,  over  Avhich 
Strafford  and  Laud  ])resided,  to  force  a  system  upon  the 
country  which  half  the  people  abhorred,  and  Avhich  they 
thought  that  they  had  done  with  for  CA'cr.  When  the  nation 
itself  refused  to  support  them  in  these  measi;res,  they  had 
conspired  against  the  Constitution,  and  had  meant  to  crush 
resistance  by  inti’oducing  armies  of  Papists.  Their  motives 
might  have  been  pure  ;  they  might  have  been  seeking  only  to 
do  what  they  believed  to  be  right.  Political  criminals  are 
generally  high-minded  and  disinterested,  but  they  are  criminals 
none  the  less,  and  criminals  which  a  wise  government  ought 
least  to  deal  with  leniently,  from  the  breadth  of  misery  Avhich 
they  produce.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  Laud 
and  Strafford  Avere  guilty  men,  and  Avere  rcsj)onsible  Avith  their 
lives  for  Avhat  they  liad  done. 

Strafford’s  Irish  ‘  treason,’  as  men  then  called  it,  Avas  too 
patent.  lie  Avas  impeached  the  first  Aveek  of  the  session.  Pym 
liimsclf  carried  up  the  articles  of  accusation  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and,  for  fear  the  Earl  might  escape,  demanded  his  in¬ 
stant  arrest.  The  Lords  made  no  difficulty,  and  Strafford  Avas 
sent  to  the  Tower.  The  next  step  Avas  a  hint  to  Laud  to  prepare 
for  the  same  fate.  The  C’ominons  ordered  the  liberation  of 
the  three  victims  of  the  High  Commission  Court  Avlth  Avhom 
]\Ir.  Gardiner’s  story  opens.  On  November  28,  Prynne 
and  Burton,  and  a  Aveek  later  Dr.  BastAvick,  Avere  carried  in 
triumph  through  London,  a  hundred  coaches  and  a  thousand 
horse  escorting  them.  Those  ears  so  uinvisely  sliced  aAA'ay 
Avere  now  to  be  paid  for.  Secretary  AVindebaiik,  Henrietta 
IMaria’s  fjiA'ourite,  seeing  how  things  Averc  going,  8lipj)ed 
away  to  France.  Chief  Justice  Finch,  bis  ship-money  judg¬ 
ment  sitting  on  his  conscience,  escaped  to  the  Hague  on  the 
night  when  the  police  Avere  to  have  come  for  him.  The 
bishops  had  been  grinding  men’s  souls  and  bodies.  Fifteen 
thousand  citizens  of  London  sent  in  a  petition  for  their  instant 
and  total  abolition.  The  Commons  j)aused  to  consider ;  but 
they  Aoted  doAvn  Laud’s  canons  as  against  the  laAv,  and  Laud 
himself  folloAved  Strafford  to  the  ToAver.  Stern  measures — 
but,  in  days  Avhen  the  consciences  of  men  are  aAvake,  measures 
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often  are  stern,  and  ought  to  be  stem.  Those  who  are 
appointed  to  administer  the  law,  and  set  themselves  above  the 
law,  or  strain  the  interpretation  of  the  law  for  their  own 
theories,  have  done  more  than  forfeit  public  confidence ;  and 
their  faidt  is  measured  by  the  evil  'which  they  have  accom¬ 
plished  or  tried  to  accomplish. 

The  articles  of  Strafford’s  Impeachment  •were  extreme.  Ilis 
conduct  w'as  made  the  worst  of,  and  was  perhaps  occasionally 
misinterpreted.  But  essentially  the  charges  against  him  were 
true.  lie  had  ‘  endeavoured  to  introduce  arbitrary  govern- 
‘  ment.’  He  had  ‘laboured  to  subvert  the  rights  of  Parliament.’ 
lie  had  been  the  king’s  most  trusted  adviser,  and  the  whole 
policy  of  the  late  years — the  attein])t  to  set  up  again  the 
detested  ante-lieformation  domination  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
straining  of  the  prerogative  by  which  it  was  to  be  effected — 
was  either  Stratford’s  work  or  was  directly  sanctioned  by  him. 
The  worst  act  of  all,  the  raising  an  Irish  army  to  coerce 
English  and  Scotch  Protestants,  was  entirely  his  OAvn.  Of 
course  the  Court  tried  to  save  him.  Henrietta  iSIaria  imagined 
that  if  the  Pope  Avould  but  let  her  have  125,000/,  she  could 
bribe  Pym  and  IIam])den.  Her  confessor.  Father  Phillips, 
consulted  with  Rossetti.  If  too  much  was  not  made  of  religion, 
France  and  Holland  might  interfei'e,  or  might  at  least  mediate. 
Failing  hope  on  this  side,  or  else  along  with  it,  there  was  the 
Royalist  army  at  York,  It  could  not  be  disbanded  as  long  as 
the  Scots  Avere  in  England.  It  AA-as  made  of  loose  materials, 
not  given  to  Puritanism  or  Avell  inclined  to  it.  Army  officers 
Avere  alloAA’ed  access  to  Strafford  in  the  ToAver.  Could  not 
something  be  contrived  for  a  sudden  march  on  London  ?  The 
ToAver  might  be  surprised  and  Strafford  liberated.  Mr. 
Gardiner  thinks  that  if  ‘  Pym  and  his  allies  had  been  more 
‘  tolerant,’  ‘  there  AAould  have  been  no  Popish  plot.’  ‘  Evil 
‘  begets  evil,’  he  says,  ‘  and  the  hard  measui’e  Avhich  they  Avere 
‘  dealing  to  the  Catholics  led  to  this  invitation  to  a  foreign 
‘  priest  and  a  foreign  king  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
‘  England.’  AVe  should  rather  put  it  the  other  A\'ay.  If  there 
had  been  no  scheming  to  destroy  the  Protestant  religion,  Pym 
Avoidd  have  been  heard  of  only  in  his  profession,  and  Hampden  as 
a  Buckinghamshire  country  gentleman.  Charles  had  not  AA'aited 
for  his  troubles  Avith  the  Long  Parliament  to  ask  for  troops 
from  Spain  and  Italy.  The  aggression  Avas  on  his  side.  He 
had  begun  Avith  trying  to  impose  his  OAvn  Avill  upon  the 
country.  Those  Avho  opposed  him  he  regarded  as  rebels  and 
traitors,  Avhom  he  might  laAvfully  crush  by  the  first  means  that 
presented  themselves.  Kings  and  queens  are  apt  to  think  in 
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this  way.  Louis  Seize  and  JIarie-Antoinette  thought  so  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  lloyal  persons  seldom  hear  the 
truth.  They  live  and  breathe  in  an  atmosjjhere  of  flattery, 
and  are  but  half  responsible  when  they  believe  that  they  are 
not  as  common  men.  For  the  first  six  months  that  the  Long 
Parliament  was  in  session  the  King  of  England,  in  his  palace 
at  Whitehall,  was  thinking  of  little  save  by  what  contrivances 
he  could  undermine  and  destroy  it.  Letters  must  have  come, 
of  •which  the  trace  is  lost,  and  hopes  held  out  on  which  to 
build.  On  Februsiry  12  the  Queen  was  sanguine  enough  to 
tell  Rossetti  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  about  to  land  in 
England  with  20.000  men;  France  would  support  him;  the 
King  would  dissolve  the  Parliament,  release  Strafford,  and 
give  him  the  government  of  the  country.  The  Irish  army 
would  be  brought  over,  and  all  would  be  well.*  On  these  air- 
drawn  visions  the  Court  was  feeding  itself,  while  London  was 
going  distracted  with  rage  and  fear. 

Strafford’s  trial  opened  on  March  22,  and  it  was  evident 
from  the  first  that  the  head  and  front  of  the  charge  against 
him  was  his  action  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Gardiner  cotnidains  that 
in  Pym’s  eyes  the  great  viceroy  wa'?  ‘  a  vulgar  criminal.’ 
Mr.  Gardiner’s  judgment  in  this  matter  is  too  much  influenced 
by  contemporary  modern  politics.  Pym,  he  thinks,  was  over¬ 
anxious  for  the  English  Protestant  colony.  In  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
eyes,  the  policy  which  had  planted  that  colony  in  Ireland  was 
unjust  from  the  first.  The  Scotchman  or  Englishman  in  Ulster 
he  regards  as  an  intruder,  who  had  robbed  the  genuine  owner 
of  the  land  of  his  fathers.  ‘  The  view,’  he  says,  ‘  which  Straf- 
*  ford  took  of  Ireland  Avas  far  truer  than  the  view  which  was 
‘  taken  by  Pym.’  He  cannot  know  how  abject  and  wretched 
had  been  the  condition  of  the  Irish  labourers  under  their 
own  chiefs;  and  he  is  entirely  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  labourers  Avere  dispossessed:  the  colonists  Avere  but  too 
glad  to  keep  them.  Under  the  O’Donnells,  the  O’Neils,  the 
O’Connors,  even  under  the  Butlers  and  the  Fitzgeralds,  there 
Avas  no  more  miserable  Avretch  in  the  Avholc  globe  than  the 
Irish  ‘  earth-tiller.’  Ills  very  occupation  Avas  a  disgrace — 
work  Avas  held  to  be  only  fit  for  slaves ;  a  brave  man  Avould 
never  soil  his  hands  Avith  it.  The  Irish  lords,  chiefs,  petty 
chiefs,  or  Avhatever  they  AA’ere  called,  lived  in  their  castles  Avith 
a  lazy  multitude  of  kerne  about  them  whose  lives  Avere  spent 
in  fighting,  stealing,  Avhisky-drinking,  feasting  on  the  cattle 
which  they  had  stolen  from  their  neighbours,  and  listening  to 


*  Gardiner,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
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their  own  praises  from  pipers  and  poets ;  *  and  as  in  every 
country  the  inhabitants  live  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  for  they 
cannot  live  otherwise,  the  burden  of  supporting  chief  and 
followers  fell  on  the  unhappy  peasant.  These  were  the  persons 
who  had  been  driven  out  to  make  room  for  the  colonists. 
Being  inveterately  rebellious,  they  were  deprived  of  the  means 
of  continuing  their  lawless  existence  ;  they  were  condemned  to 
find  an  honest  living  or  to  starve  as  they  had  deserved.  To 
the  earth-tiller  the  coming  in  of  the  new  owners  meant  only 
fair  treatment  and  fair  wages,  and  homes  secured  from  plunder. 
It  is  an  insult  to  Strafford’s  intelligence  to  suppose  that  he 
could  entertain  a  sentimental  sympathy  with  the  old  system, 
or  seriously  Avish  to  restore  it,  but  in  his  scorn  of  the  Presby¬ 
terians  he  neglected  the  interests  of  the  country  which  he  Avas 
sent  to  govern.  lie  had  purposed  the  deliberate  expulsion  or 
destruction  of  40,000  Scotch  families.  Careless  Avhat  passions 
he  Avas  stirring,  Avhat  hopes  he  Avas  feeding,  he  had  thought 
only  hoAv  he  could  use  the  animosity  of  the  exasperated 
Celtic  banditti  against  the  settlers  who  were  turning  the  soil 
to  the  purposes  for  Avhich  Nature  made  it,  to  raise  a  force 
Avhicli,  under  the  name  of  loyalty,  aa’ouM  trample  on  the  religion 
and  the  liberties  of  Scotland  and  England.  ‘  Vulgar  criminal’ 
Strafford  Avas  not ;  in  another  age,  and  under  other  forms,  the 
same  policy  might  be  adopted  again  to  gain  the  votes  of  Irish 
constituencies.  But  Avitli  the  great  issues  Avhich  then  Avere 
pending  Pym  might  Avell  thiidv  that  the  Viceroy  had  betrayed 
the  dearest  interests  of  all  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  case  dragged  on.  Strath)rd  defended  himself  gallantly, 
lie  denied  that  the  Irish  were  to  have  been  brought  into 
England ;  the  king  ])r()tested  that  in  his  hearing  it  had 
never  been  mentioned.  But  Charles’s  Avord  carried  little 
Aveight,  !uul  deserved  to  carry  none.  The  (pjeen  had  men¬ 
tioned  this  very  Irish  army  to  the  Papal  agent  as  one  of  the 
supports  to  Avhich  he  trusted. 

Dangerous,  nevertheless,  and  guilty  as  Stratford’s  action  had 
been,  he  had  done  nothing  Avhich  Avas  technically  treason.  lie 
might  have  escaped,  perhaps,  if  no  fresh  provocation  had  been 
given.  Charles  Avas  still  king,  however,  in  his  own  imagina¬ 
tion.  lie  could  not  understand  that  he  had  become  the 
shadow  of  a  king,  or  believe  that  England  and  the  Avorld 
Avould  alloAV  his  subjects  to  dictate  the  laAV  to  him.  He  Avished 

*  For  proof  of  tliis  let  the  reader  avIio  distrusts  the  English  reports 
turn  to  any  page  of  the  ‘  Annals  of  the  Four  Jfasters,’  the  Irish  national 
history. 
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Strafford  to  be  saved,  but  be  wished  himself  to  save  him  by 
his  own  authority.  Plot  followed  plot.  Again  the  York 
army  was  to  come  to  London  and  seize  the  Tower.  Again 
the  foreign  powers  were  besieged  with  prayers  for  help.  The 
Parliament  desired  that  the  Irish  army  should  be  disbanded ; 
it  Avas  answering  no  purpose,  except  to  exasperate.  Yet 
Charles  refused.  The  Lords  were  hesitating  over  their  verdict. 
Much  that  Charles  w’as  doing  had  been  betrayed  to  Pym. 
Two  army  plots  had  been  actually  discovered,  and  no  one 
could  say  what  else  might  not  be  in  preparation.  The  leaders 
of  the  Commons  knew  well  what  mercy  they  might  expect  if 
the  Court  triumphed ;  the  London  mob  were  working  them¬ 
selves  into  fury.  At  this  critical  moment  Henry  Vane  pro¬ 
duced  the  notes  of  the  language  which  Strafford  had  used  at 
the  Council  table  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Short  Parliament. 
The  words,  if  correctly  taken  down,  seemed  to  leave  no  room 
for  uncertainty  as  to  w’hat  his  intentions  had  really  been,  and 
this  decided  his  fate.  The  House  of  Commons  rvould  leave 
it  no  longer  to  the  judgment  of  individual  peers  whether 
Strafford’s  conduct  fell  within  the  letter  of  the  Statute  of 
Treasons,  and  they  supplemented  the  impeachment  by  a 
quicker  process.  The  consent  of  the  peers  would  still  be 
required  to  a  hill  of  attainder,  hut  the  timid  or  the  neutral 
might  be  absent  with  less  notice  from  the  division,  and  would 
not  he  forced  to  answer  Yes  or  Xo  as  in  a  formal  trial.*  On 
April  12  the  Bill  Avas  introduced  ;  on  the  14th  it  was  read  a 
second  time;  on  the  21st  it  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  204 
to  59.  The  king  sent  for  Pym.  What  passed  hetAveen  them 
is  unknoAvn,  hut  it  Avas  fruitless.  On  the  24th  20,000  Londoners 
came  doAvn  to  Westminster  clamouring  Avildly  for  Strafford’s 
head.  The  dread,  the  rage,  the  ])assion,  the  accumulate  danger 
of  years  Avas  concentrated  on  his  single  person.  Strafford 
Avas  the  cause  of  all  their  misery.  Let  Strafford  die,  and  the 
black  enchantment  Avould  be  gone. 

The  hill  Avent  up  to  the  Lords.  Foav  of  them  had  any 
liking  for  Strafford ;  some  thought  him  as  guilty  as  Pym 
thought.  The  first  reading  passed  easily,  and  the  second 
Avith  no  considerable  opposition.  The  king  sent  for  the 
House  of  Commons  on  ^lay  1.  He  promised  them  that 
Strafford  should  never  more  hold  any  public  employment ;  he 

*  This,  at  least,  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  cliange  of 
process.  But  the  legal  difficulty  Avas  considerable.  No  act  of  .Straf¬ 
ford’s  Avas  literally  trea.son  as  the  laAv  stood ;  and  the  Lords  avIio  Avished 
to  acquit  might  have  shielded  themselves  behind  the  formal  objection. 
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prayed  them,  he  commanded  them,  to  be  content  with  some¬ 
thing  less  than  attainting  him  of  treason.  Could  Charles  be 
trusted?  that  was  the  one  question.  A  century  before,  a 
fallen  minister  went  to  the  scaffold  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  his  overthrow ;  but  times  were  changed,  and  shedding  blood 
had  grown  a  more  sei'ious  thing.  Charles  unhappily,  if  there 
Avas  a  moment’s  hesitation,  himself  dispelled  it.  The  very 
next  day  a  fresh  conspiracy  was  discovered  to  get  possession  of 
the  Tower.  Again  the  mob  from  the  City  surged  down  to 
Westminster,  invaded  the  Hall,  and  crowded  the  avenues  of 
the  Parliament  House.  Pym  detailed  the  history  of  the  army 
plots,  of  which  all  the  details  had  been  betrayed  to  him.  The 
leaders  had  confessed  their  guilt  by  flying  abroad.  The  House 
of  Commons,  tliat  tliere  miglit  be  no  fresh  surprises,  voted  a 
resolution,  to  be  made  afterwards  into  a  formal  Act,  that  they 
could  not  be  dissolved  without  their  own  consent.  The  Lords 
passed  the  attainder  bill,  and  it  Avas  for  the  king  to  say 
Avhether  a  minister,  Avho,  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults, 
had  at  least  been  tiaie  to  him,  Avas  to  die. 

It  Avas  a  dreadful  position.  Strafford’s  lefter  to  Charles 
Avill  be  read,  so  long  as  English  history  is  of  interest  to  man¬ 
kind,  AA’ith  emotion  and  admiration.  If  his  death  Avould  relieve 
his  master  of  his  difficulties  and  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  he  AA'as  Avilling  to  be  sacrificed.  Volenti  non  ft 
injuria.  Well  might  the  struggle  cost  C'harlcs  a  night  of 
agony.  Strafford’s  crime  had  been  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  ; 
that  sovereign  had  promised  him  his  protection,  should  the 
Avorst  come,  ‘  on  the  Avord  of  a  king.’  Was  he  noAv  to  sign 
the  death-Avarrant  ?  Yet,  after  all,  it  Avas  Avar  I — Avar  betAveen 
the  CroAvn  and  a  rebellious  parliament  and  people.  Strafford 
Avas  the  king’s  SAA’orn  soldier  and  servant,  and  soldiers  had  to 
die  if  the  cause  required  their  lives.  Charles  could  not  save 
him.  Strafford  Av'ould  still  be  executed  Avhether  he  consented 
or  refused,  and  to  refuse  might  precipitate  a  revolution.  In 
other  things  besides  theology  the  truth  avIII  make  us  free. 
Charles  might  have  said,  ‘  1  am  no  longer  king  then ;  you 
‘  have  taken  from  me  the  reality  of  poAver ;  I  Avill  no  longer 
‘  bear  the  title  and  the  responsibility ;  ’  and  he  Avould  have 
blotted  out  the  memory  of  his  errors,  and  have  left  a  noble 
name  in  English  annals.  U nhappily  it  Avas  not  in  him.  Had  he 
been  equal  to  that  supreme  eftbrt,  he  aa'OuM  never  have  stood 
Avhere  he  Avas  then  standing.  Bishop  Williams  told  him  that 
he  must  submit  his  judgment  to  those  Avho  Avere  learned  in  the 
laAv.  His  judgment  he  might  submit,  but  not  his  conscience. 
Mr.  Gardiner  regrets  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  Avhen 
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‘  kings  would  cease  to  be  responsible  for  actions’  which  were 
not  theirs,  and  when  their  assent  would  be  ‘  a  mere  formality.’ 
That  is  no  wholesome  state  of  things,  be  it  ever  so  ‘  constitu- 
‘  tional,’  in  which  a  man  who  has  a  soul  to  save  or  lose  must 
set  his  hand  even  as  ‘  a  mere  formality  ’  to  an  act  which  his 
heart  condemns.  In  such  extreme  cases  he  can  resign  his 
gilded  trappings,  and  ought  to  resign  them.  If  a  king  is  to 
be  a  mere  automaton,  worked  by  parliamentary  machinery,  it 
were  better  to  have  the  throne  occupied  by  a  painted  idol. 

Strafford  had  not  cx])ected  that  he  would  be  taken  at  his 
word.  He  had  loyally  loved  the  king,  and  he  knew  that 
Charles  was  staining  for  ever  his  own  honour.  ‘  Put  not  your 
‘  trust  in  princes,’  he  said,  ‘  for  in  them  is  no  salvation.’ 
Many  a  noble  gentleman  had  laid  his  head  upon  the  block  on 
Tower  Hill  in  that  transition  crisis  between  the  mediaival  and 
the  modern  world — the  faultless  ^lore,  the  fiery  ^Margaret  of 
Salisbury,  Cromwell  the  hammer  of  the  monks,  Surrey 
proudest  of  the  English  peers,  and  Somerset,  and  Xorthumber- 
land,  and  Norfolk,  and  Essex,  and  a  hundred  besides — yet 
never  one  whose  fate  has  seemed  so  hard  as  Straftbrd’s.  He 
was  betrayed  where  he  had  trusted,  and  the  errors  of  the 
servant  are  forgotten  in  the  ingratitude  of  the  master.  But 
errors  there  were,  if  errors  be  not  too  mild  a  word.  The 
statesman  who  plays  with  Irish  Celtic  disaffection  for  English 
political  interests  is  like  a  spendthrift  seeking  momentary 
convenience  at  the  risk  of  ruin.  Strafford  had  lighted  a  fire 
which  cost  Ireland  half  a  million  lives  and  ten  years  of  civil 
war;  and  the  general  confiscation  of  Irish  lauds  which  grew 
out  of  it  is  the  historical  cause  of  the  struggle  tlicrc  which  now 
threatens  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.  The  Irish  have 
never  submitted  to  English  rule  from  the  conquest  to  this 
present  hour.  Rebellion  is  always  smouldering  there.  By 
caution  and  firmness  it  may  be  damped  down  and  kept  mode¬ 
rately  harmless,  but  the  rash  politician  who  stirs  and  fans  those 
dangerous  ashes  for  party  or  personal  objects  is  letting  loose 
a  lava-stream,  and  may  count  himself  happy  if  he  escapes  from 
the  disaster  which  he  is  provoking  with  nothing  worse  than  a 
ruined  reputation.  Strafford,  hai)pily  for  himself,  was  gone 
before  the  Irish  loyalty  to  which  ho  had  appealed  showed  the 
stuff  of  which  it  was  really  made. 

The  tragedy  which  they  had  brought  about  taught  nothing 
to  the  king  and  queen.  Charles  consented  to  the  bill  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Parliament  and  to  the  disbandment  of 
tljc  Irish  army.  He  would  have  consented  to  anything,  for 
his  hopes  of  escaping  from  his  difficulties  were  from  another 
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quarter.  Strafford  was  executed  on  May  12.  On  June  2 
the  queen  was  aj»ain  intriguing  with  Rossetti  for  a  loan  of 
money  from  the  Pope,  promising  toleration  to  the  Catholics 
and  the  extirpation  of  ‘  the  non-Episcopal  sects  ’  as  soon  as  the 
Crown  should  get  the  u])pcr  hand.  The  strength  of  heresy  was 
in  the  Puritans.  The  Episcopalians  would  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  Rome  Avhen  the  country  Avas  quieted.  There  was 
still  hope  from  Ireland,  she  said ;  though  the  array  might  be 
formally  dispersed,  the  men  would  be  ke|)t  together.  Charles 
himself  was  trying  to  make  a  ])arty  for  himself  in  a  more 
astonishing  direction.  The  Scotch  aristocracy  had  generally 
signed  the  Covenant,  and  had  gone  along  so  far  with  the 
national  movement.  Rut  they  had  old  feuds  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  as  soon  as  Laud  and  his  surplices  were  definitely 
given  up,  lactions  began  to  form  internally,  and  there  were 
many  Avho  remembered  that  Charles  Stuart  was  of  their  own 
blood,  tlieir  own  sovereign,  to  whom  they  owed  support  in 
his  English  quarrel.  The  details  of  the  communications  which 
passed  between  these  gentlemen  and  AYliitehall  can  only  be 
conjectured ;  but,  .according  to  Rossetti,  some  hope  had  been 
held  out — enough  to  satisfy  the  sanguine  Ileiu-ietta  Maria — 
that  the  Scotch  army  at  Newcastle  might  be  brought  to  join 
Avith  the  royal  army  at  York,  and  restore  the  king’s  autho¬ 
rity.  This  Avas  probably  but  a  dream  of  a  few  conspirators. 
The  Scots  at  NeAvcastle  Avere  paid  off,  and  returned  over  the 
TAvecd.  Rut  it  had  certainly  been  intimated  to  Charles  that  if 
he  Avould  visit  Edinburgh  he  Avould  find  a  Avarm  reception 
there.  At  the  beginning  of  August  he  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  going,  and  the  Parliament,  little  as  they  liked  it,  could 
not  reasonably  object.  lie  started  Avhile  the  army  of  the 
Covenant  Avas  still  in  England,  and  he  reached  Durham  before 
they  had  begun  to  move  homcAvards.  The  camp  gave  him  a 
splendid  entertainment ;  he  rcvicAved  the  regiments,  and  pro¬ 
mised  Leslie  an  earldom.  At  Edinburgh  he  acted  the  popular 
monarch,  sincerely  penitent  for  his  past  mistakes.  He  ratified 
every  act  of  the  Assembly ;  he  attended  the  Presbyterian  ser¬ 
vices  ;  and  Avas  able  to  tell  the  queen  that  he  had  Avon  the 
hearts  of  his  Avorst  enemies,  and  that  they  Avould  find  him 
6,000  men  to  serve  Avhen  and  Avherc  he  pleased.  There  Avas 
loyalty  enough  among  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  if  their 
religion  Avas  not  meddled  Avlth,  as  they  afterwards  proved,  and 
to  this  Charles  had  successfully  appealed.  The  strange  part 
of  it  is  that  he  believed  that  he  could  bring  them  to  co-operate 
with  the  Irish  army  Avith  which  they  had  been  lately  threatened. 
Prom  Edinburgh  itself  he  was  directing  the  Earls  of  Ormond 
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and  Antrim  to  collect  the  disbanded  Irish  regiments  quietly 
(as  the  queen  had  said),  and  to  watch  an  opportunity  of 
seizing  Dublin  Castle  in  the  king’s  name.  The  motley  com¬ 
bination  was  then  to  be  su|)portcd  from  the  Continent — 
Dutch,  Danish,  French,  Spaniards,  Italians — the  queen  was 
working  upon  them  all ;  with  one  or  other  they  might  hope  to 
succeed,  and  then  they  could  reckon  accounts  with  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  stoi'y  sounds  like  an  absurd  imagination ;  but 
there  were  parts  of  it  not  imaginary  at  all,  as  was  soon  to  be 
])roved. 

And  there  was  further  encouragement  in  the  condition  of 
the  Long  Parliament  itself.  Parties  were  forming  even  at 
AVestminster,  and  there  Avas  a  division  of  opinion  about  tlie 
bishops.  The  City  of  London  and  the  Puritan  members 
wished  to  al)olish  them.  Put  bisliops  gone,  tlie  Presbytery 
Avould  take  their  places,  and  might  be  equally  inconvenient. 
The  English  secular  mind  objected  to  giving  ])oAver  to  eccle¬ 
siastics,  wlicthor  they  Avere  bishops  or  elders.  The  ideal  of  the 
average  English  gentleman  Avas  an  Established  Church  of 
clastic  texture ;  an  episco])acy  contented  to  be  a  dignified 
form ;  a  liturgy  capable  of  various  interpretations,  substan¬ 
tially  Elizabeth’s  institution,  Avell  held  under  civil  conti'ol, 
Avith  no  liberty  under  any  jyretext  to  Koman  Catholics.  The 
earnest  Puritans,  in  their  desire  to  make  religion  a  reality, 
A\ere  going  lurtherand  faster  than  half  the  House  Avould  follow 
them.  Could  Charles  have  let  conspiracies  alone,  he  AA’ould 
have  found  a  considerable  party  ready  to  stand  by  him  in  re¬ 
sisting  further  change  ;  but  to  him  all  sections  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Avho  had  joined  in  Strafford's  impeachment  AAerc  alike 
detestable,  for  they  had  combined  to  humiliate  him,  and  in 
their  divisions  he  saAv  only  an  o])portunity  to  be  master  of 
them  both.  Mr.  Gardiner  is  too  diffuse,  but  there  is  insight 
and  good  judgment  in  the  folloAving  passage: — 

‘  Historians  have  Avearied  themselves  to  find  tlie  key  of  this  riddle. 
Was  it,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  loaders  of  the  majority  Avere  too 
impatient,  that  they  Avore  in  a  hurry  to  obtain  absolute  control  over 
the  Government,  and  that  they  did  not  give  time  to  alloAv  the  results 
of  the  recent  concessions  to  develoj)  themselves  peacefully  ?  Was  it 
that  the  leaders  of  the  minority  thought  that  enough  had  been  done  in 
the  Avay  of  reform,  and  that  Charles  could  be  trusted  to  carry  on  the 
government  constitutionally  under  changed  conditions?  Those  avIio 
have  studied  the  parliamentary  debate's  of  the  first  fortnight  after  the 
announcement  of  the  king’s  northern  journey  Avill  bo  sIoav  to  adopt 
either  of  these  conclusions.  The  men  of  one  party  Avere  as  ready  as 
the  men  of  the  other  to  put  pressure  u[)on  the  sovereign,  to  make  pre¬ 
parations  for  securing  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  and  for  jilacing  the 
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7inlitary  forces  of  tlie  country  in  readiness  for  action  at  the  bidding  of 
the  House.  If  no  question  other  than  the  constitutional  one  had  been 
at  issue,  or  if  the  danger  from  Scotland  had  been  a  little  more  evident 
and  had  lasted  a  little  longer,  Lords  and  Commons  would  have  pjtssed 
with  unanimity  such  a  Militia  Bill  as  that  which  was  but  the  triumph 
of  a  party  six  months  later,  as  surely  as  they  had  already  concurred  in 
supporting  Pym’s  proposal  for  the  substitution  of  councillors  approved 
by  Parliament  for  councillors  selected  by  the  king.  The  history  of  the 
next  {r  n  years  would,  if  the  king  had  not  yielded  entirely,  have  resem¬ 
bled  that  of  1G88.  Charles  would  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
xiprising  of  a  united  people.  There  would  have  been  no  civil  war, 
Ix'cause  the  courtiers  who  would  alone  have  stood  by  the  king  would 
not  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  wage  war  .against  the  nation. 
The  rock  of  oflence  Lay  in  the  proposed  ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
Parliament.  .  .  ,  Under  tlie  most  favourable  circumstances  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  moulding  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  so  as  to  meet  the  new 
wants  of  the  time  would  have  retjuired  the  most  cousuinmate  prudence. 
The  traditional  belief  of  centuries,  held  alike  by  the  zealot  and  the 
IKxlitician,  was  that  religious  liberty  was  but  another  name  for  anarchy, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  ito  man  was  allowed 
to  teach  or  worship  as  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Cre.at  as  in  any 
circumstiinces  it  would  h.ave  been,  the  difficulty  had  been  enormously 
increased  by  reecnt  events.  Laud’s  unwise  attempt  to  stipjwess 
Puritanism  had  recoiled  on  himself,  and,  through  him,  on  the  nation. 
Tlie  more  e.xtieme  Puritans  were  maddened  with  resentment,  and 
reganled  the  attack  on  the  bishops  and  Prayer-book  .as  a  holy  work. 
Power,  they  thought,  hail  at  last  been  jilaced  in  their  hands  lor  the 
destruction  of  an  ungodly  and  anti-Christian  idolatry.  Those  from 
Avhose  moderation  much  at  other  times  might  have  been  expected,  could 
hardly  be  moderate  now.  They  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
ecclesiastical  usages  which  they  detested,  and  which  had  recently  been 
imposed  on  them  with  the  harshest  rigour.  Was  it  jiossible  that  they 
should  take  into  consideration  religious  feelings  Avhich  they  were 
unable  to  comprehend,  .and  grant  religious  liberty  to  ]uaetices  which 
had  been  a  yoke  upon  their  own  necks  in  the  days  of  the  Laudian 
ascendency  I  Social  antagonisms  were  already  prejiarcd  to  embitter 
the  religious  conflict.  The  gre.atcr  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  were  inclined  to  look  with  contempt  and  loathing  upon  the 
claims  of  yeomen  and  handicraftsmen  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority, 
whilst  the  yeomen  and  handicraftsmen  were  well  plc.asial  to  vindic.ate 
their  independence  against  the  upper  classes  on  the  ground  of  theology, 
in  which  they  iniiigined  themselves  to  be  masters.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  247.) 

!Mr.  Gardiner  might  be  more  ter.se,  but  this  picture,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  correct  enough.  The  colours  only  need  deepening. 
Those  poor  yeomen  and  craftsmen  xvere  the  men  Avho  had  made 
the  Keformation,the  men  whose  grandfathers  had  witnessed  the 
fires  at  Smithfield,  who  h.ad  themselves  studied  the  story  of  the 
martyrs’  sufferings  in  the  folios  of  Foxe  which  were  chained 
in  the  churches  till  the  name  of  a  Papist  h.ad  become  a  horror 
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to  them.  They  and  the  smaller  gentry,  and  traders,  and 
seamen  had  carried  Elizabeth  safe  through  the  times  when  the 
Catholics  were  a  broken  reed,  and  Philip’s  ambassadcr  could 
tell  him  that  the  aristocracy  would  welcome  him  as  a  deli¬ 
verer;  and  now  these  same  Catholics,  with  an  English  prefix 
to  the  name,  but  professing  and  claiming  otherwise  that  they 
held  the  Catholic  creed  unchanged,  they  and  Archbishop  Laud 
had  tried  to  rob  them  of  Christ’s  true  Gospel,  and  force  them 
back  into  lies  and  idolatry.  Who  can  wonder  that  they  were 
eager  to  use  this  oppcrtunity  to  })lace  the  Protestant  character 
of  the  Church  of  England  beyond  dispute  thenceforward  ? 
Who  will  not  rather  regret  that  an  opportunity  was  lost  which 
has  never  returned  ? 

The  anti-Protestant,  anti-Puritan  j)arty,'  however,  were 
strong  in  wealth  and  numbers,  and  wore  powerfully  rc})re- 
senteil  even  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  reaction  after 
Strafford’s  death  might  have  easily  gone  far  and  have  taken 
the  shape  which  it  took  afterwards  under  Charles  II.,  if  only 
the  king  w’onld  have  sat  still ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  was 
determined  to  spoil  every  chance  which  was  offered  to 
him.  Ills  scheming  in  Scotland  led  to  nothing.  However 
plausible  he  was  on  his  arrival,  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
truth  was  not  in  him,  and  that  he  was  deceiving  everyone  in 
turn.  A  committee  of  Parliament,  of  which  Hampden  was  a 
member,  had  followed  him  to  watch  his  movements.  If  they 
ascertained  little  of  what  he  was  doing,  they  suspected  much, 
and  no  suspicion  of  Chaidcs  was  unjustified  by  the  actual 
truth  as  we  know  it.  Humours  of  danger  were  carried  to 
London.  There  were  riots  again.  Churches  were  broken 
open,  the  painted  windows  wei’e  broken,  the  altars  were 
tom  down.  ]\Ien-at-arms  guarded  Parliament  night  and  day. 
The  House  of  Lords  agreed  that  the  bishops  should  no 
longer  have  seats  among  them.  Mr.  Gardiner  is  sorry  that 
I’ym  was  not  more  moderate — that  he  had  not  better  con¬ 
sidered  ‘  the  hard  problem  of  toleration  ;  ’  but  he  thinks  that 
‘  both  sides  misunderstood  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
‘  government.’  ‘  The  fundamental  conditions  of  government’ 
depend  on  circumstances.  Toleration  is  good  when  passions 
are  cool  and  men  are  rcason.ablc.  It  is  not  so  good  when  those 
who  claim  to  be  tolerated  do  not  mean  to  tolerate  in  return. 
If  the  queen’s  power  had  equalled  her  desires,  she  would  have 
offered  more  victims  over  Strafford’s  grave  than  Achilles  at 
the  tomb  of  Patroclus.  She  was  a  woman,  and  to  appearance 
helpless.  Yet  she  could  tell  La  Fertc,  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador,  on  October  21,  that  all  was  going  Avell ;  that  she 
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had  10,000  men  ready  to  gather  at  three  days’  notice,  A 
week  later  the  shell  burst  prematurely.  Tlie  Irish  rebellion 
had  broken  out. 

^luch  has  been  said  about  the  massacre  of  1641,  and  it 
seems  that  the  true  history  of  it  has  still  to  be  written.  All 
Europe  was  appalled  when  the  news  came  first  across  the  Irish 
sea.  The  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  grew  pale  by  the 
side  of  the  slaughter  in  cold  blood  of  200,000  Protestants. 
The  numbers  were  soon  qualified.  In  such  cases  it  is  generally 
safe  to  divide  at  least  by  ten.  But  the  tradition  of  frightful 
and  wholesale  murders  of  unresisting  men,  women,  and  children 
remained  substantially  uncontradicted  for  a  hundred  years ; 
and  October  23,  on  Avhich  the  Insurrection  began,  was  set 
apart  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  a  solemn  commemorative 
service.  The  wheel  has  come  I’ound.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  penal  laws  began  to  be  relaxed,  the 
story  of  tlie  massacre  began  also  to  be  challenged.  It  is 
asserted  now,  and  every  Catholic  boy  in  Ireland  is  bi’ought  up 
to  believe,  that  the  oidy  ‘massacre  ’  was  a  massacre  of  Irish  by 
the  Protestants ;  that  the  entire  narrative,  so  carefully  sifted, 
so  circumstautlal  in  all  its  details,  supported  by  so  many  hun¬ 
dred  eye-witnesses,  a  subject  of  horror  and  astonishment  through 
the  whole  civilised  world,  was  nothing  more  than  an  enormous 
calumny  invented  by  the  Puritans  as  an  excuse  for  confis¬ 
cating  the  soil.  This  literally  is  the  story  which  has  now 
come  to  be  accepted  among  the  Catholic  Irish  of  all  ranks  as 
historical  truth.  The  conviction  that  this  was  so  lies  behind 
the  demand  which  the  Nationalists  are  now  making  that  the 
land  shall  be  restored  to  them ;  and  if  they  are  really  right 
there  is  no  humiliation  which  England  is  not  called  upon  to 
undergo,  and  no  expiation  which  may  not  justly  be  required 
of  her. 

Irish  credulity  has  large  capacity.  It  can  believe  without 
difficulty  that  the  Bulls  of  Adrian  and  Alexander  which  gave 
their  country  to  Henry  II.  were  Norman  forgeries,  although, 
within  three  years  of  the  conquest  which  was  undertaken 
under  this  avowed  sanction,  a  cardinal  sent  from  Rome  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  synod  in  Dublin,  and  the  fraud  was  never  dis¬ 
covered.  We  cannot  here  go  into  the  arguments  for  the  sur¬ 
prising  hypothesis  which  has  been  substituted  for  the  old 
accredited  story  of  1641.  It  will  be  enough  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  facts  w’hich  are  not  disputed ;  and  up  to  the  date  of  the 
alleged  massacre  there  is  no  great  difference  of  opinion. 

Ten  thousand  Irish,  eight  thousand  of  whom  were  Catholics, 
had,  as  has  been  seen,  been  armed  by  Strafford  to  fight  in  the 
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king's  service  against  the  Scots.  As  part  of  the  campaign 
Strafford  had  meditated  the  expulsion  out  of  Ulster  of  the 
Presbyterian  colonists,  who  had  been  settled  on  the  lands  of 
the  O’Neils  and  the  O’Donnells.  His  purpo.se  could  not 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Irish  army.  It  could  not  fail  to 
have  been  the  first  object  of  their  own  thoughts.  There  is  no 
accurate  census  of  the  Protestants  who  were  in  Ulster  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Gardiner  speaks  of  100, ()()()  Scots  and  20,000 
English.  Elsewhere  he  says  that  there  were  40,000  Scots 
able  to  bear  arms,  which  would  imply  a  much  larger  numbei*. 
They  had  been  thirty  years  in  the  country,  and  had  altered 
the  whole  aspect  of  it.  liefore  the  plantation  Ulster  had 
been  the  most  savage  of  the  four  ])rovinces.  The  ‘  six 
‘  counties  ’  were  now  covered  with  thriving  homesteads,  the 
Irish  labourers  on  the  best  terms  with  their  employers,  and 
some  of  the  Irish  landowners  themselves,  Sir  Phelim  O’Neil 
himself  among  them,  had  been  so  struck  with  the  contrast 
that  they  had  turned  out  their  own  [)Coj)le  and  had  im])orted 
English  tenants.  The  more  the  confiscated  lands  were  im- 
])roved,  the  keener  naturally  was  the  desire  to  recover  them. 
The  more  the  heretic.al  colony  throve,  the  more  savage  became 
kerne  and  gallowglass,  priest  and  friar,  and  the  more  delight¬ 
ful  the  pi’ospcct  of  desti’oying  it. 

Strafford  fell.  The  Puritans  had  the  control  of  the  English 
Government.  Strafford’s  ])olicy  would  of  course  be  reversed, 
the  Irish  army  disbanded,  the  Presbyterian  colonists  strength¬ 
ened  ;  and  the  laws  against  Popery  which  had  been  allowed 
to  sleep  would  be  put  in  force  again.  The  disappointment 
must  have  been  the  more  bitter  from  the  hopes  which  had 
been  encouraged,  and  the  Irish  would  have  been  unlike  them¬ 
selves  and  unlike  most  men  in  similar  situations  if  they  had 
I’emained  quiet  under  it.  Charles  himself  helped  to  keep 
alive  the  fire  :  Irish  loyalty  had  been  his  chief  consolation. 
He  had  ordered  Ormond  to  prevent  the  troo]>s  from  being 
dis]icrsed,  and  to  watch  foi'  a  moment  to  seize  Dublin  Castle  and 
take  over  the  government.  A  Catholic  committee  had  been 
secretly  in  London  in  the  summer  in  communication  with  the 
queen.  They  were  promised  full  immediate  toleration,  and  if 
the  Ulster  colony  coidd  be  gf)t  rid  of,  the  native  Irish  would 
then  be  supreme  in  the  Dublin  Parliament  and  eoidd  do  what 
they  ])leased.  Thus  it  had  been  completely  determined  that 
some  vigorous  stroke  should  be  made,  and  the  doubt  was  only 
of  when  and  how.  Meetings  were  held  through  the  summer 
discussing  ])lans  of  action.  Some  were  for  killing  the  colonists, 
some  for  turning  them  out  of  their  houses,  stripping  them 
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naked,  and  Icjiving  them  to  find  the  ■way  to  the  sea  or  starve. 
The  boldest  lead  on  these  occasions.  The  Catholics  of  Nor¬ 
man  descent  retained  some  sense  of  moderation,  and  could 
look  forward  to  the  future.  They  would  have  waited  for 
Ormond  and  have  acted  on  regular  lines.  The  old  Irish  saw 
the  stranger  in  the  possession  of  their  homes,  and  saw  nothing 
else.  Their  plan  was  to  rise  simultaneously  on  a  single  day, 
attack  the  Protestants  in  their  homes,  scattered  over  a  wide 
area  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  rally  to  defend 
each  other,  one  party  being  told  off  to  surprise  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  to  seize  the  ai'ins  which  were  collected  there,  and 
to  distribute  them. 

The  plot  to  take  Dublin  was  betrayed,  and  the  Lords 
Justices  were  able  to  save  it.  Elsewhere  the  secret  was  kept. 
All  over  Ulster  the  Catholic  Irish  broke  out  together,  and  so 
far  there  is  no  great  discrepancy  in  the  various  accounts  of 
what  happened.  It  is  admitted,  too,  that  for  the  first  three  or 
four  weeks  a  distinction  was  made  between  Scots  and  English. 
The  English  were  the  worst  hated,  and  Sir  Pheliin  O’Neil, 
who  directed  the  insurrection,  Avas  pcrha])s  aware  of  Charles’s 
expectation  of  making  a  i)arty  in  Scotland.  But  a  nation 
rising  against  foreigners  cannot  be  restrained,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences  were  soon  disregarded.  One  common  purpose  directed 
the  entire  movement — the  alien  intruders  were  to  be  ex])clled. 
The  land  of  Ireland  belonged  to  the  Irish  alone.  Thus  much 
is  confessed  and  even  justified  by  the  Irish  writers  themselves. 
They  deny  only  the  murders  in  cold  blood. 

But  what  is  murder?  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
English  and  Scots  could  not  be  tmaied  out  of  their  houses 
without  resistance.  Was  it  murder  if  men  were  killed  in 
defending  their  families  ?  Was  it  murder  when  delicately 
nurtured  women  and  children  Avere  driven  literally  naked  into 
Avild  autumn  tempests  AAathout  food,  Avitliout  shelter,  Avith 
nothing  to  cover  them  but  rags  or  AAisjis  of  straAv,  Avhich  Avere 
torn  from  their  backs  if  they  were  seen,  old  men  scarce  able 
to  Avalk,  and  mothers  Avith  infants  at  their  breasts?  For  the 
four  months  for  Avhlch  the  Irish  had  undisputed  possession  of 
the  open  jiarts  of  Ulster  such  scenes  as  these  occurred  every 
day.  If  thousands  peidshcd,  can  it  bo  jiretendcd  that  the 
Irish  AA'cre  innocent  of  their  deaths?  Evidence,  however, 
exists  too  clear  to  be  set  aside  by  bold  negations,  of  Avhole- 
sale  and  deliberate  bloodshed.  Sir  Charles  Coote  stated,  on  the 
trial  of  Lord  IVIacguyre,  that  the  priests  of  the  different 
parishes  had  sent  in  an  account  of  the  Protestants  that  had 
been  killed  in  their  oavu  districts  betAveen  the  close  of  October 
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and  the  close  of  the  following  January,  and  that  the  aggregate 
number  was  104,()0().  Sir  John  Tcin))lc,  who  was  in  Dublin 
at  the  time,  who  saw  the  crowds  of  fugitives  that  straggled 
into  the  city,  and  heard  their  story  from  their  own  lips,  says 
he  thought  that  one  way  and  another  150,000  must  have  died. 
In  the  midst  of  such  excitement  there  must  have  been  great 
exaggeration  ;  but  there  must  have  been  a  cause  for  the  ex¬ 
citement  which  exaggerated.  Lord  Clarendon,  after  i-eviewing 
the  whole  circumstances,  considered  that  40,000  had  been 
killed.  Carte  came  to  nearly  the  same  conclusion,  and  so  did 
Sir  AVilliam  Petty,  Avhose  cool  judgment  ought  to  be  decisive, 
made  as  it  was  after  the  most  minute  examination  on  the  spot. 
Mr.  Gardiner,  who  desires  to  minimise  the  atrocities,  considers 
that  even  I’etty’s  estimate  is  a  ‘  ridiculously  impossible’  one. 

‘  The  number  of  those  slain  at  the  begiiining  of  the  rebellion,’ 
he  says,  ‘  could  hardly  by  any  possibility  have  exceeded  4,000, 
‘  while  about  twice  that  number  may  have  perished  from  ill- 
‘  treatment.’*  There  neither  was  nor  eouhl  have  been,  he 
thinks,  any  general  massacre,  since  he  can  find  no  traces  of  it 
in  ‘  the  State  Papers.’  He  has  overlooked  the  remarkable 
letters  of  Sir  John  Temple,  which  are  among  the  Irish  iMSS. 
in  the  Record  Office.  But  what  are  ‘  State  Papers’?  There 
are  thousands  of  documents  on  this  subject  which  would  have 
been  called  State  Papers  if  they  had  been  preserved  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  some  of  them  printed  by  Temple,  others 
by  Borlase,  others  by  Reid  ;  and  surely  Temple  and  Petty 
and  Clarendon  were  as  good  judges  of  what  Avas  abstractedly 
possible  or  impossible,  as  any  modern  writer  can  be  Avho  is 
necessarily  ignorant  of  multitudes  of  particulars  Avhich  to 
them  Avere  perfectly  knoAvn. 

But  Avhy  should  any  doubt  remain  Avhen  it  could  so  easily 
be  set  at  rest?  Commissions  of  enrjuiry  sate  in  Dublin  in 
1642  and  1643.  An  enormous  volume  of  evidence  Avas  col¬ 
lected,  AA’hich  is  preserved  in  Trinity  College.  Irish  Avriters 
say  that  half  the  dei)ositlons  ai’e  crossed  through  as  ‘  not 
‘  sworn,’  and  that  the  Avhole  of  them  carry  on  their  face  un¬ 
mistakable  marks  of  fraud.  AVJiy  are  not  these  papers 
calendared  by  impartial  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  blaster 
of  the  Rolls  ?  If  fraud  thei’e  Avas,  let  it  be  acknowledged  and 
atoned  for.  If  fraud  there  Avas  not,  to  alloAv  the  Irish  to  con- 


*  This  is  Warner’s  estimate,  Avhieh  Mr.  Gardiner  probably  is  follow¬ 
ing.  Probably,  too,  Avlien  Mr.  Gardiner  speaks  generally  of  having 
examined  ‘  documents  ’  on  the  subject,  he  is  alluding  to  the  collection 
in  the  British  Museum,  Avhich  Avas  made  by  Warner. 
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tiniie  in  a  dream  for  fear  of  offending  them  is  miserable 
cowardice.  Yet  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
induce  successive  governments  to  allow  the  thing  to  be  done 
has  been  Avithout  effect ;  Tories  and  Liberals  have  been  equally 
in  terror  of  the  Irish  vote.  Yet  the  Irish  can  have  no  objec¬ 
tion.  They  are  confident  that  they  are  right,  and  that  enquiry 
Avill  clear  the  character  of  their  forefathers  and  expose  En¬ 
glish  infamy.  ^Ve,  unfortunates  that  we  are,  are  Avilling  to 
know  the  worst,  if  it  can  be  fairly  proved ;  but  we  cannot 
consent  to  let  judgment  go  against  us  by  default.* 

The  effect  in  London  was  terrible.  There  the  horrible  story 
Avas  believed — indeed,  could  not  be  doubted,  since  the  same 
tale  Avas  told  by  every  shlj)load  of  terror-stricken  fugitives. 
Soon,  too,  it  Avas  understood  that  the  insurgents  professed  to 
be  acting  in  the  king’s  name.  Sir  Phelim  O’Neil  produced  a 
commission  signed  by  Charles,  and  bearing  the  great  seal  of 
Scotland.  It  Avas  never  ])roved  to  be  a  forgery.  That  he 
had  been  in  correspondence  Avith  the  Irish  in  the  summer, 
that  he  had  directed  the  surpi-ise  of  Dublin,  and  had  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  Irish  as  a  nation  Avere  about  to  declare  in  his 
favour,  is  perfectly  certain.  The  stain  clung  to  him,  and 
nothing  that  he  could  say  or  do  could  Avash  it  off.  No  doubt 
he  had  not  intended  a  massacre.  He  had  no  knoAvlcdge  ot 
the  pcoj)le  he  Avas  dealing  Avith,  and  had  taken  their  tinsel  for 
gold,  lie  had  meant  that  they  should  be  bridled  and  utilised 
by  resj)ectable  Ormouds  and  ^Vntrims  and  Clanrickards.  The 
queen  had  told  Rossetti  that  she  and  the  king  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  the  native  devilry 
had  burst  out  suddenly  like  a  flame  of  hell-fire,  and  had  shoAvn 
Avhat  they  really  Avere. 

Charles  Avas  still  in  Edinbui-gh  Avhen  the  first  neAvs  arrived. 
His  conscience  told  him  that  he  Avas  not  innocent.  He  affected 
to  be  shocked,  but  the  shock  Avas  not  deep ;  for  as  the  insur¬ 
rection  spread,  and  the  Normans  of  the  Pale  joined  it,  and 
the  fonn  Avhich  things  assumed  became  more  regular,  Rossetti 
Avas  able  to  write  that  the  state  of  Ireland  ‘  Avas  giving  the 
‘  king  the  greatest  satisfaction,  though  he  Avas  obliged  to  pre- 
‘  tend  the  opposite.’  Those  AvliokncAv  Charles  perhaps  guessed 
the  holloAvness  of  his  professions.  All  could  see  that  the  Irish 
convulsion  Avas  the  natural  fruit  of  Strafford’s  and  the  king’s 
having  played  Avith  such  perilous  elements;  and  public  dis¬ 
pleasure  took  shape  in  the  famous  Grand  Remonstrance  against 


*  We  see  that  a  transcript  of  these  depositions  is  noAv  announced 
for  publication. 
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the  king’s  past  misgovcrnnient  and  his  foreign  intrifrues  and 
duplicities.  Slowly  fate  was  closing  round  him,  yet,  false  and 
even  treaciierous  as  he  had  been,  it  is  possible  to  judge  him 
too  harshly. 

Constitutional  agitators,  Presbyterian  ministers,  popular 
majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  de  facto  govern¬ 
ments,  have  been  made  respectable  by  time,  and  a  breach  of 
faith  with  any  of  them  is  no\v  a  crime  without  excuse ;  yet 
in  deliberately  deceiving  Pym  and  Hampden  and  the  consti¬ 
tutional  ])arty  in  both  Houses,  Charles  Avas  doing  no  more 
than  honourable  gentlemen  on  the  Koyalist  side  then  believed 
that  he  Avas  most  fully  entitled  to  do.  The  controversy 
between  Crown  and  Parliament  in  Ihigland  is  ended.  The 
relations  on  both  sides  are  understood  and  accepted,  and  Ave 
call  a  lie  a  lie  Avhether  sovereign  or  subject  Avas  guilty  of  it. 
lint  Ave  are  less  impartial  Avhere  our  feelings  are  still  affected. 
The  Puritan  is  harmless ;  the  Kcd  Kejniblican  remains  a 
terror.  As  Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria  Avere  in  1041,  so 
Avere  Louis  Seize  and  IMarie-Antoinettc  Avhen  prisoners  in  the 
Tnileries.  Count  Fersen  could  advise  them  to  tell  any  false¬ 
hood,  to  jiledgc  their  Avord  to  what  they  did  not  mean,  to  yield 
to  every  demand  that  Avas  made  of  tliem,  t(A  ([uiet  the  fears  of 
the  Constituent  .Vssembly  till  the  Allied  PoAA’crs  shoidd  be 
ready  to  cross  the  frontier.  He  assured  them  that  no  pro¬ 
mises  so  made  could  be  held  binding,  and  on  this  subject  a 
large  part  of  the  Avorld  contiTuies  to  feel  as  Fersen  felt ;  Avhile 
Fersen  himself  Avas  a  chevalier  sans  reproehc,  a  very  knight 
of  romance,  Avho  AA’ould  have  encountered  a  Avorld  in  arms 
for  honour  and  his  lady’s  love. 

The  Grand  liemonstrance  did  not  pass  easily  even  through 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Long  Parliament.  It  Avas  no 
longer  a  censure  on  the  king’s  ministers,  but  on  the  king 
himself.  It  Avas  carried  by  a  majority  of  no  more  than  11  in 
a  House  of  307,  the  Royalist  members  protesting,  denouncing, 
clutching  at  their  SAvord-hilts,  as  if  the  question  required 
sharper  arguments  than  Avords.  According  to  Clarendon, 
CromAvell  told  Falkland  as  they  Avalked  out  after  the 
division  that  if  the  Remonstrance  had  been  lost  he  Avould 
have  sold  all  that  he  had  and  never  have  seen  England  more. 
This  was  on  Xovember  '12.  On  the  28th  Charles  came 
back  from  Scotland.  He  Avas  known  to  have  been  intriguing 
Avith  Ireland,  but  his  actual  com{)licity  in  murder  and  outrage 
Avas  not  suspected.  He  Avas  received  kindly,  d'he  lord 
mavor  Avas  a  Rovalist,  and  entertained  him  at  a  bamjuct  in 
the  Guildhall.  lie  thought  that  public  feeling  Avas  coming 
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round  to  him.  He  ventured  to  dismiss  the  Parliamentary 
guard  which  had  been  stationed  in  Palace  Yard.  On  De¬ 
cember  1,  when  the  Grand  Remonstrance  Avas  presented  to 
him,  he  answered  Avith  ])oliteness,  but  obvious  contempt.  Ilis 
Irish  secrets  he  believed  to  be  safe,  Avhen  the  neAA’s  came  of  the 
announcement  by  Sir  Phelim  O’Xeil  that  he  Avas  acting  by 
the  king’s  order,  and  of  his  |)ublic  production  of  a  royal  com¬ 
mission.  Charles  might  deny  that  it  Avas  genuine,  and  his 
friends  believed  him ;  but  in  the  House  of  Commons  little 
confidence  Avas  felt  in  a  Avord  Avhich  had  been  so  often  broken. 
The  state  of  Ireland  Avas  groAving  more  terrible  every  day.  If 
any  part  of  the  country  Avas  to  be  saA'ed,  there  Avas  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost  in  sending  troops ;  but  Avho  Avas  to  lead 
them,  and  Avho  Avere  to  go?  Scotland  offered  men  if  England 
Avould  pay  them,  but  the  House  of  Lords  Avoidd  not  alloAV 
Ulster  to  be  Avholly  occupied  by  Presbyterians.  If  the  Scots 
Avent,  an  equal  number  of  English  must  go.  Charles  pro¬ 
posed  to  lead  an  English  force  in  person,  but  the  Commons 
thought  that  the  king  was  more  likely  to  join  the  Irish  than 
to  fight  them.  Ireland  Avas  running  Avith  l)lood,  and  Parliament 
Avas  still  debating.  The  Court  thought  that  the  Parliament  Avas 
jiroving  its  incapacity  to  govern,  and  Avas  on  the  point  of  ruining 
itself; — nay,  according  to  the  French  ambassador,  Whitehall 
AV’as  talking  freely  of  cutting  olf  the  leading  orators’  heads.* 
A  number  of  officers  of  conspicuously  Royalist  sentiment  had 
been  selected  for  Irish  service.  The  king  entertained  them 
at  a  dinner,  and  the  palace  and  the  jialace  courts  Avere  thronged 
continually  Avlth  companies  of  gentlemen  and  their  armed 
servants.  There  Avere  fights  in  the  streets.  The  House  of 
Commons  expected  dally  that  they  Avould  be  invaded,  and  Pym 
moved  for  a  guai'd  from  the  City  to  re])lace  the  police  Avhom 
Chaidcs  had  Avithdrawn.  A  crisis  Avas  evidently  close.  Pym 
had  found  evidence  of  Henrietta  Maria’s  correspondence 
Avith  the  Catholic  powers,  and  meant,  it  is  said,  to  impeach  her. 
Charles  is  supposed  to  have  tried  at  the  last  moment  to  con¬ 
ciliate  Pym,  and  even  to  have  offered  him  office,  but  it  came 
to  nothing.  The  queen  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  shrinking 
from  an  inquiry,  because  she  knew  Avhat  she  had  been  doing. 
If  she  AA'as  a  Catholic  and  a  French Avoman,  she  Avas  still  the 
Avife  of  the  sovereign  of  England,  and  Avas  ansAverable  to 
English  laAA'.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  effect  of  Pym’s  attack 
upon  her  on  a  court  Avhich  had  been  .already  talking  of  cutting 


*  ‘  On  ne  piirloit,  il  y  a  (|uatre  jours,  quo  de  faire  couper  la  tote  a 
plusieurs  du  Parlemeut.’  Oectniber  1 G. 
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off  his  liead.  There  was  but  one  resource — to  anticipate  him, 
as  had  been  intended  at  the  im])eachment  of  Strafford,  by  a 
countercharge  of  treason  for  liaving  introduced  the  Scots  into 
the  realm.  Tlie  Attorney-General  formally  accused  Pym, 
Hampden,  Hollis,  Hazlerigg,  and  Strode,  of  having  conspired 
to  levy  war  against  the  king.  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  de¬ 
manded  their  ])ersons.  The  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
give  them  up,  and  Charles,  spurred  on  by  the  queen,  resolved 
to  arrest  them  himself. 

So  came  the  memorable  January  4.  The  Commons  had 
sat  all  the  forenoon  expecting  the  king’s  visit.  When  the 
moment  came  he  had  hesitated,  and  would  not  move.  At 
length,  about  three  o’clock,  having  been  almost  forced  into 
his  carriage,  he  drove  down  to  Westminster,  attended  by  a  few 
hundred  cavaliers,  all  burning  for  a  stroke  at  the  traitors  who 
were  threatening  their  royal  mistress. 

Mr.  Gardiner  has  not  much  jiower  of  historical  painting,  but 
his  minute  ac(iuaintance  with  details  answers  better,  perha])s, 
the  ])urpose  of  bringitig  back  particular  scenes.  We  can  see 
AVestminster  Hall  occupied  by  the  long  files  of  Charles’s 
escort.  We  can  sec  the  eighty  gentlemen  ‘  of  the  late  army 
‘  of  the  North,’  with  their  slashed  doublets  and  plumed  hats, 
their  long  rapiers  and  pistols  at  their  belts,  following  the  king 
into  the  lobby  and  to  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary.  ATe  can  sec 
the  king  himself,  with  the  young  Elector  Palatine,  as  they 
walked  in  and  passed  up  the  open  floor  to  the  Speaker’s  chair. 

Charles  was  brave,  and  was  occasionally  dignified ;  but  it 
was  a  dignity  which  belonged  to  his  position,  and  failed  him 
when  as  a  man  he  was  thrown  into  a  situation  where  royalty 
had  no  rights  and  therefore  gave  him  no  advantage,  and  where 
he  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  his  cause  and  his  natural 
strength.  The  five  members  had  slip|)cd  away,  and  were 
gone  by  boat  to  the  City.  The  king  asked  if  Air.  Pym  was 
jirescnt.  There  was  no  answer.  Was  Mr.  Hollis  present V 
No  answer  again.  He  enquired  if  the  Speaker  saw  either 
of  them.  Lenthall  fell  on  his  knees  and  said,  ‘  Sir,  in  this 
‘  ])lace  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak  except 
‘  as  the  House  shall  direct  me.’ 

‘The  birds  had  flown  then  I’  Yes,  and  along  with  them 
English  monarchy  had  flown  in  living  form  and  sidjstance,  to 
return  oidy  as  the  ghost  of  its  old  self.  Charles  retired  helj)- 
less,  scarcely,  perha])s,  conscious  of  what  he  had  done.  The 
House  adjourned,  declaring  itself  in  danger  and  removing 
its  sittings  to  the  Guildhall.  The  London  train-bands  turned 
out  40, out)  strong,  and,  after  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  Corpo- 
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ration  to  which  he  received  a  cold  answer,  the  king  left  White¬ 
hall,  which  he  was  never  to  see  again  till  he  came  there  to  die. 

Jle  withdrew  with  the  queen  and  the  children  to  Hampton 
Court.  No  fires  w'ere  lighted,  no  preparations  had  been  made 
for  them.  It  w’as  midwinter.  The  place  was  cold  and  dreary 
and  inhospitable.  The  royal  family  slept  together  that  night 
in  the  same  room,  and  the  next  day  w'ent  on  to  Windsor. 

The  alternative  was  now  to  fight  or  yield,  and  the  resolution 
was  for  fighting.  They  had  brought  the  crown  jewels  with 
them ;  with  these  the  queen  was  to  fly  abroad  and  buy  arms 
and  powder.  Lord  Digby  was  despatched  to  Holland  and 
Denmark  to  hasten  the  expected  succours ;  and  orders  were 
sent  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  to  secure  Hull  as  a  port  w’here 
the  Danes  could  conveniently  land.* 

AVe  need  not  linger  over  the  Militia  Bill,  the  Bishops’ 

Exclusion  Bill,  the  various  negotiations,  insincere  from  the 

beginning  and  necessarily  futile,  which  occupied  the  next  few 

months.  They  Avere  conducted  at  a  distance,  for  the  king  had 

removed  to  York,  feeling  safer  there  among  his  Northern 

friends.  They  were  predetermined  to  lead  to  nothing,  for  they 

W’ere  no  more  than  the  efibrts  of  each  party  to  put  the  other 

formally  in  the  w’rong  before  the  appeal  to  force.  The  aspect 

of  things  so  far  Avas  not  favourable  to  Charles.  Newcastle 

fiviled  at  Hull,  and  the  king  himself  Avas  not  more  successful 

Avhen  he  demanded  the  surrender  in  person.  The  queen’s  exer-  , 

tions  abroad  Avere  equally  barren.  The  French  Court  Avould  not  1| 

listen  to  her  at  all.  The  Pope,  the  Spaniards,  the  Danes,  the 

Dutch  Avere  sympathetic  in  Avords,  but  would  take  no  active 

part.  On  the  other  hand,  in  England  itself  a  sharp  dividing 

line  Avas  becoming  visible  betAveen  aristocratic  feudalism  and 

the  Protestant  commonalty.  As  the  choice  narroAved  betAveen 

monarchy,  Avhich  (hoAvever  unAvise  the  living  Avearer  of  the 

croAvn  might  haA’e  been)  Avas  the  representative  of  ancient 

order  and  authority,  and  the  supremacy  of  a  republican  House 

of  Commons,  Avhich,  in  the  eyes  of  the  hereditary  Lords  and 

gentry,  meant  social  and  spiritual  anarchy,  it  soon  became 

apparent  that  the  king  AA’Ould  not  be  left  Avithout  powerful 

friends.  Half  the  people,  perhaps,  if  the  numbers  had  been 

counted,  Avere  Avilling  to  figlit,  to  stop  the  progress  of  revolu- 


*  ‘Lc  l{cy,  ne  voyant  esperance  d’autre  secours,  despeschoit  le  Alylord 
Digby  an  Koy  de  DennenAartpie  pour  en  avoir  do  luy  ;  et  en  intention 
d’assurer  la  descente  des  Danoia  le  Koy  donnoit  ordre  au  Comte  da 
XoAvcastle  de  s’en  aller  a  Hull,  port  de  iner  vers  Dennemarque.’ — From 
a  letter  quoted  by  Gardiner,  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 
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tion — not  to  support  arbitrary  power,  but  to  re-establish  the 
king’s  government  on  the  old  lines.  The  clergy  gave  benevo- 
lenees ;  the  universities  melted  down  their  plate ;  the  ladies 
j)arted  with  their  diamonds ;  the  peers,  Avith  few  exceptions, 
placed  their  resources  at  the  king’s  disposal — the  Earl  of 
AV’orcester,  for  one,  supplying  100, 000/.  for  immediate  neces¬ 
sities.  Finally,  on  August  22,  the  royal  standard  Avas  raised 
at  Nottingham,  and  the  civil  Avar  had  begun. 

Here  for  the  present  Mr.  Gardiner  ends.  We  must  repeat 
the  compliments  Avith  Avhich  Ave  began.  lie  has  been  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  gathering  information.  He  has  a  sound  instinct 
in  distinguishing  authentic  facts  from  dying  rumours.  He 
keeps  his  eyes  open  and  his  senses  unconfused  by  prejudice  or 
sentiment.  He  has  studied,  more  thoroughly  than  any  of  his 
})redecessors,  both  the  English  State  ])apers  and  the  despatches 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  the  English  Court.  He  has 
fused  his  materials  avcU  together  before  casting  them  into  the 
inonld ;  and,  if  he  has  not  ])roduced  Avhat  can  be  called  a 
Avork  of  art,  he  has  giAcn  us  what  is  just  now  a  great  deal 
more  A’aluable,  an  accurate  and  impartial  narrative  AA'hich 
brings  a  true  light  into  tlie  darkest  parts  of  the  story,  and, 
if  the  shadows  seem  to  us  to  fall  occasionally  in  the  Avrong 
direction,  it  is  occasionally  only,  for  ^Ir.  Gardiner  is  fair  even 
to  a  fault.  On  one  point  oidy  Ave  think  that  he  has  been 
demoralised  (as  aa'C  said  above)  by  nineteenth  century  politics, 
and  Avith  a  fcAv  additional  Avords  on  this  subject  Ave  shall 
conclude. 

The  Irish  Insurrection  continued  to  extend.  In  four  months 
from  its  commencement  all  the  four  provinces  Avere  burning. 
Political  jealousies  in  England  prevented  the  immediate  des¬ 
patch  of  forces,  Avhich  if  they  had  been  quickly  on  the  spot 
might  have  })revented  the  flame  from  spreading.  The  rising 
Avas  alloAved  to  assume  dimensions  Avhicli  threatened  death,  or 
at  least  expulsion,  to  every  Saxon  or  Scot  in  the  island.  The 
Parliament  had  to  undertake  nothing  less  than  a  reconquest. 
It  Avould  be  most  arduous,  requiring  large  supplies  of  men 
and  money.  The  civil  Avar  Avas  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
in  England  itself,  and  every  day’s  delay  Avould  make  the  Avork 
more  difficult.  From  Avhence  Avas  the  money  to  come? 
AVanton  Avars  are  visited  Avith  penalties,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
Englishmen  the  Irish  rebellion  could  be  no  exception.  A 
company  of  London  undertakers  ofl’ered  a  million  ])ounds  on 
the  security  of  tAvo  millions  and  a  half  of  Irish  acres  belonging 
to  I’cbels  then  in  arms  against  the  Government.  The  fiction 
that  they  Averc  in  arms  for  the  king  could  not  be  maintained. 
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when  the  king  himself  had  disowned  them  with  affected  horror. 
It  may  be  thought  that  it  would  have  been  better,  judging 
from  the  lesson  of  experience,  if  we  had  governed  Ireland  as 
we  govern  India,  leaving  the  land  to  the  people  and  ruling 
with  an  army  and  police.  But  English  policy  had  from  the 
first  adopted  the  other  method  of  sequestration  and  colonisation, 
and  it  is  to  the  system  itself,  and  not  to  any  particular  instance 
of  the  operation  of  it,  that  objection  ought  to  be  taken. 

The  offer  of  the  undertakers  was  accepted,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  Cromwell’s  subsequent  allotments.  Out  of  it  grew 
the  Act  of  Settlement  and  the  tenure  of  Irish  soil  by  Anglo- 
Irish  owners  which  is  at  this  day  brought  up  for  judgment. 
Mr.  Gardiner,  evidently  under  the  influence  of  opinions  now 
prevalent  in  certain  sections,  calls  it  ‘a  monstrous  scheme  of 
‘  confiscation.’  He  is  astonished  that  anything  so  wicked  could 
have  been  allowed.  It  meant,  he  says,  ‘  lands  and  wealth  for 
‘  Englishmen,  the  sharp  sword  or  the  pangs  of  hunger  for 
‘  the  Irish.’  If  by  ‘  the  Irish  ’  Mr.  Gardiner  understands 
those  whom  a  wise  government  is  alone  bound  to  consider, 
those  Avho  will  live  peaceably  and  woi’k  honestly  for  their 
living,  then,  so  far  from  meaning  the  pangs  of  hunger  to  them, 
it  meant  relief  from  exaction  and  tyranny,  and  the  quiet  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  results  of  their  own  industry.  Those  who 
lost  their  lands,  we  must  repeat,  were  the  fighting  chiefs  and 
kerne,  who  left  industry  to  slaves,  whose  glory  it  was  to  live 
by  fighting  and  prej/in<j  like  their  own  wolves.  The  cause  of 
Ireland’s  misery  was  the  maintenance  of  these  idle  thieves, 
and  from  the  time  of  the  survey  which  ‘  the  Pandar  ’  made 
for  Henry  VII.,  the  one  advice  of  every  man  who  had  looked 
into  the  state  of  the  country  had  been  to  rescue  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  ‘  earth-tillers  ’  from  the  chiefs  and  their  plundering 
coshering  retinues.  The  consent  of  Parliament  to  the  proposal 
of  the  undertakers,  and  Cromwell’s  enlarged  execution  of  it, 
were  simply  an  effort  to  rid  Ireland  of  the  vilest  part  of  its 
population.  ‘  Hell  or  Connaught  ’  (words,  by  the  bye,  never 
used  by  Cromwell)  did  not  apply  to  those  who  were  living 
quietly  and  tilling  the  soil.  The  land,  it  is  said,  belonged  to 
the  tribe.  Yes,  and  the  corn  and  tlie  flesh  were  consumed  in 
the  chief’s  castle ;  and  the  men  who  grew  the  corn  and  reared 
the  cattle  were  left  with  the  husks  and  the  bones.  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  under  the  CroiuAvellian  farmers  did  mean,  if 
^Ir.  Gardiner  likes  the  word,  ‘  the  sharp  sword  and  the  pangs 
‘  of  hunger  ’  to  the  idle  vagabonds  who  lived  on  the  peasants’ 
toil.  To  those  willing  to  work  it  meant  the  dawn — alas,  too 
soon  overcast — of  a  better  and  justcr  day. 
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The  colony  has  failed — failed  as  a  means  of  giving  peace  to 
Ireland,  or  of  materially  Improving  Ireland — and  therefore  it 
has  been  condemned.  It  has  failed,  not  from  the  fault  of  the 
original  conception,  but  because  England  has  chosen  to  ruin 
her  own  handiwork.  If  the  Cromwellians  and  the  Scots  had 
been  left  alone  in  their  homesteads,  there  w'ould  have  been  no 
Irif-h  problem  now  troubling  us.  The  Restoration  brought 
back  the  bishops,  and  under  bishops  there  was  no  quiet  living 
for  Independents  and  Presbyterians.  Almost  all  of  the  Crom¬ 
wellians,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  Scots,  sold  their  holdings 
and  went  away  to  America,  where  bishops  could  no  longer 
harass  them.  Their  places  were  taken  by  men  of  business  who 
■went  to  Ireland  to  make  money.  These  again  would  have 
done  the  work  less  well  than  the  Ironsides,  but  still  effectively. 
They  were  men  of  sense  and  energy ;  they  started  trade  and 
manufactures ;  they  opened  ship-yards  in  the  river-mouths 
and  harbours.  They  succeeded  so  Avell  that  England  grew 
jealous  of  them,  deliberately  crushed  their  rising  industries, 
and  took  from  the  settlers  all  inducements  to  legitimate  ex¬ 
ertion.  Every  symptom  of  improvement  which  threatened  an 
English  monopoly  was  instantly  extinguished.  They  were  left 
to  the  solitary  function  of  owning  lands  and  living  on  the 
rents  of  them ;  and  when  they  became  restless  in  their  resent¬ 
ment,  English  statesmen,  like  Strafford  before  them,  remem¬ 
bered  the  wrongs  of  the  native  race,  and  used  the  numbers 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  native  Irish  to  keep  the  Protestant 
Parliament  from  being  troublesome. 

Times  have  changed.  It  is  not  likely,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  that  we  shall  hear  again  of  4,000  Protestants  being 
murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  8,000  more  turned  adrift  to  die  of 
hunger  in  the  bogs ;  but  should  the  expectations  which  have 
now  again  been  raised  in  Ireland  be  once  more  disappointed, 
and  if  the  disappointment  takes  shape  in  a  rebellion  which 
shall  reproduce  a  tenth  part  of  the  atrocities  of  1641 ,  we  believe 
that  the  view  which  England  will  take  of  the  situation  will  not 
be  materially  different  from  that  which  was  taken  by  Pym  and 
Cromwell ;  that  the  system  of  Irish  management  will  be  once 
more  reversed ;  and  that  the  dangerous  elements  in  the  island 
will  be  removed  to  a  further  distance  than  Connaught. 
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Art.  H. — 1.  An  Essay  on  the  Aryan  Order  of  Architecture, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Temples  of  Kashmir.  By  Alex.  Cun¬ 
ningham.  London:  1848. 

2.  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture.  By  Jajies 
Fergusson.  London :  1876. 

3.  Archceoloyical  Survey  of  India.  Reports.  8  vols.  Under 
the  Superintendence  of  Major-General  Cunningham. 
Calcutta:  1871-78. 

4.  The  Antiquities  of  Orissa.  By  Ka.ieNDRALALA  Mitra. 
2  vols.  Calcutta:  1875-78. 

5.  Archaeological  Survey  of  IVestern  India.  Reports.  By 
James  Burgess.  3  vols.  Calcutta:  1874-78. 

6.  The  Cave  Temples  of  India.  By  James  Fergusson  and 
James  Burgess.  London:  1880. 

f^PiiE  Archaeology  of  Architecture  leads  to  many  im})ortant 
branches  of  enquiry.  The  information  derived  from  it 
should  be  of  some  value  to  our  architects  of  the  present  time  ; 
but  the  ordinary  reader  will  find  more  attraction  from  the 
particular  light  it  throws  upon  the  past.  It  has  many  bearings 
on  the  early  condition  of  our  race:  we  get  interesting  glimpses 
of  the  civilisation  of  former  times  from  the  dwellings  in  which 
men  found  shelter  from  the  climate,  or  protection  from  their 
enemies ;  in  this  direction  the  subject  is  of  some  importance 
to  the  ethnologist  as  well  as  the  historian.  A  still  higher 
significance  is  reached  by  the  study  of  the  ancient  temples 
and  tombs,  remains  of  which  are  found  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  as  it  is  believed  that  man’s  notions  of  the  Creator,  and 
his  relations  to  the  unseen  world,  received  expression  in  the 
construction  of  these  shrines.  Ancestral  worship  was  deeply 
interwoven  with  most  of  the  ancient  forms  of  faith ;  hence 
tomb  and  temple  are  words  which  often  mean  the  same 
thing.  The  sacred  books  of  the  East,  funereal  rituals,  and 
other  works,  cannot  supply  in  a  perfect  manner  all  that 
is  required.  The  authoritative  books  of  a  system  do  not 
always  give  the  ceremonial  pi’actices  which  may  have  been 
considered  essentials  in  worship.  The  temples  of  a  faith  are 
in  some  cases  the  only  guide  to  the  religious  forms  which 
belonged  to  it.  As  an  instance,  no  one  from  reading  the  New 
Testament  could  realise  anything  but  the  vaguest  conception 
of  the  Christian  ritual.  The  ruins  of  a  few  churches,  with 
some  fragments  of  sculptiu'e,  might  contain  more  information 
on  this  head  than  all  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ.  The  plan  of  a 
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religious  structure  tells  us  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies  per¬ 
formed  within  it ;  the  symbols  of  a  faith  frequently  appear  in 
the  ornamentation  of  temples,  and  the  ritualistie  instruments 
are  often  represented.  In  many  cases  the  sculptures  give  us 
the  priests  with  their  vestments,  and  in  the  act  of  celebration. 
In  such  instances  a  more  perfect  knowledge  can  be  derived  on 
these  points  from  the  architectural  than  from  the  literary  re¬ 
mains  of  an  ancient  nation.  If  any  one  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  separating  what  we  know  of  the  (ireek  mythology 
by  means  of  temple-remains  and  that  derived  from  the  classic 
writers,  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  domain  of  archajo- 
logy  might  be  realised.  AVe  know  wdiat  forms  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Deity  assumed  in  the  Greek  mind  from  their 
sculptures,  and  it  is  more  from  this  source  that  wo,  in  our 
thoughts,  people  Olympus,  than  from  the  pages  of  Homer  or 
Hesiod.  The  same  rule  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in  regard 
to  many  of  the  ancient  religions,  and  it  is  found  that  as 
researches  go  further  back  into  the  remote  past,  wliere  his¬ 
torical  documents  give  us  but  scant  information,  the  date 
and  origin  of  a  fragment  of  architecture  or  sculpture  have  to  be 
determined  almost  solely  by  the  style  of  the  art  which  can  be 
traced  in  it. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  remark  could  be  found  than 
in  the  archaeological  works  on  India  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  They  deal  j)rincipally 
with  the  architectural  remains  as  well  as  with  the  sculpture 
and  art  connected  with  them.  The  translation  of  the  religious 
books  of  the  Hindus  began  long  before  the  architecture  of  the 
country  became  a  subject  of  study ;  but  in  archajology  the 
work  accomplished  has  all  been  performed  by  men  who  arc  still 
living ;  and  the  results  have  been  carried  so  far,  that  now  no 
one  can  say  he  understands  thoroughly  the  religions  of  India 
unless  he  has  some  knowledge  of  the  architecture  they  have 
produced.  The  plans  of  the  various  temples  are  in  many  cases 
a  key  to  the  ceremonies  performed  within  them,  and  the 
sculptures  give  us  not  only  the  forms  under  which  the  deities 
were  rej)resented,  but  also  the  sacred  symbols,  which  arc  of 
considerable  importance  in  throwing  light  on  religious  ideas. 
In  many  instances  we  have  sculptured  records  of  structures 
Avhlch  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  or  of  which  only  fragmentary 
remains  are  now  to  be  found,  and  are  thus  able  to  make 
restorations  of  them.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  valuable  the 
works  referred  to  must  be,  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
past,  and  more  particularly  on  the  religions  of  India.  The 
list  which  heads  this  article  docs  not  pretend  to  give  all  that 
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have  been  published,  but  it  presents  the  more  important 
jn-oductions.  iSIost  of  them  are  elaborately  illustrated  with 
plans  and  sections,  as  well  as  woodcuts,  lithographs,  and  in 
many  cases  photography,  in  some  of  its  latest  methods  of 
repi’oduction,  has  been  employed.  Several  of  these  books 
have  been  ])ublished  under  the  authority  of  the  Government 
of  India,  which  has  raised  ai’chicology  to  the  dignity  of  a 
‘  Department.’  Major-General  Cunningham,  son  of  Allan 
Cunningham  the  poet,  is  at  the  head  of  it.  When  he  was  a 
young  officer  of  the  llengal  Engineers,  he  with  Lieutenant, 
now  General  Maiscy,  explored  the  Bhilsa  Tope  in  Central 
India,  and  since  then  he  has  wrought  hard  and  well  at  the 
archa;ology  of  Hindostan.  He  has  explored  places  known  and 
unknown,  and  has  identified  localities  in  large  numbers,  the 
jiames  of  which  had  only  come  down  to  us.  Ills  works  on  the 
archajology  of  India  contain  a  mine  of  information,  and  they 
will  be  a  worthy  monument  of  his  labours  in  the  future. 
!Mr.  Fergusson  has  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  study  of  Indian 
architecture ;  in  his  earlier  years  he  spent  some  time  in  Hin¬ 
dostan,  and  was  able  to  visit  and  sketch  many  of  the  ancient 
temples  and  sculptured  caves.  He  is  our  highest  authority 
on  the  architecture  of  that  country,  resulting  from  his  long 
and  patient  study  of  the  subject.  To  him  w’e  owe  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture  which  have  been 
jtractised  by  Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  the  Mahomedans.  When 
Mr.  Fergusson  first  began  this  study,  little  was  known  on  the 
subject,  and  he  has,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  life,  seen  it 
grow  under  his  hands  till  it  has  assumed  a  scientific  form, 
riiis  is  a  great  Avork  for  one  man  to  have  accomplished. 
^Ir.  .lames  Burgess  is  a  younger  student;  he  has  charge  of 
the  ^Vrclueologlcal  Department  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
and  has  ali'cady  given  j)romise  of  his  ability  to  do  good  work. 
The  educated  natives  of  India  have  for  some  time  back  been 
taking  a  part  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  literature  of  their 
country,  and  already  Ave  have  evidence  that  they  Avill  also  be 
in  the  field  rendering  service  at  archa'ological  Avork.  Dr. 
Kajendralala  iMitra  is  a  Sanscrit  scholar  of  repute  Avho  has 
been  knoAvn  for  his  literary  labours,  but  he  noAv  appears  in 
the  field  of  ai’chitectural  archa'ology,  and  has  given  us  tAAo 
large  and  important  Avorks.  These  are  the  ‘  Antiquities  of 
'  Orissa,’  and  *  Buddha  Gaya,  the  Hermitage  of  Sakya  Muni ;  ’ 
both  are  ])ublished  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
India.  Dr.  Ivajendralala  Mltra  is  naturally  enthusiastic  in 
regard  to  the  ancient  architecture  of  his  country  ;  this  feeling 
Ave  may  hope  to  sec  exteiuled,  and  may  expect  that  others 
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will  follow  in  his  steps.  This  evidence  of  mental  activity 
shows  that  the  Hindu  mind  has  lost  none  of  its  old  ])ower ; 
we  know  what  it  has  done  before,  and  can  sec  that  it  only 
requires  the  natural  conditions  necessary  for  culture  in  order 
that  it  may  manifest  itself  ajjain. 

Among  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Greek 
and  Hindu  mythologies,  we  find  that  both  systems  include  a 
Great  Architect  of  the  Universe.  In  the  llig  Veda  he  is  known 
as  Twashtri,  and  in  later  times  as  Viswa-Kanna.  There  is 
one  marked  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the  Hindu 
demiurgus :  Hephajstos  was  a  worker  in  metal,  while  Viswa- 
Kanna  was  a  carpenter.  This  is  an  important  distinction, 
from  its  bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  arts  at  the  period 
when  the  deifications  were  evolved.  In  the  case  of  the 
Hindus,  Viswa-Karma’s  occupation  indicates  what  was  the 
principal  material  used  in  construction,  and  this  agrees  with 
the  theory  derived  from  ancient  remains  that  Indian  archi¬ 
tecture  had  a  wooden  origin.  The  attributes  of  this  deity  are 
stated  in  the  Mahabharata :  ‘  Then  was  born  the  illustrious 
‘  Visva-Karma,  the  Lord  of  Arts,  executor  of  a  thousand  handi- 
‘  crafts, the  carpenter  of  the  gods,  the  fashioner  of  all  ornaments, 
‘  the  most  eminent  of  artisans,  who  formed  the  celestial  chariots 
‘  of  the  deities  ;  on  whose  craft  men  subsist,  and  whom,  a  great 
‘  and  immortal  god,  they  continually  worship.’  Viswa-Karma 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  useful  personage  among  the  gods. 
When  they  went  anywhere,  he  started  off  the  night  before, 
and  next  morning  had  a  palace,  or  a  city,  complete  and 
ready  for  their  reception.  The  production  of  architectural 
works  by  divine  beings  seems  to  have  been  far  from  peculiar 
to  any  one  of  the  old  mythologies.  Hephaistos  was  not  the 
only  god  of  the  Greeks  who  undertook  constructive  works. 
His  own  abode  he  formed,  but  it  was  ‘  brazen  ;  ’  I*oseidon  Avas 
also  a  building  god ;  Homer  makes  him  say  :  ‘  I  indeed  built  a 
‘  city  and  Avail  for  the  Trojans,  extensive  and  very  beautiful, 
‘that  the  city  might  be  impregnable’  (Iliad,  xxi.  496). 
Poseidon  also  constructed,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  dungeon 
of  the  Titans.  In  the  Ritual  of  the  Dead,  Osiris  is  described 
as  ‘  building  his  house  on  earth ;  it  is  founded  in  Anna 
‘(Heliopolis).’  Berosus  may  be  a  doubtful  authority,  but  he 
is  in  keeping  Avith  early  ideas  Avhen  he  describes  Oannes,  the 
Fish-god,  as  teaching  the  arts  of  life,  as  Avell  as  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  cities  and  temples.  The  Arabs  give  to  Allah,  among 
many  titles,  that  of  ‘  El  Gibbal,’  the  master  builder ;  and 
their  legends  describe  the  building  of  the  first  Kaaba  as 
having  been  done  by  the  angels  under  God’s  command.  These 
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illustrations  will  serve  to  show  that  architecture  in  the  past 
occupied  a  much  higher  position  than  it  does  at  the  present 
day.  So  far  as  we  yet  know,  none  of  the  ancient  nations 
of  the  East  except  India  had  a  branch  of  literature  devoted 
to  architecture.  Some  of  it  at  least  claims  to  have  been 
inspired ;  there  is  an  Upa,  or  lesser  Veda,  known  as  the 
Sthapab/a  Veda,  devoted  to  architecture,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Viswa-Karma  himself.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  books, 
known  under  the  term  of  Sifpa-Sastras,  which  deal  with  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  are  more  or  less  sacred,  for  they  are  written  as  if 
Viswa-Karma,  or  in  some  instances  Siva,  gave  words  for  the  text. 

The  Kig  Veda  contains  some  references  to  the  structures  of 
the  period,  but  they  generally  relate  to  what  are  supposed 
to  be  the  cities  of  the  aborigines  of  India.  Tlie  word 
Asura  is  explained  to  be  a  demon  or  enemy  of  the  gods. 
This  term  the  Aryans  seem  to  have  applied  to  the  people 
whom  they  found  in  India,  who  knew  not  the  Vedic  gods, 
and  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Aryan  invaders  of 
the  Country  of  the  Seven  Rivers.  The  Dasyus  is  another 
name  which  is  employed;  they  are  also  understood  to  be  evil 
beings,  and  the  enemies  of  gods  and  men.  Perhaps  we  have 
a  similar  idiom  in  the  words  ‘  Foreign  Devils,’  which  the 
Chinese  apply  to  Europeans.  Hundreds  of  castles  of  the 
Asuras  and  Dasyus  are  mentioned  as  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  invaders.  They  are  referred  to  in  the  Hymns  to  Indra 
and  Agni,  and  to  these  gods  the  merit  of  their  destruction  is 
ascribed.  That  these  fortified  places  Avere  only  myths  is 
probable,  for  at  times  there  is  mention  made  of  the  ‘  numerous  ’ 
and  the  ‘  hundred  castles  ’  of  the  S'amhara.  Now  S'ambara 
designates  an  enemy  of  Indra,*  but  it  is  also  synonymous  with 
megha,  ‘  a  cloud.’  ‘  Iron  castles  ’  are  repeatedly  mentioned  ; 
but  this  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  otherwise  than  meta¬ 
phorical,  and  probably  implying  places  strong  as  iron.  ‘  The 
‘  golden  castles  of  the  Asuras  ’  is  a  sentence  in  the  Atharva- 
veda.f  This  may  be  only  the  equivalent  of  Homer’s  ‘  rich 
‘  in  gold,’  which  he  applied  to  Mycenae ;  and  if  this  is  a 
possible  explanation,  then  ‘  iron  castle  ’  may  only  imply  that 
iron  was  known,  and  may  have  been  used  in  the  construction. 
‘  Stone  castles  ’  arc  also  mentioned,  and  this  is  more  likely  to 
be  literal ;  but  a  fair  consideration  of  all  the  texts  given  by 
Muir  in  connexion  Avith  this  subject  shows  that  the  Avords 
are  very  doubtful  as  to  their  meaning.  The  only  probable 
conclusion  that  can  be  derived  from  the  Vedas  is  that  the 
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non-Aryan  races  of  India  had  numerous  and  well-fortified 
cities,  with  palaces  and  other  structures  of  importance.  That 
architecture  held  a  high  place  with  them  may  be  assumed 
from  these  descriptions,  as  well  as  their  mythology  having 
an  Artificer  of  the  Gods  in  it.  The  personage  is  described 
as  a  Daitya  Avho  was  the  architect  of  the  Asuras.  His  name 
was  jMaya,  a  Danava  ;  according  to  the  Mahabharata,  he 
built  the  palace  of  the  Pandavas.  This  all  but  implies  that 
the  Aryans  adopted  the  style  of  architecture  which  they  found 
in  the  country  they  conquered,  for  the  Pandavas  belonged  to 
the  conquering  race.  This  would  be  a  conclusion  of  some 
importance  if  it  could  be  made  certain.  Its  probability  is 
great :  an  invading  race,  such  as  the  Aryan  people  are  re¬ 
presented  to  have  been,  would  naturally  occupy  the  cities 
which  they  had  taken ;  the  native  workmen  would  still  exist 
to  repair  and  rebuild,  and  would  of  course  continue  to 
work  in  their  own  style  of  construction.  If  the  conquering 
race  had  distinctive  temples  of  their  own,  these  would  have 
been  built  in  the  style  they  were  accustomed  to;  but  the 
Aryans  are  described  as  having  no  temples,  and  hence  the  strong 
likelihood  that  they  brought  little  or  no  architectural  influence 
with  them.  If  this  describes  what  took  place,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  style  of  architecture  of  that  early  date  was 
such  as  that  seen  on  the  sculptures  found  at  Bharhut,  Sanchi, 
and  Amravati.  It  was  a  distinct  and  fully  developed  method 
of  construction,  which  seems  to  have  ])revailed  over  great  part 
of  India,  and  endured  at  least  till  the  bi'ginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  probably  for  some  centuries  later.  It  was  a  purely 
wooden  architecture,  in  which  the  flat  roofs,  one  great  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Indian  and  Eastern  houses  of  the  present  day,  found 
no  place.  So  comjdete  are  the  representations  of  it  left  to  us 
on  the  old  sculptures,  and  in  the  form,  as  Avell  as  the  details, 
of  the  rock-cut  Chaitya  halls,  that  an  artist  would  have  but 
small  difficulty  in  producing  a  picture  of  one  of  these  cities  of 
the  Asuras  or  Dasyus.  Such  a  picture  would  give  a  start¬ 
ling  idea  of  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  architecture 
of  India  within  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years.  A  knowledge 
of  this  architecture  and  of  all  its  forms  is  essentially  necessary 
for  understanding  many  of  the  details  of  the  later  Hindu 
styles,  for  much  of  their  origin  can  be  traced  back  to  it.  In 
‘  The  Cave  Temples  of  India,’  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  an  account 
of  the  Kathas  of  Mahavallipur,  where  it  will  be  seen  how  some 
of  these  forms  Avere  developed ;  and  he  makes  out  in  a  very 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner  how  the  Buddhist  Viharas  Avere 
arranged. 
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If  any  arcliltecture  existed  in  India  previous  to  this  style, 
it  could  only  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  rude  stone  monu¬ 
ment  kind.  Mounds,  cairns,  stone  circles,  menhirs,  and 
dolmens  are  found,  more  or  less,  over  neaidy  the  whole  of 
India,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  studied  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  attention,  and  their  age  is  very  uncertain.  The  first 
impulse  regarding  such  primitive  monuments  would  be  to  say 
that  they  arc  ancient,  and  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
autochthonous  races  at  some  very  early  date ;  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  surmise  is  that  these  early  races  still  exist  in 
India,  and  some  of  them  are  scarcely  altered  from  their  original 
condition.  Buddhists,  Hindus,  Mahomedans,  and  Christians 
have  prevailed  in  that  country,  but  some  of  these  tribes  or 
remnants  of  them  have  kept  separate  to  our  own  times.  This 
has  to  be  held  in  view  in  relation  to  these  remains.  The 
Reports  of  the  Archaeological  Department  contain  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  fact.  Mr.  Carlleyle  was  surveying  in  Eastern 
Rajputana,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Fatehpur  Sikri  he 
came  upon  a  number  of  cairns.  The  date  of  these  monu¬ 
ments  he  found  it  difficult  to  deal  with,  because  the  region 
is  inhabited  by  one  of  the  original  tribes  known  as  the 
Minas,  Avho  raise  cairns  at  the  present  day  over  the  spot 
wliere  any  of  tliem  chances  to  have  been  killed.  Colonel  Tod 
mentions  the  custom,  and  even  adds  that  he  himself  threw  a 
stone  which  marked  the  ground  where  a  Rajput  fell  defending 
his  post.  This  is  in  Rajputana ;  but  hei’e  is  another  illustra¬ 
tion  from  the  extreme  north-east  of  India.  In  the  Khassia 
hills  are  found  nnmcrous  menhirs,  and  other  rude  stone  monu¬ 
ments.  Major  Godwin  Austen,  who  describes  them,  states  that 
the  peo})le,  who  are  also  of  the  pre- Aryan  races,  still  continue 
to  erect  this  class  of  monument.  That  mounds  and  cairns  were 
made  before  the  Aryan  conquest  need  not  be  doubted ;  but 
if  any  of  them  exist,  the  question  of  their  antiquity  will 
be  a  most  difficult  one  to  realise  with  anything  like  certainty. 

Whether  works  of  sculpture  were  produced  at  these  early 
dates  or  not  is  a  matter  of  which  we  have  no  record.  None 
of  the  known  remains  found  in  India  belong  to  the  period 
under  consideration.  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  ‘  the  religion  of  the  Veda  knows  of  no  idols. 
‘  The  Avorship  of  idols  in  India  is  a  secondary  formation,  a  later 
‘  degradation  of  the  more  primitive  Avorship  of  ideal  gods.’  * 
Dr.  Bollensen,!  on  the  contrary,  comes  to  an  opposite  con- 


*  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  i.  38. 
t  Journ.  of  the  German  Oriental  Soc.,  xxii.  587. 
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elusion,  and  jiives  passages  from  the  Vedas  in  support  of  his  j 

theory.  As  the  usual  su])position  is  that  they  had  no  temples,  ) 

it  may  be  assumed  that  their  works,  if  they  had  any,  must 
have  been  of  the  simplest  kind.  As  to  the  Dasyus,  Mr. 
Fergusson  gives  it  as  his  conviction  that  tree  and  serpent 
worship  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  their  cult ;  and  as  this 
worship  was  no  doubt  performed  with  real  serpents  and  trees, 
representations  of  them  would  not  be  necessary.  It  need 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  pre- Aryan  races  must  have  had  [ 
a  mythology  of  their  own.  The  later  Brahminical  system  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Vedas,  and  it  is  considered  by 
some  writers  that  the  result  has  been  due  to  an  amalgamation 
of  the  Vedic  deities  with  those  of  the  Dasyus.  The  Vedas  | 
allude  to  the  worship  of  Sisua-deva  as  belonging  to  their  I 
enemies,  and  it  is  described  as  being  ‘  lascivious ;  ’  those  who 
j)erform  it  are  commanded  not  to  come  near  the  sacred  cere¬ 
monies.  Yet  the  Vedic  lludra  appears  in  the  modern 
Brahminical  system  as  Siva,  with  the  Sisna-deva,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  linga,  as  his  emblem,  and  it  forms  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  in  the  sanctum  of  his  temples  over  the  whole  of 
India.  How  far  this  process  went  on  with  the  other  deities 
of  the  Hindu  pantheon  may,  perhaps,  never  be  very  clearly 
made  out ;  and  although  a  surmise  might  be  hazarded,  that 
whatever  is  not  in  the  Vedas  belonged  to  the  pre- Aryan 
races,  it  would  be  rash  indeed  to  put  it  as  an  assertion. 
Judging  by  other  nations  of  a  Turanian  type,  it  may  be 

taken  that  they  had  some  kind  of  representations  of  their 

objects  of  worship;  but  as  no  remains  have  come  down  to  I 

us,  the  style  of  art  in  which  they  were  produced  is  quite  j 

unknown. 

The  oldest  piece  of  structural  work  which  has  yet  been 
identified  in  India  is  the  .larasandh-ka-Baithak,  or  Jara-  i 
sandha’s  throne.  This  was  discovered  by  General  Cunningham  I 
at  old  Rajagriha,  or  Kusagarapura,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Magadha.  The  antiquity  of  this  monument  is 
accepted  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  the  importance  he  attaches 
to  it  is  derived  evidently  from  other  considerations  than  those 
given  by  its  discoverer.  General  Cunningham  discovered  at  j 
the  same  time  what  is  now  considered  to  be  the  Bipala  cave, 
where  Buddha  sat  in  meditation  after  his  midday  meal,  and 
where  after  his  death  500  liahats  held  the  first  Buddhist 
synod ;  the  throne  is  close  to  the  cave,  and  hence  the  General 
concludes  that  the  one  was  erected  with  the  materials  quarried 
from  the  other,  and  that  it  is  ‘  certainly  coeval  with  Buddha 
‘  in  B.c.  500,  and  perhaps  even  older.’  Jarasandh’s  tlirone  is 


I 
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simply  a  stone  foundation,  ei<;hty-five  feet  square,  built  of 
unhewn  stones  without  mortar,  or  what  might  be  called 
‘  Cyclopean  masonry.’  As  fur  as  is  known  this  is  quite  an 
exceptional  building  in  India ;  others  may  yet  remain,  and  if  so 
they  will  no  doubt  be  found.  Jarasandha  was  an  Asura,  the 
name  thus  showing  a  legendary  connexion  with  the  great 
building  race  of  the  pre-Aryan  sige.  If  it  was  really  formed 
of  the  stone  taken  from  the  Pipala  cave,  as  Cunningham  sup¬ 
poses,  then  it  must  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  Buddhist 
period.  500  u.c.  is  a  goodly  age,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  vast 
time  which  so  many  writers  have  given  to  the  antiquities  of 
India.  It  has  long  been  a  common  process  to  trace  ideas,  and 
particularly  styles  of  architecture,  to  the  East,  and  finally  to 
ascribe  their  origin  to  that  country.  The  mysterious  depths 
of  the  rock-cut  temples  of  India  have  been  constantly  referred 
to  as  sufficient  to  explain  anything  whose  beginning  w’as  not 
known.  Luckily  this  is  now  exploded.  Thanks  to  ^Ir. 
Fergusson’s  classification,  the  approximate  dates  of  the  rock- 
cut  temples,  as  well  as  of  all  the  styles  of  architecture  in  India, 
are  laid  down  on  a  safe  basis. 

So  far  as  we  know  from  monumental  remains,  the  history 
of  Indian  architecture  begins  with  Asoka,  or  about  250  n.c. 
This  monarch  is  usually  described  as  the  Constantine  of  the 
Buddhist  religion.  He  became  a  follower  of  that  faith,  and 
even  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  an  ascetic ;  numerous 
inscriptions  on  rocks  yet  remain  as  historical  records  of  his 
devotion.  In  the  seventh  century  Iliouen-Thsang  is  con¬ 
stantly  describing  topes,  which  he  visited,  as  having  been 
erected  by  ITou-yeou,  the  Chinese  form  of  Asoka.  Of  those 
which  have  been  explored  the  only  monuments  of  this  kind 
which  can  be  attributed  to  him  are  the  topes  at  Sanchi  and 
Bharhut.  The  Sudama  cave  at  Barabar,  near  Buddha  Gaya, 
has  an  Inscription  giving  its  date  as  having  been  formed  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Asoka’s  reign,  or  252  n.c. ;  another,  called 
the  Kama  Chopar,  was  excavated  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  reign;  the  Gopi,  or  Milkmaid’s  Cave,  dates  from  214  n.c., 
which  was  during  the  time  of  Dasaratha,  the  grandson  of 
Asoka.  The  inscription  in  this  cave  states  that  ‘  the  Gopl’s 
‘  Cave,  an  abode  lasting  as  the  sun  and  moon,  was  caused  to  be 
‘  excavated  by  Dasaratha, beloved  of  theDevas,  on  his  accession 
‘  to  the  throne,  as  a  hermitage  for  the  most  devoted  Bliadantas 
‘  (Buddhist  ascetics).’  The  date  of  these  caves  and  their 
connexion  with  Buddhism  is  thus  a  subject  beyond  dispute, 
and  they  are  the  oldest  excavations  in  India.  In  them,  and 
the  one  or  two  structural  remains  of  Aseka’s  time,  we  have 
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the  commencement  of  Indian  afchitectnre.  Whatever  we 
know  beyond  this  period  is  derived  from  scant  references  in 
books,  or  by  induction.  All  the  elaborate  and  wondei’ful 
architecture  of  that  country  which  has  so  excited  the  curiosity 
and  speculation  of  many  writers,  has  come  into  existence  since 
the  time  of  Asoka,  or  about  a  century  later  than  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  an  antiquity  which  may  be  said  to  be 
but  of  yesterday  in  com])ai-ison  with  the  monumental  remains  of 
Egypt.  The  caves  at  Barabar  and  Kajagriha  are  little  more 
than  mere  cells,  but  they  are  important  as  the  starting-point  in 
ti’acing  the  development  of  the  cave  temples  of  the  Buddhists 
at  Katak,  and  in  AV'estern  India,  Avhere  we  have  a  long  and 
splendid  series  of  examples. 

The  Buddhist  period  of  architecture  comes  down  to  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Iliouen-Thsang,  the 
Chinese  pilgrim,  who  left  China  in  629  a.d.,  and  returned 
again  in  645  a.d.,  traversed  the  whole  of  India,  and  visited 
all  the  spots  connected  with  the  history  of  Buddha,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  celebrated  shrines  associated  with  his  faith ; 
and  although  the  Buddhist  fraternities  existed  at  that  date, 
and  in  some  jdaces  in  considerable  numbers,  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  is  constantly  describing  viharas,  or  monasteries,  in 
ruins,  and  stupas  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  It  becomes 
evident  from  his  words,  that  the  worship  of  the  Great  Teacher 
was  not,  at  that  date,  what  it  had  been ;  in  many  places  he 
acknowledges  that  the  ‘  heretiqucs,’  by  which  he  means  the 
Brahminical  adherents,  are  more  numerous  than  those  who 
revere  the  law  of  Buddha.  As  an  instance,  when  he  visits 
Prayaga,  now  Allahabad,  he  says ; — ‘  11  y  a  deux  convents, 
•  oil  Ton  nc  compte  qu’un  ])etit  nombre  de  religicux,  qiii  tons 
‘  etudient  les  principes  dn  petit  Vehienle.  11  y  a  plusicurs 
‘  centaines  de  temples  des  dieux ;  le  nombre  des  heretiqucs 
‘  est  eiiorme.’  *  This  city  was  close  to  Maghada,  the 
Jloly  Land  of  Buddhism,  where  that  ndigion  originated, 
and  at  this  period  the  number  of  convents  had  hecoine  re- 
«luced  to  two.  At  Benares,  where  Buddha  began  ‘  to  turn 
‘the  Wheel  of  the  Law,’  the  heretics  also  ])rcd()minated ; 
the  pilgrim  says,  ‘  11  en  est  pen  (|ui  reverent  la  lol  du 
‘  Bouddha.’  f  Tliis  shows  that  the  Buddhist  faith  at  th.at 
time  had  all  but  died  out,  and  that  the  Braiiminical  sects  were 
jjredominating.  These  evichmees  may  be  taken  that  at  the 
date  hen;  given  the  liuddhists  hud  ceased  to  biiihl  or  to  ex¬ 
cavate  temjdes  in  the  rock.  Hence,  from  the  lime  of  Asoka 


*  .Julien’s  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 
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to  the  eighth  century  may  be  accepted  as  the  Buddhist  period. 
As  the  one  religion  faded  out  of  sight,  the  rival  and  rising 
faith  seems  to  have  begun  the  erection  of  important  structures. 
It  was  about  the  very  time  when  Hiouen-Thsang  Avas  in  India 
that  the  magnificent  temple  of  Bhuvaneswara,  in  Orissa,  was 
erected.  The  Brahmins  also  took  to  excavating  temples  in 
the  rock,  and  they  Avould  appear  to  have  begun  before  the 
Buddhists  ceased  the  practice,  for  there  are  Brahminical  caves 
at  Badami,  one  of  Avhich  dates  from  579 ;  and  they  continued 
to  form  rock-cut  temples  for  about  three  centuries.  The 
period  of  Brahminical  architecture  may  be  said  to  end  with 
the  Mahomedan  conquest.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  ^lahomedans  began  to  build  at  Delhi,  and  from  that  date 
their  style  of  architecture  extended  over  the  rest  of  India. 
The  slight  sketch  of  clu-onology  here  given  only  touches  on 
the  three  main  divisions  of  Indian  architecture  as  classified  by 
Mr.  Fergusson. 

The  principal  Interest  of  students  is  now  directed  to  the 
first  of  these  three  j)eriods  of  the  ancient  art  of  India  :  this  is 
natural  from  its  being  the  most  ancient,  and  also  from  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Buddhism.  Most 
of  the  questions  connected  with  the  origin  of  Indian  archi¬ 
tecture  are  relative  to  this  style,  and  already  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  Much  has  yet  to 
be  done  ;  many  of  the  questions  are  still  uncertain,  and  the 
subject  of  controversy ;  yet  the  progress  achieved  is  highly 
satisfactory,  and  all  the  more  so  when  the  time  is  considered 
under  which  it  has  been  accomplished.  From  the  sculptures 
on  the  gateways  of  the  Sanchl  Tope,  and  from  the  other 
remains  of  the  Buddhist  period,  the  architecture  of  India, 
as  already  mentioned,  of  that  early  date  can  be  very  clearly 
made  out.  This,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  was  the 
original  style  of  Indian  architecture,  the  parent  from  Avhich 
sprang  nearly  all  that  fi>llowed.  Forms  Avhich  are  found 
in  it  can  bo  traced  down  through  the  later  styles,  more 
particularly  in  that  of  the  Draviillan — the  style  followed 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Southern  India.  Froin  what  has 
been  fonnerly  stated,  it  is  most  pnd)ably  the  style  of  the 
Asuras,  or  pre-.^ryan  races.  The  arehiteeture  of  recce  has 
been  traeetl  back  to  a  wooden  i*rigin,  and  this  pre-Aryan 
style  was  the  woodett  s»)uree  which  gave  birth  to  Indian 
architecture.  There  is  I'verv  reason  to  suppose  that  the  base¬ 
ment  story  of  buildings  was  cotistrueted  i>f  brick  or  stone; 
in  the  Sanchi  sculptures  there  are  no  indications  as  regards 
the  houses,  but  walls  of  defence  are  well  marked  with  lines 
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wliicli  imply  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  materials  just 
named.  Arrian  states  that  the  cities  ‘  near  the  sea,  or  any 
‘  river,  are  built  with  wood ;  ’  but  ‘  cities  Avhich  are  seated  on 
‘  any  eminence  are  frequently  built  with  brick  and  mortar.’* 
The  importance  Mr.  Fergusson  attaches  to  the  Jarasandh-ka- 
Baithak  is  from  his  supposition  that  it  has  been  the  basement 
of  a  convent.  The  wooden  house  seems  to  have  been  of  a  very 
simple  construction,  formed  of  beams  and  uprights  morticed 
together.  The  roof  must  have  been  the  most  striking  feature  ; 
by  imagining  a  boat  inverted  a  very  fair  idea  will  be  formed. 
The  gable  thus  became  an  arch  in  form,  but  not  in  principle. 
In  the  rock-cut  Chaitya  caves  the  details  of  these  roofs  are 
represented  with  the  most  exact  fidelity,  each  jnece  of  wood 
belonging  to  such  a  structure  is  given,  and  the  forms  are  thus  as 
carefully  preserved  as  if  one  of  the  wooden  buildings  had  itself 
been  petrified,  and  the  fossil  safely  kept  for  our  inspection. 
The  particular  structures  which  were  most  characteristic  of  the 
Buddhist  periotl,  and  which  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Buddhist  system,  were  those  now  known 
under  the  term  of  topes — a  word  derived  by  most  writers  from 
the  Sanscrit  stupa,  a  pillar.  Dagoba — derived  from  dhatu,  a 
relic  ;  and  garbha,  a  womb — is  another  name  used  in  Ceylon, 
and  other  places  in  the  south  ;  while  Chaitya  is  applied  to  the 
same  form  when  represented  in  the  rock-cut  temples.  Asoka 
is  said  to  have  erected  eighty-four  thousand  of  these  monu¬ 
ments  in  India,  and  from  the  numbers  of  them  referred  to  as 
having  been  visited  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  they  must  have 
been  very  thickly  studded  over  the  land.  The  recent  explo¬ 
rations  in  the  Peshawur  valley,  and  at  Jcllalabad,  have  shown 
in  what  numbers  these  shrines  Avere  raised ;  in  some  of  the 
Tibetan  villages  where  the  population  are  yet  Buddhists,  these 
monuments,  under  the  name  of  ‘  chortens,’  are  more  plentiful 
than  the  houses.  Judging  by  these  examples,  it  Avould  be  a 
vain  effort  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  them  over  the  whole 
extent  of  India  during  the  Buddhist  period ;  they  must 
have  been  as  countless  as  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore ;  but 
at  the  present  day  two  or  three  crumbling  ruins  and  a  few 
shapeless  mounds  are  all  that  is  left  of  these  well-frequented 
shrines.  They  were  of  eveiy  size,  from  400  feet  in  height  to 
small  models  not  larger  than  an  inverted  egg-cup.  The  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  word  ‘  dagoba,’  given  above,  will  describe  their 
purpose.  Ci’emation  Avas  the  custom,  and  the  small  cell  in 
these  monuments  Avas  a  receptacle  for  relics ;  ashes,  and  relics 
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of  Buddha,  and  of  men  who  had  earned  the  merit  of  ^eat 
sanctity,  were  enshrined  in  them,  and  worshipped.  Many 
were  erected  as  memorial  monuments  at  spots  where  Buddha 
w'as  believed  to  have  walked,  sat,  or  performed  some  meri¬ 
torious  action. 

These  structures  possess  some  interest  beyond  that  of  their 
relation  to  Buddhism.  It  is  accepted  by  all  the  authorities 
that  they  are  a  development  from  the  primitive  grave,  mound, 
and  cairn ;  and  as  this  genesis  is  most  probably  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Babylonian  towers  and  Egyptian  pyramids,  some 
very  tempting  links  of  connexion  are  presented  for  speculation. 
The  origin  of  a  great  many  of  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  most 
of  the  ancient  religions  can  be  traced  back  to  the  rites  due  to 
the  dead ;  from  this  arose  the  peculiar  evolution  of  tombs 
becoming  temples,  and  to  the  same  cause  is  due  the  fact  of 
temples  at  the  present  day  in  many  cases  still  retaining  vestiges 
of  tomb-worship.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  recognised  as 
tombs,  but  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  not  usually  represented  in 
that  light ;  yet  the  form  is  so  slightly  different  from  the  pyramid 
that  its  derivation  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same.  The 
Mahomedans,  who  are  very  much  given  to  prayer  at  the  tombs 
of  their  holy  men,  wi-ite  upon  the  doors  of  such  places — ‘  This 
‘  is  the  gate  of  the  gardens  of  Paradise.’  When  the  people  on 
the  plain  of  Shinar  proposed  to  erect  a  tower  ‘  whose  top 
‘  may  reach  unto  heaven,’  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  had 
only  a  confused  notion,  which  they  attempted  to  express  by 
these  words,  of  the  tomb  character  of  the  temple.  It  would 
be  exceeding  all  the  limits  of  Oriental  hyperbole  to  say  that 
the  seven-terraced  pyramids  of  the  Euphrates  valley  reached 
in  a  visible  sense  up  to  heaven  ;  but  if  it  represented  a  tomb,  it 
was  symbolically  the  portal  to  the  next  world,  and  would  thus 
reach  to  Paradise  or  to  heaven.  That  this  is  a  most  probable 
view  of  the  case  is  evidenced  by  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Pa- 
sargadoc,  which  is  a  seven-terraced  pyramid  with  the  tomb 
instead  of  an  altar  on  the  summit.  This  tomb  is  simply  a 
miniature  of  the  design  which  is  now  accepted  as  that  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  This  identification  presents  us  with  a  cog¬ 
nate  class  of  monuments  extending  from  the  Nile  to  the  further 
extremities  of  India ;  but  the  range  is  not  confined  to  these 
limits ;  the  imperial  tombs  of  China  are  closely  allied,  being 
large  mounds  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  altars  and  halls  for 
religious  services  in  front  of  them.  Even  the  so-called 
Treasuries  of  Greece,  of  which  the  best  example  is  that  with  the 
name  of  Atreus  attached  to  it,  at  Mycenae,  are  now  admitted 
to  have  been  tombs,  and  they  are  simply  mounds,  at  which. 
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according  to  the  Greek  poets,  religious  ceremonies  were  per¬ 
formed.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Buddhist  tope  occupies 
a  place  in  a  wide  extended  field  of  enquiry,  and  that  the  study 
of  these  monuments  has  an  important  bearing  on  archa;ologic^ 
grounds,  quite  independently  of  their  relation  to  the  religion  of 
Buddha. 

A  tope  may  be  described  as  a  domed  structure,  not  unlike 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  if  it  were  lifted  from  the  cathedral  and 
placed  on  the  ground.  When  Diittagaimani,  as  recorded  in 
the  Mahawanso,  was  about  to  commence  the  great  tope  of 
Ruanwelli,  in  Ceylon,  he  asked  the  architect,  ‘  In  what  form 
‘  dost  thou  propose  to  construct  the  Chaitya  ?  ’  The  reply 
Avas  given  by  dashing  some  water  into  a  golden  vessel  filled 
Avith  Avater,  which  produced  some  bubbles  of  air  of  a  domical 
shape,  and  pointing  to  one  of  them,  the  architect  said,  ‘  I  Avill 
‘  build  it  in  this  form.’  This  simple  manner  of  presenting  an 
ai’chltectural  design  to  the  King  Avill  convey  a  fair  idea  of 
these  monuments  to  the  reader.  If  the  monument  was  to 
contain  a  relic,  it  had  a  small  cell  in  the  centre,  built  solidly 
round  it,  Avith  no  opening  from  the  outside.  In  this  the 
object  Avas  placed,  and  at  times  enclosed  in  a  small  model 
of  a  tope, — some  of  these  Avere  of  steatite  ;  in  some  instances 
they  Avere  in  a  small  gold  \essel.  Ashes,  rings,  coins,  and 
other  small  objects  have  been  found  along  Avith  tlie  relic.  On 
the  summit  of  the  tope  Avas  a  square  construction,  knoAvn 
among  archa;ologists  as  the  ‘  tee ;  ’  and  above  this  Avere  placed 
a  number  of  canopies,  or  umbrellas,  generally  highly  orna¬ 
mented.  The  number  varied,  but  Avas  ahvays  odd.  Three 
Avas  a  very  favourite  quantity,  but  north  of  the  Indus  the 
number  seems  to  have  far  exceeded  this,  and  the  celebrated 
PeshaAVur  tope,  of  Avhich  Ave  knoAV  nothing  but  from  the 
Chinese  pilgrims,  had  no  less  than  tAventy-five  canopies,  ‘  en 
‘  cuivre  dore,’  over  it.  The  umbrella  has  been  a  very  ancient 
symbol  of  royalty  in  the  East,  and  in  India  liajendralala 
Mitra  states  that  Chhatrapati,  or  ‘  lord  of  the  umbrella,’  is  a 
title  held  in  higher  estimation  than  even  that  of  Raja  or 
Maharaja.  When  Duttagaimani  officiated  at  the  ceremony  of 
placing  the  relics  in  the  shrine  of  the  Ruanwelli  Dagoba,  they 
were  first  put  on  a  throne,  and  AA'orshipped,  after  Avhich  the 
Raja  presented  his  royal  umbrella  to  the  relics,  exclaiming, 
^  Thrice  over  do  I  dedicate  my  kingdom  to  the  redeemer  of 
*  the  Avorld,  the  Divine  teacher,  the  bearer  of  the  triple  canopy, 

‘  the  canopy  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  the  canopy  of  mortals,  and 
‘  the  canopy  of  eternal  emancipation.’  The  triple  umbrella 
here  evidently  symbolises  the  three  Avorlds :  heaven,  earth, 
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and  the  nether  region,  or  place  of  the  dead,  where  emancipa¬ 
tion,  or  nirvana,  is  reached.  Round  the  base  of  the  tope  was 
a  railing,  with  gateways  to  the  four  cardinal  points ;  the 
space  within  the  rail  w'as  for  worshippers  to  perfonn  the 
pradakshina,  or  circumambulation  of  the  tope.  This  formed 
part  of  the  ceremonies,  which  also  included  offerings,  with 
music  and  dancing, — flowers  were  very  much  used  by  the  Bud¬ 
dhists  in  all  their  ceremonies,  and  garlands  are  repx’esented  as 
being  offered  in  the  sculptures.  Mantras,  or  sacred  mystical 
sentences,  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  ritual.  The 
tope  as  a  tomb  and  connected  with  death  was,  no  doubt, 
associated  with  nirvana,  and  more  particularly  with  the  Nir¬ 
vana  of  Buddha  himself,  and  hence  the  religious  adoration 
which  was  devoted  to  them.  What  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
to  the  mediicval  Christians,  the  tope  was  to  the  Buddhists.  It 
was  the  gi'eat  high  altar  or  catliedral  of  their  worship.  It 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  stated  that  these  shrines  had  no  house 
over  them,  but  we  know  that  in  some  of  the  temples  a  small 
tope  formed  the  altar ;  of  this  we  have  distinct  evidence  in 
the  rock-cut  Chaitya  temples,  which  are  exact  facsimiles  of 
structural  temples,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  the  originals 
were  of  wooden  construction.  Although  there  could  have 
been  no  possible  connexion  between  the  development  of  these 
Chaitya  temples  and  the  form  of  some  Christian  churches, 
yet  there  are  some  remarkable  points  of  resemblance.  The 
Chaitya  temple  had  its  chaitya,  or  tope,  at  the  end  of  the 
building,  enclosing  the  ashes  or  relic  of  a  Buddhist  ascetic,  thus 
bearing  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  altar  of  a  Catholic  church 
containing  a  relic  or  some  portion  of  the  body  of  a  Christian 
saint.  In  front  of  the  chaitya  was  a  long  nave,  in  which  the 
priests  sat  and  chanted  the  service.  On  each  side  were  aisles, 
separated  from  the  nave  by  columns.  These  aisles  were  con¬ 
tinued  round  the  chaitya,  exactly  similar  to  the  ambulatory 
Avhich  goes  round  the  choir  and  high  altar  of  many  cathedrals. 
Their  object  in  the  Chaitya  temple  was  to  ixermlt  the  Avor- 
shipper  to  pass  up  on  one  side,  round  the  chaitya,  and  doAvn 
the  other,  and  by  doing  this  he  performed  the  pradakshina, 
or  circumambulation.  The  altar  end  of  the  building  Avas  thus 
round  in  form,  the  other  Avas  square,  and  in  it  Avere  doors  for 
the  nave  as  Avell  as  for  each  of  the  aisles,  thus  giving  three 
front  entrances,  Avhlch  are  also  common  to  Christian  churches. 

It  Avould  be  important  to  knoAv  Avhat  Avere  the  pre-Buddhist 
rites  in  India  at  graves,  mounds,  or  topes,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  origin  of  the  tope,  and  of  the  Buddhist  practices  in  con¬ 
nexion  Avith  them ;  and  to  Avhat  extent  they  Avere  deA'eloped  by 
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the  Avorshlppcvs  of  Buddha.  On  this  head  the  references  are 
few  ;  but,  though  scant,  they  throw  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  on 
the  past,  and  from  this  we  can  conjecture  some  aspects  of  the 
subject.  It  would  seem  from  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig 
Veda,*  that  cremation,  although  it  is  stipposed  to  have  been 
practised,  was  not  the  only  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead ; 
this  is  evident  from  one  of  the  verses  of  the  hymn,  ‘  I  take  the 
‘  bow  from  the  hand  of  the  dead.’  Had  the  body  been  burnt, 
there  could  have  been  no  hand  to  hold  anything  in.  There  is 
no  allusion  to  burning,  or  to  ashes.  In  the  verses  following 
that  with  the  above  sentence,  ‘  Enter  the  mother  earth,  the 
‘  wide-spread  earth,’  the  earth  is  invoked  to  ‘  treat  him  kindly, 
‘  even  as  a  mother  covers  her  son  with  the  end  of  her  cloth ; 
‘  so  do  ye,  earth,  cover  him.’  These  words  would  scarcely  be 
applicable  to  ashes.  A  verse  after  this  says,  ‘  I  heap  up 
‘  earth  above  thee,  and  placing  this  clod  of  earth  may  I  not 
‘  hurt  thee.  ^lay  the  manes  protect  this  thy  monument,  and 
‘  Yama  ever  grant  thee  here  an  abode.’  This  is  simply  the 
old  grave  mound,  and  it  may  be  assumed,  from  the  word 
*  monument  ’  being  applied  to  it,  that  it  was  heaped  up  to  a 
height  sufficient  to  make  it  durable.  This  hymn  supplies  us 
with  still  further  details  of  the  monument.  In  one  verse  it 
says,  ‘  I  place  this  barrier  (of  stones)  for  the  living,  on  this 
‘  account,  that  no  other  may  go  beyond  it.  May  they  live 
‘  a  hundred  numerous  autumns,  keeping  death  at  a  distance  by 
‘  this  hill  ’  It  will  be  seen  that  the  mound  is  here  called  a 
hill ;  where  the  ‘  barrier  ’  was  put  is  not  exactly  indicated,  but 
it  may  be  almost  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  a  circle  of 
stones  round  the  hill.  This  is  the  interpretation  put  on  the 
text  at  a  later  date.  The  Aranyaka  jKtrtion  of  the  Brahmana 
of  the  Black  Yajur  Veda,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  ancient 
writing,  but  yet  so  late  that  cremation  had,  at  the  time  it  was 
jtroduced,  become  the  rule,  details  the  rites  for  the  welfare 
of  the  manes.  The  present  custom  of  throwing  the  ashes  of 
tlie  dead  after  cremation  into  the  river  had  not  come  into  use ; 
according  to  this  authority  the  ashes  and  bones  were  carefully 
collected  and  placed  in  an  urn,  over  which  a  mound  Mas 
raised  ;  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  M-hen  the  mourners  depart, 
the  last  man,  the  Adhvaryii,  should  place  a  circle  of  stones, 
and  then  rei)eat  the  verse  IVom  the  Vedas  already  given.  In 
the  Aranayaka  versirm  the  w'ords  are  slightly  changed  and 
express  this.  They  are:  ‘  I  place  this  circle  [of  stones]  for  the 
‘  living;  may  ue  and  others  not  go  beyond  it  in  mid-life;  may 
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*  we  all  live  a  hundred  autumns,  driving  death  away  by  this 
^  hill.’*  Tlie  sense  of ‘barriers’  would  almost  imply  that  it 
was  to  keep  tlie  living  away  from  the  grave ;  and  the  sym¬ 
bolical  application  of  keeping  death  at  a  distance  for  many 
autumns  would  so  far  require  this  rendering ;  some  of  the 
sentences  of  the  hymn  seem  to  imply  this,  such  as,  ‘  May 
‘  these  who  are  living  be  kept  distinct  from  the  dead.’  There 
is  no  indication  here  of  the  pradakshina  or  circumambulation 
of  the  mound,  yet  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing,  as 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  pointed  out,  that  this  circle  of  stones  in 
course  of  time  developed  into  the  ‘  Buddhist  railings  ’  of  the 
topes,  and  tvere  much  frequented  by  the  living,  who  marched 
round  them  muttering  the  mantras  of  their  ritual.  Another 
verse  of  the  hymn  conveys  again  this  idea  of  separation,  and 
it  may  he  of  interest  to  give  it,  as  the  action  of  the  Indian 
Government  when  it  made  suttee  a  crime  was  based  on  this  verse. 

‘  Rise  up,  woman ;  thou  art  lying  by  one  whose  life  is  gone  ; 
‘come,  come  to  the  world  of  the  living,  away  from  thy  husband, 
‘and  become  the  wife  of  him  who  grasps  thy  hand,  and  is  willing 
‘  to  marry  thee.’  This  is  very  different  from  the  later  ideas 
connected  with  suttee  in  India ;  but  in  relation  to  the  subject 
in  hand  these  w’ords  convey  the  idea  of  the  grave  being  looked 
on  as  a  place  to  be  avoided. 

Luckily,  we  have  a  reference  to  the  burial  customs  of  the 
pre- Aryan  race,  which  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  Vedic 
rite.  The  passage  is  in  the  ‘  Khandogya-U  panishad : ’t  ‘  There- 
‘  fore  they  call,  even  now,  a  man  who  does  not  give  alms 
‘  here,  who  has  no  faith,  and  offers  no  sacrifices,  an  Asura ; 
‘  for  this  is  the  doctrine  (LTpanishad)  of  the  Asuras.  They 
‘  deck  out  the  body  of  the  dead  with  perfumes,  flowers,  and 
‘  fine  raiment  by  way  of  ornament,  and  think  they  will  thus 
‘  conquer  that  world,’  viii.  8.  5.  Supposing  the  word  ‘  Asura  ’ 
to  be  only  a  word  of  reproach,  as  its  use  here  in  the  sense 
of  something  like  a  heretic  would  imply,  yet  this  motle  of 
treating  the  dead  evidently  does  not  belong  to  the  early 
Brahminic  system ;  hence  it  may  be  taken  to  have  been  a 
non-Aryan  practice.  The  decking  out  of  the  body,  whether 
for  burial  or  cremation,  and  the  object  of  it,  as  stated, 
imply  religious  ceremonial.  If  this  was  the  case  previous  to 
burial  or  cremation,  the  virtue  of  the  rites  need  not  be  supjMJsed 


•  This  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Kajendralala  Mitra's  last 
work  entitled  ‘  Indo- Aryans,’  vol.  ii.  p.  1415. 

t  Sacred  Kooks  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  The  I'mnishads,  tr.tnslated  by 
M;vx  Muller. 
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to  cease  after  interment,  and  thus  the  tomb  would  become  the 
place  of  worship. 

The  Sakayas,  the  tribe  to  which  Buddha  belonged,  were 
Aryans,  but  it  has  been  long  suspected  that  the  distinctive 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Buddhism  were  derived  from 
Turanian  sources.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  early 
Vedic  Brahmiuism,  as  already  mentioned,  was  influenced 
in  many  ways  by  the  previous  forms  of  faith  existing  in 
India,  and  the  religion  of  Buddha  is  assumed  to  have  been 
the  result  of  some  of  these  influences.  It  could  have  been 
desired  that  the  few  passages  above  quoted  were  fuller  in 
details  and  more  distinct  in  their  meaning  ;  still,  slender  as  is 
the  information  they  afford,  they  give  a  glimpse  into  the  ])ast 
by  which  we  see  that  the  Asuras  had  widely  different  rites 
with  their  dead  from  those  of  the  Aryans,  and  it  is  a  natural 
conclusion  to  arrive  at  that  the  tope  worship  of  the  Buddhists 
sprang  from  this  source.  Some  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
here  said  may  be  found  in  the  account  of  Buddha’s  death  as 
given  in  the  ‘  Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta.’  After  the  death  the 
Mallas  of  Kusinara  took  ‘  perfumes,  and  garlantls,  and  all  the 
‘  musical  instruments,  and  five  hundred  suits  of  apparel,  and 
‘  went  to  the  Ui)avattana,  to  the  Sala  Grove  of  the  jNIallas. 
‘where  the  body  of  the  lilessed  One  lay.  Thei’e  they  passed 
‘  the  day  in  paying  honours,  reverence,  and  respect,  and 
‘  homage  to  the  remains  of  the  Blessed  One ;  with  dancing. 
‘  and  hymns,  and  music,  and  with  garlands  and  jierfumes ;  and 
‘  in  making  canopies  of  their  garments,  and  preparing  dceora- 
‘  tion  wreaths  to  hang  thereon,’  vi.  26,  This  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  what  the  ‘  Khandogya-Upanishad  ’  gives  as  the* 
Asuras’  j)ractice8  with  their  dea<l.  In  the  case  of  Buddha  the 
same  ceremonies  were  repeated  for  six  days,  and  after  the 
cremation  the  bones  were  taken  to  the  council  hall  of  Kusinara, 
and  for  another  seven  days  the  same  2)erformance  was 
continued. 

Whether  the  Asuras  erected  topes  or  not  at  that  early  date 
no  evidence  has  yet  appeare<l ;  but  at  the  time  of  Buddha — or, 
to  put  it  ni*)re  exactly,  in  a  Buddhist  work  which  dates  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  or  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  15.C. — it  is  stated  that  topes  di<l  exist  ])reviously  to 
Buddha.  This  book  is  the  ‘  Maha-Parinibbaua-Sutta,’  or 
‘  Book  of  the  Great  Decease,’*  where  it  relates  that  when 
Buddha  came  near  the  end  of  his  life,  A?ianda  ciupured  of  him 
what  was  to  be  done  with  his  remains,  and  the  answer  was — 

•  Translated  t>y  T.  W.  liliys-J)avids :  ‘  Kiiered  Itooks  of  tlio  East,’ 
vol.  xi. 
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‘  “  As  men  treat  the  remains  of  a  King  of  Kings,  so,  Ananda,  should 
they  treat  tlie  remains  of  a  Tathagata.” 

‘  And  how.  Lord,  do  they  treat  the  remains  of  a  King  of  Kings  ?  ” 

‘  “  They  wrap  the  body  of  a  King  of  Kings,  Ananda,  in  a  new  cloth. 

AVhen  that  is  done,  they  wrap  it  in  carded  cotton  wool.  Wlien  that  is 
done,  they  wrap  it  in  a  new  cloth, — and  so  on  till  they  have  ^\Tapp€d 
the  body  in  five  hundred  Layers  of  both  kinds.  Then  they  place  the 
body  in  an  oil  vessel  of  iron,  and  close  that  with  another  oil  vessel  of 
iron.  They  then  build  a  funeral  pile  of  all  kinds  of  perfumes,  and 
bum  the  body  of  the  King  of  Kings.  And  then  at  the  four  cross  roads 
they  erect  a  dagcba  to  the  King  of  Kings.  This,  Ananda,  is  the  way 
in  which  they  treat  the  remains  of  a  King  of  Kings. 

‘  “  And  as  they  treat  the  remains  of  a  King  of  Kings,  so,  Ananda, 
should  they  treat  tlie  remains  of  the  Tathagata.  And  whosoever 
shall  there  place  garlands  or  perfumes  or  paint,  or  make  salutation 
there,  or  become  in  its  presence  calm  in  heart — that  shall  long  be  to 
them  for  a  profit  and  a  joy.”  ’ 

A  Chakravarta  Kaja,  or  King  of  Kings,  at  the  date  when  this 
hook  was  written,  could  not  have  been  a  Buddhist,  so  it  may 
be  taken  from  this  passage  that  the  tope  had  a  pre-Buddhist 
origin.  Should  it  turn  out  that  the  work  dates  after  Asoka's 
time,  he  being  the  first  Buddhist  monai'ch  who  earned  the  title 
of  a  Chakravarta,  the  value  of  the  passage  would  not  sufier, 
for  the  statement  that  dagobas  were  erected  to  such  rulers  is 
given  as  if  it  were  an  established  custom,  and  not  peculiar  to  1 

an  individual.  i 

In  the  conversation  between  Buddha  and  Ananda,  as  related  I 

in  the  •  Book  of  the  Great  Decease,’  Buddha  mentions  those  ' 

who  are  worthy  of  having  dagobas  erected  to  them,  and  some 
of  this  is  worth  quoting  as  showing  what  were  the  ideits  con¬ 
nected  with  these  structures  at  that  time,  or  more  probably  the 
Buddhist  ideas  at  the  ])eriod  when  the  book  was  written  ;  but  its 
early  date,  about  which  Mr.  Khys-Davids  says  it ‘can  be  fi.\ed 
‘  without  much  uncertainty,’  takes  us  back  to  almost  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  religion  of  the  Tathagata,  and  hence  the  impitr- 
tance  of  knowing  their  feelings  in  regard  to  this  peculiar 
worship.  Buddha  said:  ‘  A  Tathagata,  or  Arahat-Budiilia,  is 
‘  worthy  of  a  dagoba.  A  I’akkeka-Buddha  is  worthy  of  a 
‘  dagoba.  A  true  hearer  of  the  Tathagata  is  worthy  of  a 
‘  dagoba.  A  King  of  Kings  is  worthy  of  a  dagoba.’  Then 
follows  the  explanation  why  each  is  worthy  of  the  honour. 

As  the  successive  statements  are  merely  repetitions  of  one 
another,  the  first  will  be  enough:  ‘At  the  thought,  Ananda, 

‘  this  is  the  dagoba  of  that  Blesseil  One,  of  that  Arahat- 

*  Buddha,  the  hearts  of  many  shall  be  made  calm  and  happy  ; 

•  and  since  they  there  had  calmed  and  satisfied  their  hearts,  they 
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‘  •will  be  re-born  after  death,  when  the  body  has  dissolved,  in  the 
‘  happy  realms  of  heaven.  It  is  on  aceount  of  this  circumstance, 
‘  Ananda,  that  a  Tathagata,  an  Arahat-Buddha,  is  worthy 
‘  of  a  dagoba,’  v.  28.  In  ])assing  it  may  be  noted  that  this 
text  does  not  favour  the  notion  that  nirvana  was  extinction. 

A  good  deal  might  be  brought  forward,  if  this  were 
the  place  to  do  so,  from  other  ancient  systems  to  show  that 
tomb  worship  was  based  on  the  idea  that  death  w'as  the  pas.s- 
ing,  or  re-birth,  to  another  life,  and  this  early  authority  of 
Buddhist  teaching  is  in  ])erfect  keeping  with  other  primitive 
religions.  From  the  above  quotation,  it  would  not  have  been 
out  of  place  to  have  written  on  the  dagobas  the  words  over  the 
entrance  to  Mahomet’s  tomb  at  jNIedina,  ‘  This  is  the  Gate  of 
‘  the  Gardens  of  Paradise.’ 

Another  illustration  can  be  given  which  may  possibly  refer 
to  the  burial  practices  of  the  pre- Aryan  races  of  India,  but 
this  application  must  depend  on  the  rendering  of  the  word 
Kakshasa.  The  word  is  generally  translated  as  evil  spirit,  but 
some  authorities  consider  that  it  may  have  been  applied  to 
some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would 
not  differ  much  from  the  word  Asura.  The  Ramayana  de¬ 
scribes  how  Rama  killed  a  Rakshasa,  but  he  turned  out  to  be 
a  Gandharva  transformed  by  a  curse,  and  on  his  death  he  re¬ 
gained  his  original  condition,  but  he  demanded  that  his  body 
should  be  buried  after  the  manner  of  the  Rakshasas.  This  is 
described : — 

‘  And,  Itama,  cast  me  into  a  ti'ench,  and  go  away  prosperously,  for 
such  is  the  immemorial  custom  in  regard  to  deceased  Ilaksliasas;  such 
of  them  as  are  so  interred  attain  to  ever-enduring  worlds,’  .  .  .  ‘  Then 
Lakshamana,  taking  a  spade,  dug  a  suitable  trench  by  the  side  of  the 
great  Viradha.  And  raising  pin-eared,  loud-voiced  Rakshasa,  after 
Rama  had  removed  his  foot  from  his  throat,  he  cast  him  into  the 
trench,  resounding  dreadfully,’ 

The  Rakshasa  rite  in  this  case  is  distinctly  the  burial  of  the 
body,  and  it  is  essential,  according  to  the  above,  to  happiness 
in  the  ‘  w’orlds  ’  to  come.  Buddha’s  words  to  Ananda  told  that 
the  worshipper  at  the  dagoba,  or  tomb,  would  be  re-born,  after 
death,  in  the  happy  realms  of  heaven.  The  Mahomedans  of 
the  present  day  believe  that  a  proper  burial  is  necessary  to 
reach  heaven,  and  the  worshij)  at  saints’  tombs  is  one  of  the 
marked  features  to  be  found  over  all  the  regions  of  Islam. 
From  the  scanty  data  of  these  extracts  it  may  be  assumed  that 
cremation  was  not  the  rule  of  the  aborigines  of  India,  and  that 
they  attached  much  importance  to  the  dead,  and  to  their 
graves,  and  this  feeling  must  have  assumed  such  a  character 
that  it  was  continued  in  the  religious  forms  of  Buddhism. 
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The  only  material  derived  from  the  art  remains  bearing  on 
these  pre-Buddhist  graves  will  be  found  in  plates  xxxii.  and 
Ixxxvi.  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  ‘  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship.’  The 
plates  represent  sculptures,  one  from  Sanchi,  and  the  other  from 
Amravati ;  in  both  there  is  represented  a  small  dome,  not  un¬ 
like  a  beehive,  with  a  railing  round  it.  The  resemblance  it 
bears  to  a  Buddhist  tope  leads  Mr.  Fergusson  to  suggest  that 
‘  it  remains  uncertain  whether  we  are  to  consider  this  as  a 
‘  dagoba,  or  a  tomb,  or  a  temple  of  some  older  people,  from 
‘  whom  the  Buddhists  may  afterwards  have  adopted  this  form 
‘  for  their  dagobas.’  Fergusson  is  probably  right  in  his 

guess  here,  but  in  tbe  present  condition  of  our  knowledge 
nothing  more  can  be  affirmed  respecting  the  matter. 

Instead  of  architecture  originating  in  India,  and  spreading 
thence  to  other  parts,  if  we  except  the  pagoda  of  China, 
the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  is  the  only  specimen  of  architecture 
that  has  ever  emanated  from  that  country.  The  Avooden,  pre- 
Aryan  architecture,  already  referred  to,  so  far  as  Ave  knoAv,  AV'as 
indigenous,  and  as  a  style  it  never  Avas  carried  far  to  the  north 
or  Avest  out  of  India.*  On  the  contrary,  Ave  knoAV  that  the 
opposite  process  took  place,  and  that  other  styles  Avere  taken 
into  India.  That  the  Aryans  did  not  produce  much  change  in 
the  art  of  those  they  conquered  is  a  supposition  based  on  very 
slight  authority.  The  earliest  trace  of  an  architectural  influ¬ 
ence  reaching  that  country  is  that  Avhlch  came  from  Persia  or 
the  Euphrates  valley.  At  a  later  time  a  Greek  influence 
crossed  the  Indus ;  and  the  Mahomedan  conquest  brought  with 
it  the  architecture  of  the  conquering  race.  The  British  domi¬ 
nation  has  also  had  its  share  in  introducing  ncAv  styles  of 
architecture.  Calcutta,  the  ‘  City  of  Palaces,’  OAves  this  doubt¬ 
ful  title  to  houses  built  in  the  classical  orders  in  brick,  wood, 
and  chunam.  For  some  years  back  Gothic  has  been  the 
favourite,  and  the  facility  of  intercourse  is  now  so  complete 
that  architectural  fashions  at  home  go  out  as  regularly  as  the 
fashions  in  dress ;  and  our  latest  depravity  in  building,  the 
so-called  Queen  Anne  style,  is  no  doubt  already  knoAvn  on 
the  soil  of  Ilindostan.  It  is  conquest  that  carries  religions, 
philosophies,  art,  and  architecture  from  one  region  to  another ; 
and  as  the  people  of  India  Avere,  principally  OAving  to  their 


*  The  Lycian  tombs  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  some  features 
of  this  architecture  that  Indian  archaiologists  would  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  style  came  from  India,  if  anyone  could  explain  how 
the  style  got  to  Lycia  leaving  no  influence  upon  other  countries  on  the 
route. 
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geographical  position,  not  a  conquering  power,  they  never 
influenced  other  nations.  Still  the  industrial  and  art  instincts 
of  the  Indian  race  have  been  so  strong  that  these  various 
influences  have  had  but  small  effect.  On  some  lines  the 
architecture  of  India  has  moved  on  in  its  changes  and  develop¬ 
ment  untouched  by  what  was  around  it.  The  origin  of  the 
Hindu  temple  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  arclucological 
investigation.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  pure  growth  out 
of  the  Brahininical  system,  and  it  has  ])reserved  its  own 
characteristics  all  but  untouched  by  foreign  influence  up  to  the 
present  day.  Mahomedan  architecture  is  the  style  that  has 
dominated  more  than  any  other  of  foreign  origin,  and  yet  it 
ought  rather  to  be  described  as  existing  alongside  with  the 
Hindu  architecture,  and  not  superseding  it.  Had  the  Hindu 
temple  and  the  Mahomedan  mosque  not  been  so  widely  different, 
owing  to  the  ceremonials  required,  a  greater  mixture  of  styles 
might  have  been  the  result ;  but,  owing  to  a  marked  diversity 
in  the  form  of  worshij),  no  adaptation  from  the  one  to  the 
other  has  taken  place. 

The  effect  of  Persian  and  (ireek  architecture  on  that  of 
India  is  a  subject  invested  at  present  with  more  interest.  It  is 
only  lately  that  such  influences  have  been  realised,  and  as 
their  full  significance  has  not  yet  been  determined,  specu¬ 
lation  on  some  of  the  points  involved  remains  open,  and  is 
thus  attractive  to  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  these  mat¬ 
ters.  As  the  influence  from  Persia,  or  the  Euphrates  valley, 
is  the  earlier  of  the  two,  it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  it  first. 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  long  study  of  Indian  architecture  has  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  sufficient  intercourse 
at  some  early  date  between  India  and  the  Euphrates  valley 
to  affect  the  structural  forms  of  the  former  of  these  regions. 
This  idea  crops  up  in  many  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  later  works, 
and  we  shall  quote  some  of  his  references  to  this  subject. 
The  old  stone  platform,  known  as  #Iarasandh-ka-Iiaithak,  and 
the  interest  it  has  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  mind,  has  already 
been  mentioned ;  he  sees  in  this  very  old  monument  a  close 
affinity  to  one  of  the  forms  which  he  believes  were  derived 
from  the  region  of  the  Euidirates.  In  the  Baithak  there  are 
fifteen  small  cells  constructed  in  its  sides, — this  is  necessary 
to  understand  Mr.  Fergusson’s  remarks  uj)on  it,  which  are  as 
follows :  ‘  Though  this  at  present  may  be  considered  as  purely 
‘  speculative,  the  arrangements  of  the  Baithak  point  almost 
‘  undoubtedly  to  Assyria  as  the  country  from  which  its  forms 
‘  were  derived,  and  the  Birs  Nimroud,  with  its  range  of  little 
‘  cells  on  two  sides,  seems  only  a  gigantic  model  of  what  is  here 
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‘  copied  on  iv  small  and  rude  scale.’  *  The  theory  here  implied 
is  that  the  wooden  structure  which  rested  on  the  Baithak  was 
in  stories,  each  one  smaller  than  that  on  which  it  rested,  thus 
])roducing  something  like  a  step-formed  pyramid  similar  to  the 
Birs  Nimroud.  The  wonderful  Paravata  Vihara,  described  by 
Fah-IIian,t  had  five  stories  placed  in  this  maimer,  and  that 
each  was  smaller  than  the  one  beneath  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  chambers.  The  Setavana  Vihara  at  Sravasti  had 
seven  stories, f — agreeing  exactly  with  the  number  of  steps  in 
the  Mesopotamian  model.  The  exact  form  and  arrangement 
of  these  Buddhist  monasteries  will  be  found  all  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  in  ‘  The  Cave  Temples  of  India,’  when  treating 
of  the  Dharmar.aja’s  Ratha,  one  of  the  Rathas  of  iMahavallipur. 
Two  or  three  engravings  are  given  of  it,  which  convey  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  type.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  was  the  only  style  adojited  in  these  buildings,  but  it 
evidently  was  a  common  and  favourite  model,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  not  only  over  most  of  India,  but  also  ii.  Ceylon.  The 
Lowa  ^laha  Paya,  or  Great  Brazen  Monastery,  at  Anaradha- 
pura,  had  nine  stories;  but  there  is  another  monument  in 
Ceylon,  which,  although  not  a  monastery,  is  almost  a  perfect 
repetition  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  as  given  by  our  modern 
authorities:  this  is  the  Sat  Mehal  Prasada — the  word  Sat 
meaning  •  seven,’  which  is  the  number  of  stejis  or  terraces,  the 
uppermost  member  being  a  small  structure  with  a  conical  roof 
and  a  door,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  temple.  Of  this 
structure  ]\Ir.  Fergusson  says:  ‘  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
‘  representations  existing  of  the  seven-storied  temples  of 
‘  Assyria.  .  .  .  That  this  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Birs 
‘  Nimroud  can  hardly  be  doubted.’ §  lu  describing  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  Burmah  he  comes  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

‘  On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  improbable  as  it 
at  first  sight  may  appear,  that  their  real  synonyms  are  to  be  found  in 
Babylon,  not  in  India.  The  Birs-Nimroud  i.s,  like  them,  a  seven¬ 
storied  temple,  with  external  stairs  leading  up  to  a  crowning  cell  or 
sanctuary.’  || 

A  little  further  on,  when  dealing  with  the  route  by  whicli 
this  style  came  : — 

‘  It  hardly  appears  to  mo  doubtful  that  these  Burmese  seven-storied 
temples  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Babylonian  examples,  and 


*  Cave  Temples  of  India,  p.  34. 
t  Beale’s  ‘  Fall- Hian,’ p.  130.  J  Ibid.  p.  76. 

§  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture,  p.  202. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  618. 
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that  we  shall  one  day  be  able  to  supply  the  gaps  which  exist  in  their 
genealogy.’ 

In  addition  to  this  similarity  of  form  in  building,  there  are 
some  architectural  details  found  in  India  which  are  identical 
with  what  is  known  to  have  existed  in  Persia.  Most  prominent 
among  these  is  the  bell-shaped  capital,  w'hich  is  so  common  in 
nearly  all  the  architecture  of  the  Buddhist  period,  that  it  might 
be  given  as  one  of  its  most  distinctive  characteristics.  It  is 
found  re])resentcd  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Sanchi  gateways, 
at  the  Bharhut  Tope,  and  in  almost  all  the  early  rock-cut 
Buddhist  caves ;  it  surmounts  the  well-known  iron  pillar  at 
the  Kutub,  near  Delhi.  The  Persepolitan  capitals  had  a 
member  above  them  formed  of  two  demi-bulls,  couchant,  with 
their  heads  projecting  outwardly.  This  marked  feature  is  also 
found  in  India  along  with  the  bell-shaped  capital.  The  Indian 
sculptors  varied  the  design  by  introducing  otlier  animals  instead 
of  the  bulls.  In  the  columns  of  the  Karli  cave,  elephants  are 
introduced  Avith  men  and  women  riding  on  them ;  in  the  Bedsa 
cave  horses  are  represented;*  in  the  Nasik  caves  human¬ 
headed  animals  are  found  ;t  at  Pitsilkhora  there  are  elephants, 
lions,  and  horses  Avith  Avings.J  Regarding  this  bell-shaped 
capital,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  some  doubts  as  to  the  country  to 
Avhich  its  origin  should  be  attributed.  He  says  :  ‘  This  quasi- 
‘  Persepolitan  art  in  India  is  evidently  derived  from  some 
‘  AA’ooden  prototype,  and  may  haA’e  been  practised  simultaneously 
‘  in  the  tA\'o  countries,  Avithout  its  being  clear  that  the  one  bor- 
•*  roAved  its  forms  from  the  other.’  §  Ancient  Persia  Avas  not  so 
distant  from  Ilindostan,  so  that  similar  forms  may  have  been 
common  to  both.  Iliouen-Thsang  includes  Persia  in  his 
account  of  India,  and  states  that  there  Avere  in  that  country 
tAvo  or  three  Buddhist  monasteries,  and  ‘  plusieurs  centalnes  de 
‘  religieux.’ |]  This  so  far  implies  a  community  of  ideas,  but 
the  settlement  of  the  point  involved  here  Avill  no  doubt  hinge 
on  the  larger  question,  already  referred  to,  how  far  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  India  Avas  affected  by  that  of  the  Euphrates  valley. 
At  page  53  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  ‘  Indian  and  Eastern  Archi- 
^  tecture  ’  avIII  be  found  represented  the  ‘  Assyrian  honeysuckle 
‘  ornament  from  capital  of  Lat,  at  Allahabad.’  On  the  next 
page  of  the  same  Avork  Avill  be  found  the  croAvning  member 
of  a  pillar  at  Sankissa,  with  another  illustration  of  the  honey- 

*  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture,  p.  113. 

t  Cave  Temples  of  India,  pi.  xxiii.  J  Ibid.,  pi.  xvi. 

§  Buddhist  Architecture  in  the  Jellalabad  Valley,  p.  59. 

II  Julien’s  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 
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suckle  ornament,  crowning  a  capital  of  the  *  Persepolitan  type.’ 
'Winged  animals  have  just  been  mentioned ;  winged  griffins 
are  also  found  at  Sanchi ;  General  Cunningham  gives  winged 
human-headed  bulls  from  Buddha  Gaya,  w’hich  are  probably 
nearly  as  old  as  the  date  of  Asoka,  and  they  have  been 
referred  to  as  strong  evidence  of  a  Persian  influence  as  early 
as  that  time. 

These  examples  will  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
material  which  is  accumulating  on  the  archajology  of  India, 
and  how  it  has  opened  up  questions  of  importance.  Links,  it 
will  be  seen,  in  some  cases  are  w'anting ;  we  must  wait  for  the 
necessary  knowledge,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  hopes  will  some 
day  be  discovered,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  exist  in  their 
genealogy.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  historical  data  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  an  architectural  influence  could  have  been  carried 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Ganges  at  that  far-distant  period. 
It  might  have  come  by  sea,  or  it  might  have  been  carried  over¬ 
land,  but  history  leaves  us  in  the  dark.  Inscriptions  tell  us 
that  Tiglath  Pileser  carried  his  conquests  to  Ariarva,  or 
Ariana,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  same  as  Afghanistan,  as 
early  as  736  B.c.  This  might  account  for  the  Assyrian  forms 
of  art,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  assume  anything  as  cer¬ 
tain  on  such  slender  grounds.  Darius  Hystaspes,  about  516 
B.C.,  ruled  as  far  as  the  Indus  river,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Persian  forms  of  art  may  have  been  established  there  at  that 
time.  The  remains  of  Buddhist  architecture  in  the  Jellalabad 
valley  at  the  present  day  show  a  style  almost  wholly  composed 
of  a  debased  Corinthian,  which  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
was  derived  from  the  Greeks,  who  occupied  Bactria,  combined 
with  pillars  having  the  Persepolitan  bell-shaped  capital,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  two  demi-bulls.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the 
Persian  occupation  of  Ariana  introduced  the  one  style,  and 
that  it  predominated  there  till  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  in¬ 
fluence,  that  would  account  for  the  mingling  of  the  tw'o  styles 
into  one  which  seems  to  have  resulted. 

The  conquest  of  a  country  is  not  always  sufficient  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  art  or  architecture  of  the  conquerors.  Of  this  we 
have  ample  evidence  in  India.  The  occupation  of  the  region  by 
the  conquering  race  generally  produces  some  modification  on 
the  arts  practised  in  the  locality  which  has  been  invaded.  It 
is  not  so  long  ago  that  it  was  said,  if  the  British  had  been 
turned  out  of  India,  there  would  be  nothing  left  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  their  rule  but  a  few  empty  beer  bottles.  We  know 
that  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  of  India  at  first  employed  the 
Hindus  to  build  for  them.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
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that  Alexander  did  not  introduce  the  Greek  influence ;  it  was 
brought  to  Bactria  during  the  Greek  rule  of  that  country, 
and  gradually  worked  its  way  thence  to  the  valley  of  the 
Indus.  If  Alexander  built  cities  after  the  defeat  of  Porus  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jheluin,  or  raised  a  monument  to  his  horse 
Bucephalus,  he  must  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  workmen  of  the  country,  and  they  would  build  in 
their  own  style.  The  remains  in  the  Punjab  and  the  Peshawur 
Valley,  tvhich  bear  evidence  of  the  Greek  influence,  all  belong 
to  a  date  centuries  after  the  time  of  Alexander’s  invasion. 
As  yet  nothing  has  been  found,  nor  is  it  likely  anything  ever 
will  be  found,  in  that  region  with  traces  of  Greek  art  upon  it 
as  old  as  300  n.c.  The  probable  date  of  the  Manikyala  Tope, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  is  between  the  sixth  and  eighth 
century  a.d.  This  monument  bears  on  it  evidence  of  the 
Greek  influence,  and  it  was  the  traditional  ‘  Tomb  of  Buce- 
‘  phalus.’  Its  character  of  being  a  Buddhist  tope  is  now 
beyond  dispute,  and  its  date  makes  its  connexion  with  Alex¬ 
ander’s  time  im{)ossible.  The  Bactrian  coins  show  that  Greek 
artists  must  have  been  employed  upon  them.  glance  at  the 
plates  of  the  ‘  Ariana  Antifnia  ’  will  make  this  evident.  The 
earlier  coins  are  tlie  most  purely  Greek  in  their  style  ;  native 
artists  must  have  copied  these,  and  in  tlic  course  of  time  the 
art,  as  seen  on  these  coins,  deteriorates,  till  at  last  its  original 
character  is  all  but  lost.  As  tliese  coins  bear  evidence  that 
artists  Avere  brought  from  Greece  to  Bactria,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  architects  also  came,  Avho  introduced  their  own 
architecture.  At  first  the  buildings  they  erected  would  in 
all  probability  be  purely  Greek  in  manner,  but  after  the  re- 
mov;il  or  death  of  the  first  introducers,  Avhen  the  style  would 
be  copied  and  re-copied  by  the  natives,  it  Avould  as  surely  lose 
Avhatever  amount  of  purity  it  originally  ])ossessed,  as  the  art 
on  the  coins  did.  In  the  dellalabad  valley  the  remains  show 
that  this  bastard  style  had  come  into  existence,  and  was 
regularly  in  nse.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Persepolitan  and  Greek, 
combined  with  some  features  derived  from  India. 

The  style  introduced  from  G  recce  through  Bactria  has  been 
called  the  ‘  Greek,’  ‘  Indo-Grecian,’  the  ‘  Gra*co-Bactrian,’  and 
the  ‘  Graeco-Buddhist.’  As  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
Homan  or  perhaps  even  a  Byzantine  connexion  was  kej)t  up, 
and  influenced  the  art,  the  word  (ireek  becomes  a  doubtful 
one  to  use.  That  being  the  case,  the  term  Indo-Classical 
might  be  adopted,  as  that  will  imjily  no  assum|)tion  regarding 
the  question.  The  ])eculiar  buildings  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
thinks  Avere  co])ied  from  the  Birs  A’iinroud  extended  over  the 
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length  of  India,  and  even  beyond  that  country  as  far  as 
Ceylon  and  Bnrinah.  The  Persepolitan  capitals  with  animals 
over  them  exist  as  far  south  as  Sanchi,  Bharhut,  Xasick,  and 
Karli.  The  spread  of  the  Indo-Classical  style  was  limited  as 
to  space  in  comparison  with  either  of  these.  The  Punjab  and 
Kashmir  are  its  boundaries  on  the  south  and  on  the  east.  As 
yet  no  remains  have  been  found  in  the  plains  south  of  the 
jholum  or  Hydaspes.  The  Indo-Classical  remains  in  Kashmir, 
and  most  of  those  in  the  Punjab,  belong  to  a  class  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Buddhist  period.  The  temples  in  which  it  is 
found  are  Brahminical,  and  from  that  date  the  style  may  be 
taken  as  later  than  the  other,  of  which  it  "was  an  offshoot.  It 
is  combined  with  forms  not  to  be  found  either  in  Gandhara 
or  the  .Tellalabad  valley;  some  of  these  are  of  Indian  deri¬ 
vation,  but  the  exce})tional  fact  is  presented  to  us  of  forms 
in  this  region  having  been  derived  from  the  Doric  and  the 
Ionic.  Some  remains  of  Ionic  have  been  found  in  Gandhara, 
or  the  Peshawur  valley,  and  a  fragment  of  a  small  volute  in 
])laster  turned  up  in  the  late  explorations  at  Hada,  near 
.lellalabad ;  but  these  are  exceptions.  AVest  of  the  Indus,  so  far 
as  knowledge  up  to  the  present  enables  a  judgment  to  be 
made,  the  style  was  Corinthian — no  indication  of  Doric  has  as 
yet  been  come  u[)on  in  that  region.  This  remarkable  isolation 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  presents  a  most  curious  problem  as  to 
how  its  germs  were  carried  through  Afghanistan,  and  only 
took  root  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus.  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
describes  Taxila  as  if  it  were  a  Greek  city,  with  its  king  able 
to  converse  in  the  Greek  language.  As  Taxila  was  a  place 
of  importance  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  locality  under  con¬ 
sideration,  such  an  authority  as  Apollonius  naturally  calls  for 
some  remark.  Unfortunately  he  is  found  worthless,  for  his 
descriptions  of  India,  where  they  are  not  so  vague  as  to  escape 
judgment,  arc  so  unlike  what  is  known  of  the  country  at  the 
same  date  from  other  sources,  that  the  work  of  Philostratus 
must  be  rejected  as  entirely  fictitious.  The  Chinese  pilgrims 
describe  with  great  minuteness  the  legends  of  Buddha  con¬ 
nected  with  the  spots  they  visited,  and  the  marvellous  tales  of 
Buddhist  saints  and  dragons,  and  it  is  only  at  times  a  sentence 
is  found  in  their  accounts  which  bears  on  the  architecture; 
but  they  throw  no  light  on  the  question  under  discussion. 
Perhaps  further  exjdorations  may  add  to  our  knowledge,  and 
with  hopes  that  such  may  be  the  case,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  must  be  left  to  the  future. 

There  is  a  still  more  puzzling  question  connected  with  the 
Indo-Classic  style  of  Kashmir  which  may  be  noticed  here. 
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Not  many  years  ago  a  French  naturalist,  named  Mouhot,  was 
catching  butterflies  in  the  jungles  of  Cambodia,  when  he  came 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  very  large  temple,  in  an  entirely  neglected 
condition,  which  had  remained  hitherto  unknown  to  the  archaeo¬ 
logists  of  the  West.  The  size  of  this  place  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Fergusson’s  statement  that  it  covers  nearly 
as  much  ground  as  the  great  temple  of  Karnac  in  Egypt. 
The  outer  wall  of  the  building  is  more  than  1,000  yards  in 
length  on  each  side  of  a  square,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  monuments  in  the  world.  The  architecture 
is  of  a  very  substantial  and  elaborate  kind.  M.  Mouhot  was 
struck  down  by  fever,  and  died;  but  a  French  expedition  was 
sent  out,  and  detailed  plans  and  drawings  have  been  brought 
home.  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  a  photographer,  in  a  most  courageous 
way  managed  to  take  his  camera  to  the  spot,  and  was  able  to 
bring  home  an  ample  supply  of  data  connected  with  this  won¬ 
derful  monument,  so  that  its  architectural  character  is  now 
well  known.  The  remarkable  point  connected  with  this  temple 
of  Nakhon  Wat,  as  it  is  called,  is  that  its  style  presents  a 
close  affinity  with  the  Indo-Classical  of  Kashmir  just  referred 
to.  As  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  Iioav  this  style 
was  carried  from  the  one  country  to  the  other  has  been  found  ; 
that  it  went  down  the  Indus  and  passed  on  to  Cambodia  by  sea 
is  a  solution  that  does  not  present  itself  as  satisfactory;  to 
suppose  that  it  took  the  straight  line  through  the  Himalayas, 
or  passed  down  the  Ganges,  seems  equally  incredible.  In 
this  case  the  probability  may  be  that  when  the  temple  was 
determined  on  an  architect  had  been  sent  for  to  Kashmir; 
something  similar  to  this  may  have  originated  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus.  The  arrival  of  an  ad¬ 
venturer  Avho  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  a  style  would 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  a  building 
or  two  in  the  country  of  his  adoption,  or  for  any  fragments 
of  it  he  introduced  being  found  afterwards.  The  ‘  History 
‘  of  Architecture  ’  contains  ])lcntiful  illustration  of  this.  The 
appearance  of  Florentine  inlaid  ornament  at  Delhi  and  Agra 
about  the  time  of  Shahjehau  may  serve  as  an  examjde ;  the 
history  of  it  is  now  pretty  well  understood,  and  we  know  it 
was  owing  to  one — or  it  may  have  been  moi-e  than  one — 
foreigner,  who  was  employed  then^  at  the  time.  The  art, 
under  the  name  of  ‘  munubbut,’  still  remains,  and  is  practised, 
according  to  Mr.  Keene,  by  Hindus,  being  still  confined  to 
almost  the  same  limits  in  which  it  was  first  introduced. 

(ieneral  Cunningham  has  d(*scribed  tim  Greek  influence  as 
coining  through  Ilactria,  and  deteriorating  from  its  first  intro- 
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duction  to  the  condition  now  exhibited  in  the  remains. 
Colonel  Yule  has  expressed  himself  as  beiii"  favourable  to  this 
view  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Fer^usson,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  art  impulse  from  the  M'est  did  not 
cease  with  its  first  insj)iration  through  the  Greek  occupation 
of  Bactria,  but  that  it  continued  down  to  the  time  when 
Greek  art  in  the  West  was  succeeded  by  the  Homan,  if  not 
to  the  Byzantine  period.  In  support  of  this  he  points  to  the 
gold  coins  of  Trajan,  Domitian,  and  Hadrian  found  by  Mr. 
Simpson  in  the  central  cell  of  the  Ahin  Posh  Tope,  near  Jel- 
lalabad ;  and  to  others  of  the  Emperors  Theodosius,  Martian, 
and  Loo,  which  were  found  by  Mr.  Masson,  as  evidence  that 
a  connexion  of  some  kind  had  been  kept  up  between  the 
East  and  the  AVest,  at  least  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
He  also  thinks  that  the  Corinthian  found  in  the  Peshawur  and 
.lellalabad  valleys  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Roman  than  to  the  Grecian  order.  To  this  he  adds,  that  if  one 
of  the  bas-reliefs  of  Buddhist  sculpture  were  photographed 
along  with  an  ivory  of  the  time  of  Valentinian,  few  persons 
would  be  able  to  detect  that  they  belonged  to  different  styles 
of  art.  Although  this  is  undoubtedly  true  in  regard  to  the 
sculptures,  it  is  only  a  general  resemblance  which  is  to  be 
found.  ^Ir.  Fergusson  admits  that  if  they  are  looked  into 
the  details  would  betray  them.  Had  the  flow  of  art  continued 
to  run  east  down  to  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
something  more  definite  would  be  expected  than  a  general 
appearance  of  style.  As  an  illustration,  the  arch  figures 
largely  among  the  decorative  part  of  these  sculptures.  This  is 
one  of  the  features  which  assist  more  than  anything  else  to 
give  the  resemblance  to  the  art  of  Valentinian’s  time,  and 
yet  this  arch  is  not  a  Roman  one,  but  is  descended  from  the 
original  wooden  architecture  of  India.  There  are  other  details 
which  contribute  their  share  to  make  up  this  general  appear¬ 
ance  Avhich  are  purely  local.  The  Corinthian  capitals  are  so 
changed  that  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty  from  what 
particular  style  they  were  originally  derived.  Still,  they  tend 
so  fur  to  prove  a  late  date.  Tlie  treatment  of  drapery,  and 
in  many  cases  the  features  of  the  figures,  ai'e,  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
states,  very  like  late  Roman  or  Byzantine  work  ;  but  whether 
this  is  the  result  of  a  continued  connexion,  or  of  the  same 
process  taking  ])lace  in  Bactria  and  Afghanistan,  which  took 
place  with  the  art  in  the  West,  Is  the  question  on  which  in  this 
case  it  is  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  conclusior. 

The  discovery  that  Greek  art  had  in  the  past  reached  the 
Indus,  and  even  crossed  that  river,  has  led  to  considerable  dis- 
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cussion  regarding  the  origin  of  stone  as  a  material  of  building 
in  India,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  Indian  scidpture.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  use  of  stone  by  the 
Greeks  in  Bactrla  which  led  to  the  ado])tion  of  that  material 
by  the  people  of  India.  General  Cunningham  has  also 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  this  idea,  hut  liajendralala 
Mitra  rejects  it.  The  suggestion  is  founded  on  what  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  original  wooden  architecture 
began  to  change  into  a  llthic  form  about  the  period  when  the 
Indo-Classic  structures  had  come  into  existenee  in  the  North¬ 
west.  The  opinion  founded  on  this  change  has  been  put  forth 
as  little  more  than  a  suggestion,  and  has  not  been  assumed  by 
any  of  the  authorities  named  as  an  established  flict.  Our 
knowledge  of  Indian  sculpture  begins  witli  the  stone  period  of 
building ;  hence  it  is  supposed  also  that  the  idea  of  this  kind 
of  work  was  first  borrowed  from  the  art  practised  in  Gandhai'a 
and  the  Jellalabad  valley.  General  Cunningham  brings  for¬ 
ward  the  existence  of  anthropomorphic  forms  at  Buddha  Gaya, 
such  as  centaurs, inermaids,kinnaras — a  kind  of  hi])pocampus — 
as  supporting  the  idea  that  these  imaginary  animals  were 
derived  from  the  Greek  representations  of  them.  Dr.  Rajen- 
dralala  Mitra  points  out  that  those  mythological  creatures  arc 
not  unknown  to  Sanscrit  literature,  and  that  being  the  case 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  theory.  Still,  sn])posing  those 
forms  were  copied,  it  is  rather  hard  to  believe  that  there  Avas 
no  sculpture  in  India  previous  to  the  time  of  Asoka. 

There  are  many  other  points  which  remain  tempting  the 
pen  to  proceed,  but  enough  has  now  been  said  to  convey 
some  idea  of  what  has  been  already  done  in  this  field  of 
Indian  architectural  archaeology.  .Vs  the  study  of  Sanscrit 
literature  is  now  found  to  he  connected  with  the  literature  of 
(»ther  countries,  and  the  advanced  knowledge  of  it  is  shedding 
a  light  upon  other  languages,  so  it  is  with  Indian  .archaeology. 
As  its  enfpilries  arc  pushed  back  into  the  far  i>ast,  it  is  I’ound 
that  the  conditions  which  .are  reached  hear  upon  other  r.aces  of 
men  and  other  systems  of  the  ancient  Avorld,  This  could  not 
he  expressed  in  a  more  striking  Av.ay  th.an  by  pointing  out  that 
the  recent  discoveries  in  the  I’eshawur  and  Jellalabad  valleys, 
before  alluded  to  In  this  article,  have  oj)ened  up  a  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Greek  art. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps.  A  Record  of  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Habits  of  the  Social  Hymenoptera.  By  Sir 
Joiix  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.  London  :  188*2. 

2.  Animal  Intelligence.  By  Gkoroe  J.  Romanes,  ^I.A., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  London:  1882. 


I^iGiiT  years  ago  Auguste  Ford,  of  Geneva,  published  an 
interesting  account  of  the  ants  of  Switzerland,  which 
was  noticed  in  this  Journal  at  the  beginning  of  1877.  When 
this  book  appeared.  Sir  John  Lubbock  had  only  just  com¬ 
menced  his  systematic  study  of  the  habits  of  the  social  insects. 
Ilis  first  series  of  observations  on  ants,  bees,  and  wasps  was 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linmean  Society  in  1874, 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  Ford’s 
treatise.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  assiduously  engaged  in 
prosecuting  his  investigations  in  this  fascinating  department 
of  natural  history,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  thus 
far  arrived  are  now  presented  to  the  public  in  the  interesting 
volume  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  this  article  to  bring  under 
notice.  Sir  John  Lubbock  includes  bees  and  wasps,  as  well 
as  ants,  in  his  campaigns  of  observation  and  experiment,  but 
he  considers  that  ants  are  most  amenable  to  his  strategy,  and 
most  fruitful  in  results.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the 
ant  is  that  it  works  principally  in  the  dark.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  operations  of  its  social  life  are  carried  on  underground,  or 
in  nests  enclosed  within  dense  and  opaque  w'alls.  This  diffi¬ 
culty,  however.  Sir  John  evades  by  the  employment  of  glass 
nests  which  he  has  himself  devised.  These  nests  are  con¬ 
structed  of  square  panes  of  glass,  connected  together  at  their 
edges  by  slij)s  of  wood  so  arranged  that  they  are  kept  just 
sutficiently  far  apart  to  leave  convenient  moving  space  for  the 
particular  kind  of  ant  that  is  to  be  domiciled  within.  These 
transparent  nests  were  either  kept  in  shalloAv  boxes  made 
ant-tight,  although  not  air-tight,  by  glass  covers  resting  upon 
baize,  or  they  were  arranged  upon  stands  surrounded  by 
trenches  of  water,  deep  and  broad  enough  to  prevent  escape. 
Six  of  these  nests  were  placed  one  above  the  other  on  platfoiuns 
pivoted  upon  a  vertical  rod,  so  that  any  one  in  the  series  could 
be  turned  out  from  the  rest  whilst  under  observation,  and  then 
turned  back  when  not  in  use.  The  ants  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  could  range  up  and  down  from  nest  to  nest ;  but  each 
series  of  six  was  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a 
larger  platform  or  parade-ground  below,  circumvallated  by  a 
water  ditch  of  sufficiently  wide  span  to  catch  any  venture- 
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some  ant  that  might  chance  to  fall  from  the  edges  of  the  nests 
above.  The  space  in  each  nest  between  the  two  panes  of  glass 
was  filled  with  fine  earth,  and  varied  in  depth  from  the  tenth, 
to  a  quarter,  of  an  inch.  In  order  to  meet  the  desire  of  the 
ants  for  darkness,  each  nest  was  covered  up  by  an  opaque  screen, 
excepting  when  its  inmates  Avere  under  observation.  A  small 
door  for  ingress  and  egress  was  left  through  the  wooden  slij) 
at  one  of  the  corners.  Sir  John  has  kept  in  eaptivity,  in  nests 
of  this  kind,  about  one  half  the  thirty  species  of  British  ants, 
besides  some  foreign  ones,  and  has  generally  had  from  thirty 
to  forty  communities  simultaneously  under  observation  during 
the  last  few  years. 

Some  little  contrivance  is  of  course  required  to  induce  ants 
to  enter  nests  of  this  unusual  character.  But  this  Sir  John 
accomplishes  in  a  very  simple  and  easy  way.  The  method 
Avhieh  he  adopts  is  described  in  his  own  words,  in  the  following 
paragra2)h : — 

‘  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  force  the  ants  into  tliese  ghiss  nests. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  once  the  right  way  is  known,  it  is  easy  to 
induce  them  to  go  in.  When  I  wished  to  start  a  new  nest,  I  dug 
one  up  and  brought  liome  the  ants  and  earth  all  together.  I  then  put 
them  over  one  of  my  artificial  nests  on  one  of  the  platforms  surrounded 
by  a  moat  of  water.  Gradually  the  outer  earth  dried  up,  Avhile  that 
between  the  two  plates  of  glass,  being  protected  from  evaporation, 
retained  its  moisture.  Under  these  circumstances  the  ants  found  it 
more  suitable  to  their  requirements,  and  gradually  deserteil  the  drier 
mould  outside,  which  I  removed  by  degrees.  In  the  earth  between 
the  plates  of  glass  the  ants  tunnelled  out  passages  and  chambers 
varying  in  form  according  to  the  circumstances  and  8|)ecies.  Kven 
between  the  plates  of  glass  the  earth  gradually  dried  up,  and  I  had  to 
supply  artificial  rain  from  time  to  time.  Occasionally  also  I  gave 
them  an  altogether  ncAV  nest.  They  seem,  however,  to  get  attached  to 
their  old  homes,  and  I  have  one  community  which  has  inhabited  the 
same  glass  case  ever  since  1874.’ 

Sir  Jolm  Lubbock  found  that  the  cmjdoyment  of  these 
transi)arent  nests  afforded  him  groat  facilities  for  studying  the 
internal  economy  of  ants  and  for  following  up  the  behaviour  of 
individual  insects.  But,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  had  to 
devise  some  ])lan  for  marking  the  individual  that  he  was  watch¬ 
ing,  so  that  he  could  recognise  it  at  once  amongst  its  coni- 
])anions.  The  course  he  ])ursued  was  to  treat  the  ant  to  a 
little  honey,  and  then  to  seize  the  opportunity,  whilst  it  was 
intent  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  delicious  feast,  of  jdaclng  a 
distinctive  dab  of  paint  upon  its  back.  With  bees  and  wasps 
the  same  end  was  attained  by  snipping  a  minute  fragment  off 
the  extremity  of  the  wing.  Ills  observations  prove  that 
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different  species  of  ants  are  marked  by  a  great  diversity  of 
habits ;  and  he  thinks  that  there  is  also  some  difference  of  cha¬ 
racter  in  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  that  even  the 
same  individual  behaves  itself  differently  as  surrounding  in¬ 
fluences  are  modified.  The  great  object  contemplated  in  the 
study  of  these  lowly  creatures  is,  of  course,  the  discovery  of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  faculties  by  which  their  methodical 
lives  are  ordered. 

Until  very  recently  it  has  been  considered  by  entomologists 
that  the  life  of  the  ant  in  its  mature  state  is  a  very  short  one. 
Even  Forel  conceived  the  life  of  the  perfected  female  to  be 
limited  to  a  single  year.  In  reference  to  this  the  value  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock’s  method  of  enquiry  becomes  strikingly  obvious. 
He  has  at  the  present  time  two  queens  in  his  nests,  Avhich  have 
been  pensioners  on  his  bounty  since  1874,  Avhich  laid  fertile  eggs 
in  1881,  and  Avhich  seem  to  be  still  in  vigorous  vitality.  He 
has  also  some  neuters,  or  Avorkers,  Avhich  have  lived  Avith  him 
since  1875.  This,  therefore,  is  one  particular  in  Avhich  the  ant 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the  Avasp.  Even  the  Avorkers  of 
the  wasp  community  ahvays  terminate  their  lives  in  the  autumn. 

It  has  long  been  knoAvn  that  the  AV'orkers  amongst  ants  are 
imperfectly  developed  females,  in  Avhich  the  poAvers  of  repro¬ 
duction  are  not  matured.  It  was  supposed  that  the  insects 
which  stand  in  this  category  never  protluce  fertile  eggs,  and  it 
was  on  this  account  that  they  received  the  designation  of 
neuters.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has,  hoAvever,  quite  established 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  workers  occa¬ 
sionally  lay  fertile  eggs,  and  that  Avhenever  they  do  so  the  eggs 
are  invariably  hatched  into  males,  the  comparatively  useless 
members  of  the  industrial  community.  In  seA’eral  nests  AA’here 
there  were  no  queens,  eggs  Avere  produced  Avhich  all  hatched 
into  males.  In  a  nest  of  Formica  cinerea  fifteen  eggs  were 
thus  laid  in  1876,  and  came  to  maturity.  The  produce  Avas  all 
male.  In  1877  tAvelve  eggs  A\’ere  laid,  and  came  to  maturity. 
All  yielded  males.  In  a  nest  of  Lasins  niger  in  1876,  one 
hundred  Avorkers’  eggs  hatched  into  one  hundred  males.  In  a 
nest  of  Folyergus  rufescens,  forwarded  by  M.  Forel  in  1876, 
the  Avorkers  laid  some  eggs,  Avhich  all  produced  males.  Sir 
John  himself  says: — ‘  Indeed,  in  all  of  my  queenless  nests, 
‘  males  have  been  produced ;  and  in  but  a  single  queenless  nest 
‘  has  a  worker  laid  eggs  Avhich  have  produced  a  female,  either 
‘  a  queen  or  worker.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  AA'orkers 
‘  are  abundantly  produced  in  those  of  my  nests  Avhich  protluce 
‘  a  queen.’ 

It  has  been  generally  held  that  the  queens  and  ordinary 
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workers  amongst  ants  are  produced  from  different  kinds  of 
eggs.  Dewitz  took  this  view  in  his  treatise  on  the  ‘  Construc- 
‘  tion  and  Development  of  the  Stings  of  Ants.’  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  ants,  like  bees,  possess 
the  pOAver  of  causing  the  same  eggs  to  ])roduce  either  queens 
or  Avorkers,  by  varying  the  food  of  the  larva  from  the  instant 
it  is  hatched.  It  is  Avell  knoAA'n  that  bees  do  this,  and  he 
suggests  it  is  highly  im])robable  a  different  plan  Avould  be  pur¬ 
sued  to  attain  this  end  by  insects  that  are  otherwise  so  closely 
allied  as  bees  and  ants.  He  states  that,  although  thousands  of 
males  and  workers  have  been  produced  from  the  eggs  com- 
jirised  Avithin  his  artihcially  isolated  nests,  he  has  never  had  a 
queen  so  produced  until  the  jwescnt  year,  and  he  infers  that  it 
is  extremely  unlikely  this  Avould  have  been  the  case  if  the 
formation  of  the  queen  depended  solely  upon  the  character  of 
the  egg. 

Most  people  are  aAvare  that  ants  are  helpless  grubs  in  the 
first  stage  of  their  existence,  and  that  they  are  at  that  time 
entirely  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  the  assiduous  care 
of  the  AA’orkers  of  their  nest.  They  are  carried  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  fed,  by  their  attendants.  There  are  few 
observers  Avho  have  not  Avatched  ants  carrying  their  so-called 
eggs  about.  They  are,  in  such  cases,  seen  scurrying  along 
AA’ith  little  Avhite  balls  firmly  grasped  in  their  mandibles.  The 
Dutch  microscopist,  Leinvenhoek,  aa’Iio  lived  toAvards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Avas  the  first  Avho  made  out  that 
these  so-called  eggs  are  really  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  the  ants 
— the  babies  rather  than  the  eggs  of  the  community.  The 
larvae  are  small  Avhite  grubs  of  a  someAvhat  conical  shape,  and 
entirely  destitute  of  legs.  When  they  have  been  fed  up  to 
their  full  maturity,  they  change  into  the  pupae,  which  arc  in 
some  cases  enclosed  Avithin  a  cocoon,  and  in  some  cases  left 
naked.  The  French  naturalist,  Latreille,  first  drcAv  attention 
to  this  circumstance.  No  nourishment  is  given  to  the  pupae. 
The  feeding  terminates  Avith  the  larval  state.  Hut  both  the 
larvae  and  pupjc  ai'c  continually  shifted  about  from  chamber  to 
chamber  by  their  attendants,  apparently  to  secure  their  I'eceiv- 
ing  the  proper  amount  of  Avarmth  and  moisture.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  says  the  larvic  arc;  sorted  out  according  to  their  age 
and  size.  He  has  frequently  seen  them  arranged  into  groups 
in  this  Avay,  in  his  nests,  and  strongly  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
scliool  divided  into  classes  of  different  grades.  The  larval 
period  of  the  ant’s  life  lasts  from  a  month  to  six  or  seven  Aveeks, 
and,  in  some  instances  that  Sir  tlolin  Lubbock  observed,  con¬ 
tinued  through  an  entire  Avinter.  The  pupa;  remain  in  their 
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passive  state  from  three  to  four  weeks  without  any  increase  of 
size  or  weight,  and  then  change  into  the  perfect  insect,  which 
emerges  from  its  pupal  investments  most  commonly  w'ith  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  nurses.  The  perfected  insect  once 
more  takes  food,  but  it  does  not  increase  in  weight  or  size.  It 
is  as  large  when  it  comes  out  from  its  pupal  cerements  as  it 
will  ever  be.  Sir  John  Lubbock  entirely  confirms  the  state¬ 
ments  of  older  naturalists,  and  of  Gould  and  Forel  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  the  pupa)  have  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  their  attendants  to  get  clear  from  the  cocoons  and 
wrappings  of  their  pupal  state.  Attention  was  pointedly 
drawn  to  this  curious  circumstance  in  the  review  of  M.  Forel’s 
book  already  alluded  to,  with  the  remark  that  this  assistance 
is  more  imperatively  I’equired  in  the  case  of  the  males  and 
females  than  in  that  of  the  workers,  on  account  of  the  cum¬ 
brous  size  of  their  wings  aud  abdominal  segments.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  is  convinced  that  in  many  cases  the  insects  would 
assuredly  perish  if  they  did  not  receive  this  help,  and  states 
that  he  has  seen  the  workers  in  his  nests  carefully  and  tenderly 
unfolding  the  legs  and  smoothing  out  the  wings  of  the  newly 
emanci])ated  males  and  females.  It  is  certainly  a  very  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  that  in  the  social  arrangements  of  these 
creatures  this  particular  kind  of  service  is  provided  for.  The 
Maste  wrappings  are  carried  away  after  the  disentanglement, 
and  heaped  up  outside  of  the  nest. 

The  marauding  exi)editlons  of  ants  are  easily  understood  if 
a  departure  is  taken  iiom  this  ])ertinaolous  habit  of  carrying 
larvie  and  j)upie  about.  Such  excursions  are  commonly  spoken 
of  as  slave-making  cxj^editions,  but  this  is  altogether  an  inap- 
j)ropriate  and  misleading  method  of  describing  them.  The 
ants  do  not  make  slaves  from  the  communities  that  they 
«les])oil ;  they  only  carry  away  the  babies,  and  then  rear  them 
tenderly  as  their  own,  so  that  the  little  captives  in  reality 
never  become  aware  of  the  spoliation  which  has  been  ]>erpe- 
trated.  It  may.  Indeed,  be  (luestioned  whether  the  spoliators 
themselves  are  <piite  conscious  of  the  nefarious  character  of 
their  act.  A  very  large  pai-t  of  the  occui)atit)u  of  an  ant's 
life  eoiisists  in  carrying  something  about.  If  the  workers  of 
a  nest  are  watched,  when  they  are  engaged  in  an  out-of-door 
excursion,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  always  on  the  look-out 
for  something  to  carry  ;  and  if  it  so  chance  that  in  their 
devious  wamlerings  they  enter  a  neighbour's  house  and  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  nursery,  it  is  (pilte  impossible  they  should  resist 
the  temptation  to  take  the  tender  nurslings  up  in  their  cradles 
aud  carry  them  about.  But,  once  engaged  in  this  congenial 
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occupation,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  they  should 
carry  their  little  burdens  oft'  to  their  own  nests,  and  establish 
them  in  safety  there  amongst  their  own  brood.  From  the 
instant  they  have  got  the  little  treasures  in  their  mandibular 
grip  they,  in  all  probability,  never  realise  the  fact  that  these 
are  other  than  their  own  proper  charges.  Any  attempt  that 
is  made  to  rescue  them  from  their  grasp  is  felt  to  be  an  unjus¬ 
tifiable  and  aggressive  interference  with  their  rights,  and  is  on 
that  account  to  be  resisted  to  the  death.  In  their  simple  code 
of  ethics,  babies  are  things  to  be  nursed  and  reared,  and  all 
babies  are  alike,  and  to  be  appropriated  and  utilised  whenever 
and  wherever  they  are  to  be  had.  The  gentleness  and  con¬ 
stancy  of  their  care  for  their  little  captives  at  once  receives  an 
intelligible  explanation  from  this  view  of  the  matter.  They 
never  behave  to  them  in  any  sense  as  if  they  w’ere  slaves,  but 
at  once  adopt  them  as  children  of  the  house ;  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  captives  themselves  render  their  captors  only 
ready  and  loving  service.  Sir  John  Lubbock  remarks  that  he 
has  occasionally  noticed  the  small  brown  ant  carrying  the  seeds 
of  the  violet  into  its  nest,  and  that  he  has  never  been  able  to 
discover  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  so  taken.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  carriers  may  have  been  under  some 
broad  general  notion  that  they  were  dealing  with  babies  which 
required  to  be  lodged  and  nursed.  Sir  .1  ohn  himself  remarks 
that  most  ants,  whether  stigmatised  as  slavers  or  not,  carry  off 
larvae  whenever  they  get  the  chance. 

The  well-authenticated  fact  that  ants  occasionally  carry  the 
eggs  of  aphides  into  their  nests,  and  treat  them  exactly  as  if 
they  were  the  eggs  of  their  own  community,  seems  to  give  an 
increased  probability  to  this  view  of  the  transaction.  The 
acute  naturalist  Gould,  in  his  ‘  Account  of  English  Ants,’ 
alluded  to  the  presence  of  these  objects  in  a  nest  of  the  Lasius 
flavus,  but  he  mistook  them  for  veritable  ants’  eggs.  He 
states  that  the  queen  lays  three  different  kinds  of  eggs,  of 
which  one  kind  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  laid  in  March. 
These  are,  however,  in  reality  the  eggs  of  an  aphis.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  first  had  his  attention  caught  by  these  dark  aphides’ 
eggs  in  February  1876,  and  noticed  that  the  ants  were  taking 
great  care  of  them,  and  that  they  carried  them  off  hastily  to 
the  lower  and  safer  chambers  of  the  nest  whenever  this  was 
disturbed.  lie  brought  some  of  the  dark  eggs  home,  and 
deposited  them  near  one  of  his  glass  nests.  They  were  seized 
upon  by  the  ants  and  carried  in  ;  and  in  due  course  of  time  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  hatched  into  aphides.  If 
ants,  in  their  broad  character  of  general  foragers,  came  across 
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eggs  of  this  character,  some  of  them  would  be  carried  into 
their  nests,  and  the  ants  would  then,  in  the  end,  have  the 
benefit  of  their  adventurous  acquisitiveness. 

The  mature  ants  feed  on  insects, — which  they  destroy  in 
great  numbers, — honey,  honey-dew,  and  pretty  Avell  all  kinds 
of  sweet  substances  and  soft  animal  textures.  The  ants  have, 
nevertheless,  no  power  of  masticating,  nor  indeed  of  eating 
in  the  technical  sense.  They  do  not  chew.  Their  method  of 
feeding  is  by  crushing  and  tearing  np  with  their  powerful 
mandibles  such  substances  as  they  have  seized,  and  then  lap¬ 
ping  up  with  their  large  lips  and  tongue  whatever  nourishing 
juices  and  liquids  they  can  appropriate  from  the  disintegrated 
fragments.  They  do  not  ordinarily  store  up  food  for  future 
use,  as  has  been  popularly  conceived,  at  least  in  temperate 
climates,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons.  The  substances  on  which 
they  feed  do  not  admit  of  preservation.  Dry  seeds,  such  as 
grain,  yield  nothing  that  can  be  extracted  by  lapping.  Colonel 
Sykes,  in  his  description  of  an  Indian  ant,  the  Pheidole  pro- 
videns,  states  that  this  species  does  carry  grass-seeds  into  its 
nest  to  be  used  as  food,  and  that  he  has  seen  the  ants  bringing 
up  their  grain  stores  from  the  inner  chamber  after  a  thunder¬ 
storm  to  dry  them  in  the  sunshine.  The  harvesting  of  grain, 
however,  seems  certainly  to  be  .an  exceptional  rather  than  an 
ordinary  proceeding,  and  to  be  adopted  only  by  ants  of  warm 
countries.  The  explanation  which  is  adopted  as  to  the  pro¬ 
bable  object  of  this  proceeding  is  to  the  effect  that  they  keep 
the  grain  in  their  nests  until  it  germinates,  and  then  tear  it  up 
to  get  at  the  sweet  juices  generated  by  the  conversion  of  the 
starch  into  sugar.  It  is  also  believed  by  some  observers  that 
they  know  how  to  check  the  germination  at  inconvenient 
times  by  nipping  off  the  points  of  the  young  shoots.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  quotes  an  account  of  an  agricultural  ant  of  Texas  by 
Gideon  Lincecum,  which  describes  it  as  carefully  cultivating 
the  ant  rice,  the  Aristida  olipantha,  in  gardens  ten  or  twelve 
feet  across,  which  are  laid  out  in  convenient  situations  near 
the  entrance  of  the  nests,  and  as  harvesting  the  grain.  These 
accounts  have,  at  any  rate,  a  value  in  directing  the  attention 
of  observers  to  a  subject  that  is  deserving  of  further  investiga¬ 
tion.  Sir  John  remarks,  in  alluding  to  these  reputed  instances 
of  agricultural  enterprise,  that  he  has  himself  noticed  that  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  plants  .alone  are  allowed  to  grow  upon  their  nests 
by  some  of  the  ants  of  Algeria. 

The  first  formation  of  the  nest  of  the  ant  is  a  subject  to 
which  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  given  considerable  attention, 
and  upon  which  he  has  thrown  some  new  light  by  his 
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method  of  experiment.  He  found  that,  as  Iliibcr  and  Forel 
conceived,  fertile  queens  from  another  nest  will  certainly  not 
be  received  by  a  young  community  that  is  destitute  in  the 
matter  of  a  queen.  They  are  invariably  attacked  and  driven 
away  or  killed.  In  no  case  in  which  he  introduced  a  queen 
into  one  of  his  nests  was  she  accepted  ;  but  he  found  that  if  he 
put  a  queen  apart  from  the  nest,  with  a  few  workers,  they  did 
not  attack  her,  but  gradually  brought  other  ants  into  their 
following,  and  finally  adopted  her,  and  started  a  fresh  nest  on 
their  own  account.  This  tends  to  support  Forel’s  statement 
that  the  new  nest  is  generally  formed  by  the  young  female 
hollowing  out  a  little  cavity  in  the  ground,  stripping  off  her 
wings,  and  laying  her  eggs  there ;  and  that  a  few  workers 
from  a  neighbouring  nest,  stumbling  upon  her  casually,  attach 
themselves  to  her,  and  so  found  a  new  colony.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  females  which  issue  from  a  nest  in 
flight,  go  straight  away,  and  never  return  to  the  parent  nest. 
It  was  once  conceived  that  the  young  queen  produced  her 
fresh  staff  of  attendant  workers  by  hatching  her  own  eggs. 
But  this  is  almost  certainly  a  mistake. 

Sir  John  Lubbock’s  investigations  clearly  prove  that  there 
is  some  kind  of  division  of  labour  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
ants.  This  was  instanced  in  one  very  striking  and  complete 
experiment  which  may  advantageously  be  told  in  the  experi¬ 
menter’s  own  words,  on  account  of  the  excellent  illustration  it 
affords  of  the  patient  way  in  which  his  enquiries  were  carried 
on.  He  says : — 

‘  In  the  autumn  of  1875  I  noticed  an  ant  belonging  to  one  of  my 
nests  of  Formica  fnsca  out  feeding  alone.  The  next  day  the  same 
ant  was  again  out  by  herself,  and  for  some  weeks  no  ant,  so  lar  as  I 
■observed,  came  out  to  the  food.  1  did  not,  however,  watch  her  with 
.sullicient  regularity.  In  the  winter  of  187(5,  therefore,  I  kept  two 
nests  under  close  observation,  having  arranged  with  my  daughters  and 
their  governess,  Miss  Wendland  (most  conscientious  observers),  that 
one  of  us  should  look  at  them  once  an  hour  during  the  day.  One  of 
the  nests  contained  about  two  hundred  individuals  of  Fonnica  fnsca, 
the  other  was  a  nest  of  Potyergns  mfescens,  with  the  usual  slaves, 
about  four  hundred  in  number.  The  nustresses  themselves  never  came 
out  for  food,  leaving  all  this  to  the  slaves. 

‘  The  feeders  in  the  case  of  the  Poli/ergus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiments  ’  (of  which  the  full  details  are  given  in  a  table)  ‘  were 
registered  as  Xos.  5,  (!,  and  7.  On  November  22  a  friend,  registered 
as  No.  8,  came  to  the  honey,  and  again  on  December  1 1 ;  but  with 
these  two  e.xccptions  the  whole  of  the  supplies  were  carried  by  Nos.  5 
and  G,  with  a  little  help  from  No.  7. 

‘Thinking  now  it  might  be  alleged  that  possibly  these  were  merely 
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unusually  active  or  greedy  animals,  I  imprisoned  No.  6  when  she  came 
out  to  feed  on  the  5th.  No  other  ant  had  been  out  to  the  honey  for 
some  days ;  and  it  could  therefore  hardly  be  accidental  that  on  that 
very  evening  another  ant  (then  registered  as  No.  9)  came  out  for  food. 
This  ant  then  took  the  place  of  No.  6,  and  (No.  5  being  imprisoned  on 
January  11)  took  in  all  the  supplies,  again  with  a  little  help  from 
No.  7.  So  matters  continued  till  the  17th,  when  I  imprisoned  No.  9, 
and  then  again,  i.e.  on  the  19th,  another  ant  (No.  10)  came  out  for 
the  food,  aided  on  and  after  the  22nd  by  another  (No.  11).  This  seems 
to  me  very  curious.  From  November  1  to  January  5,  with  two  or 
three  casual  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  supplies  were  carried  in  by 
three  ants,  one  of  whom,  however,  did  comparatively  little.  The  other 
two  were  impri.soneJ,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  a  fresh  ant  appears 
on  the  scene.  She  carried  in  the  food  for  a  week ;  and  then,  she  being 
imprisoned,  two  others  undertook  the  task.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Nest  1,  where  the  first  foragers  were  not  imprisoned,  they  continued 
during  the  whole  time  to  carry  in  the  necessary  supplies. 

‘  The  facts  therefore  certainly  seem  to  indicate  that  certain  ants  are 
told  off  as  foragers,  and  that  during  winter,  when  little  food  is  required, 
two  or  three  are  sufficient  to  provide  it.’ 

The  table  referred  to  in  this  passage  occupies  several  pages 
in  the  apjtendix,  and  gives  hour  by  hour  particulars  of  the 
numbered  ants,  so  that  any  observer  who  desires  to  do  so  may 
examine  the  evidence  from  which  the  conclusions  are  drawn. 
The  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  of  the  highest 
possible  value  for  this  purpose,  and  also  because  its  tables  so 
aptly  suggest  tlie  most  available  plan  for  the  extension  of  the 
enquiry  by  any  one  who  may  feel  inclined  to  take  up  the 
unexhausted  threads  of  the  investigation.  The  structure  of 
the  ant,  it  may  be  here  obseiwed,  is  especially  adapted  to  this 
plan  of  feeding  by  particular  foragers  told  off  The  pro- 
ventriculus,  or  first  stomach,  is  fashioned  into  a  capacious  and 
convenient  honey-bag,  suitable  for  holding  and  carrying  the 
collected  supply,  and  has  its  muscular  coats  so  arranged  that 
small  quantities  from  the  stoi'e  can  be  squeezed  back  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  larvae  arc  fed,  and  that  such  portions  only  as 
are  required  for  the  nourishment  of  the  collector  itself  shall  be 
passed  on  through  a  valvular  opening  armed  with  rigid  horny 
plates,  into  the  alimentary  canal,  to  be  digested  and  assimi¬ 
lated  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  portion  of  the  food  which  has 
passed  this  valve  is  incapable  of  being  regurgitated.  The 
Avorkers  feed  the  larvm  by  placing  mouth  to  mouth,  and  throw¬ 
ing  up  the  li(|uid  food  from  the  store-bag  into  the  mouth  of 
the  young  one,  which  may  be  seen  to  stretch  out  its  little 
brown  head  for  the  apportioned  supply. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  remarks  that  English  ants  do  not  seem 
ever  to  be  constituted  into  specific  receptacles  for  any  pro- 
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longed  storage  of  gathered  nourishment,  but  he  alludes  to 
M.  Westmael’s  description  of  an  American  ant — the  Myrme- 
cocystiis  mexicunus — of  which  special  insects  of  each  nest  are 
actually  converted  into  living  honey-pots.  The  foragers  bring 
their  contributions  to  these,  and  store  them  so  that  they  may 
be  available  for  future  redistribution,  as  food  supplies  are 
required  in  the  ordinary  economy  of  the  nest.  Sir  John  has 
received  specimens  of  a  similar  kind  from  Adelaide  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  is  therefore  quite  satisBed  that  M.  Westmael’s 
description  is  essentially  exact.  The  abdomen  of  the  insects  in 
these  instances  becomes  so  immensely  distended  that  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  an  enormous  crop,  and  the  individuals  which  are 
thus  made  jnto  honey-pots  are  altogether  disqualified  for 
performing  any  other  function  in  life  than  that  of  receiving 
and  giving  out  honey. 

The  Polyeryus  rufescens,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  ex¬ 
tract,  is  the  well-known  slave-making  ant  which  was  described 
by  Huber.  It  is  a  large  insect  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
which  is  entirely  supported  by  the  assiduous  care  of  its 
captured  attendants.  Sir  John  Lubbock  received  a  nest  of 
this  species  from  M.  Forel,  which  he  succeeded  in  keeping  for 
observation  during  four  years,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  these  ants 
never  fed  themselves,  and  that  when  the  community  changed 
its  nest,  which  it  did  several  times  during  this  period  of 
captivity,  the  ants  of  the  ruling  species  were  carried  from  the 
one  to  the  other  by  the  slaves.  He  was  quite  convinced  that 
these  ants  would  have  died  of  starvation  if  they  had  been 
kept  in  a  box  by  themselves,  even  if  abundantly  supplied  with 
food.  They  seemed  to  have  lost  entirely  the  ordinary  instinct 
of  feeding  themselves.  He,  however,  kept  isolated  specimens 
alive,  and  in  perfect  health,  for  three  months  by  giving  them  a 
slave  for  one  or  two  hours  a  day  to  feed  and  clean  them.  He 
says,  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  life  of  this  species : — 

*  Polyeryus  rufescens  present  a  striking  lesson  of  the  degrading 
tendency  of  slavery,  for  these  ants  have  become  entirely  dependent  on 
their  slaves.  Even  their  bodily  structure  has  undergone  a  change : 
the  mandibles  have  lost  their  teeth  and  have  become  mere  nippers — 
deadly  weapons  indeed,  but  useless  except  in  war.  They  have  lost 
the  greater  part  of  their  instincts :  their  art — that  is,  the  power  of 
building ;  their  domestic  habits — for  they  show  no  care  for  their  own 
young,  all  this  being  done  by  the  slaves ;  their  industry — they  take  no 
part  in  providing  the  daily  supplies ;  if  the  colony  changes  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  its  nest,  the  masters  are  all  carried  by  the  slaves  on  their 
backs  to  the  new  one ;  n.ay,  they  have  even  lost  the  habit  of  feeding.’ 

In  another  passage  Sir  John  attempts  to  trace  the  degrad- 
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inj;  influence  of  tins  abrogation  of  the  ordinary  functions  of 
self-helpful  life  through  four  somewhat  allied  species,  which 
he  conceives  to  illustrate  so  many  successive  steps  in  degra¬ 
dation.  Pie  considers  that  the  large  and  powerful  Formica 
sanrjuinea  has  only  recently  taken  to  slave-making,  and  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  materially  affected  by  the  degrading  habit. 
The  Pohfergus,  having  made  further  progress  in  the  downward 
road,  seems  to  have  lost  its  knowledge  of  art,  its  natural  affec¬ 
tion  for  its  young,  and  even  its  instinct  of  feeding,  although  it 
still  remains  a  bold  and  powei*ful  marauder.  In  another 
slave-making  species,  Stroiiyylot/nathiis  testaceus,  the  ants  are 
no  longer  able  to  capture  their  slaves  in  fair  and  open  warfare, 
and  will  only  fight  when  roused  by  attack.  In  the  Anergates, 
already  spoken  of,  the  degradation  may  be  looked  upon  as 
more  nearly  complete,  the  insect  having  become,  under  the 
predominance  of  its  enervating  indolence,  almost  extinct. 
These  degraded  ants,  it  will  be  I’emembercd,  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  no  workers  at  all  of  their  own  species,  and 
as  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the  good  offices  of  the 
W'orkers  of  Tetramoriiim  ccesjtitum. 

The  Polgergus  ants  are,  however,  active  enough  in  their 
aggressive  propensities.  The  following  passage  contains  Sir 
John  Lubbock’s  testimony  on  this  point: — 

‘  Polgergus  ru  fescens,  the  celebrated  slave-niakin}];  and  amazon  ant. 
has  a  mode  of  combat  almost  peculiar  to  herself.  The  jaws  are  very 
powerful,  and  pointed.  If  attocked — if,  for  instance,  another  ant 
seizes  her  by  a  leg — she  at  once  takes  her  enemy’s  head  into  lier 
jaws,  which  generally  makes  lur  quit  her  hold.  If  she  does  not,  the 
Polgergus  closes  her  mandibles,  so  that  the  points  pierce  the  brain  of 
her  enemy,  paralysing  the  nervous  system.  The  victim  falls  in  con¬ 
vulsions,  setting  free  her  terrible  foe.  In  this  manner  a  comparatively 
small  force  of  Polgergus  will  fearles.sly  att.ack  much  larger  armies  of 
other  species,  and  suffer  themselves  scarcely  any  loss.’ 

In  another  jdace  he  states  that  this  species  is  perhaps  the 
bravest  of  all  the  ants.  If  an  isolated  individual  fijids  itself 
surrounded  by  enemies,  it  never  attempts  to  fly,  as  most  other 
ants  would,  but  transfi.xes  its  assailants  one  after  another, 
sj)rlnglng  right  and  left  with  great  agility,  until  it  is  over¬ 
whelmed  by  numbers. 

The  P'ormica  exsecta,  however,  is  perhaps  a  more  dan¬ 
gerous  assailant,  although  a  less  powerful  insect.  It  is  this 
ant  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  described  as  dancing  about 
at  close  quarters  with  great  agility,  to  avoid  the  strokes  of  its 
antagonists,  whilst  biting  right  and  left.  AVhen  fighting  wdth 
larger  insects  it  jumps  on  their  backs,  and  seizes  them  by  the 
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neck  and  antennee  ;  occasionally  several  make  a  simultaneous 
and  concerted  attack,  three  or  four  eu<;agiTig  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  by  jndling  it  about  different  ways,  whilst  one 
mounts  upon  its  back,  and  saws  off  its  liead  by  the  adroit  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  foinnidable  serrated  mandibles.  The  pertinacity 
with  which  many  of  the  most  bellicose  ants  cling  to  an  enemy, 
when  they  have  once  closed  their  mandibles,  is  very  remark¬ 
able.  If  an  ant  be  merely  touched  with  a  bristle,  it  at  once 
seizes  it  in  its  mandibles.  In  alluding  to  this  Sir  John  refers 
to  a  statement  made  by  M.  Moequerys,  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  pertinacity  is  turned  to  account  by  the  Indians  of 
Brazil,  who  induce  ants  to  bite  the  two  lips  of  a  wound  when 
held  api)roxlmated  closely  together,  and  then  snip  off  the 
insects’  heads.  M.  ^locqucrys  states  that  he  has  actually  seen 
natives  with  wounds  in  course  of  healing  with  the  edges  held 
together  by  seven  or  eight  ants’  heads.  A  vivid  imagination 
might  conceive  that  the  idea  of  the  spring  teuacula  of  modern 
surgery  may  have  been  primarily  taken  from  this  application 
of  the  ant’s  mandibles. 

Ants  appear  to  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility  to  other 
animals.  Sir  John,  indeed,  has  been  at  some  pains  to  show 
that  this  all  but  universal  spirit  of  antagonism  applies  between 
different  nests  of  the  same  species  as  well  as  between  different 
species.  lie  relates  some  very  curious  experiments  bearing 
ujwn  this.  lie  had  observed  that  intruders  from  another  nest 
were  either  promptly  driven  away  or  killed.  He  accordingly, 
to  test  the  dei)th  of  the  feeling  of  hostility,  first  put  half-a- 
dozen  ants,  taken  from  a  given  nest,  into  a  bottle,  and,  after 
tying  its  mouth  up  with  muslin,  placed  it  close  to  the  entrance 
of  a  nest.  He  found  that  the  ants,  which  passed  continually 
out  from  and  in  to  the  nest,  were  profoundly  indifferent  to  the 
condition  of  their  imprisoned  associates.  He  then  treated  ants 
taken  from  another  nest  of  the  same  species  in  a  precisely 
similar  way,  and  the  muslin  was  forthwith  torn  down  and  the 
imprisoned  ants  killed.  He  next  placed  two  bottles,  of  which 
one  contained  ants  belonging  to  the  nest  and  the  other  ants 
from  a  strange  nest,  in  the  same  position.  The  result  of  this 
crucial  experiment  is  given  in  the  following  passage : — 

‘  On  September  2,  therefore,  I  put  two  ants  from  one  of  my  nests  of 
Formica  fusca  into  a  bottle,  the  end  of  which  was  tied  up  with  muslin 
as  described,  and  laid  it  down  close  to  its  nest.  In  a  second  bottle  I 
put  two  ants  from]  another  nest  of  the  siime  species.  The  ants  which 
were  at  liberty  took  no  notice  of  the  bottle  containing  their  im¬ 
prisoned  friends.  The  strangers  in  the  other  bottle,  on  the  contrary, 
excited  them  considerably.  The  whole  day,  one,  two,  or  more  ants 
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stood  sentry,  as  it  were,  over  the  bottle.  In  the  evening  no  less  than 
twelve  were  collected  round  it,  a  larger  number  than  usually  came  out 
of  the  nest  at  any  one  time.  The  whole  of  the  next  two  days,  in  the 
same  way,  there  were  more  or  less  ants  round  the  bottle  containing  the 
strangers ;  while,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  no  notice  whatever  was  taken 
of  the  friends.  On  the  9th  the  ants  had  eaten  through  the  muslin,  and 
elfected  an  entrance.  We  did  not  chance  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the 
moment ;  but  as  I  found  two  ants  lying  dead,  one  in  the  lx)ttle,  and 
one  just  outside,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  strangers  were 
put  to  death.  The  friends  throughout  were  quite  neglected.’ 

The  experiment  was  repeated  on  three  other  occasions  with 
precisely  the  same  result.  The  slave-making  ant,  Polifergus 
rnfeseens,  alone  was  indifferent  alike  to  strangers  and  friends. 
Sir  John  suggests  because  the  warlike  spirit  of  these  ants 
had  been  destroyed  by  their  enervated  life  amid  their  slaves. 
Sir  John’s  own  conclusion  from  these  experiments  is  that 
hatred  seems  to  be  a  stronger  passion  among  ants  than  affec¬ 
tion. 

The  tests  which  Sir  John  contrived  for  examining  the  ants’ 
sense  of  companionship  and  friendship  are  amongst  the  most 
curious  features  of  his  experimental  proceedings.  He  first 
placed  several  individuals  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  laid  them  in  a  helpless  state  on  a  frequented  path,  which 
the  ants  of  one  of  his  nests  were  traversing  for  supplies  of 
honey.  For  a  considerable  time  no  notice  w'as  taken  of  any 
of  them ;  but  after  three  hours  some  among  them,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  another  nest,  were  carried  away  and  thrown  over  the 
edge  of  the  ditch  of  the  platform  into  the  water.  Four  others 
of  the  chloroformed  ants,  which  belonged  to  the  nest,  were  not 
meddled  with,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  help  them  in  their 
disabled  state.  Several  other  experiments  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter  all  tended  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  insensible  but  still 
living  ants  are  left  to  their  fate,  and  not  carried  away  by  their 
friends  to  a  place  of  safety.  Sir  John  next  tried  what  would 
happen  if  the  ants  wei’e  made  inebriate  with  strong  drink. 
He  then  found  that  sixteen  which  had  been  inmates  of  the 
nest  wei’e  taken  home,  while  five  were  thi’own  into  the  water ; 
but  fifteen  which  had  been  strangers  were  thrown  into  the 
water,  Avhilc  three  were  taken  into  the  nest,  but  brought  out 
again  and  thrown  into  the  water  as  soon  as  the  mistake  was 
discovered.  In  yet  other  cases.  Sir  .lohn  immersed  ants  in 
water  until  they  were  nearly  drowned,  and  then  left  them  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation  in  the  track  of  constantly  passing 
friends.  In  no  single  case  was  any  notice  taken  of  them.  He 
also  buried  ants  alive  under  a  thin  layer  of  earth  in  similar 
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positions,  leaving  them  there  for  hours,  and  no  attempt  was  at 
any  time  made  by  their  friends  to  succour  or  release  them. 

A  very  exhaustive  series  of  observations  was  carried  out  to 
determine  the  capacity  of  ants  to  distinguish  the  numbers  of 
their  own  community  from  strangers.  That  some  such 
capacity  exists  is  obvious  from  the  thoroughly  established 
fact  that  intrusive  strangers  are  driven  out  of  a  nest.  This, 
of  course,  could  not  be  done  unless  strangers  were  distin¬ 
guished  from  friends.  Sir  John  found  that  when  strangers 
and  acquaintances  or  friends  were  introduced  together  into  a 
nest,  the  strangers  were  fiercely  driven  out  or  killed,  while  the 
friends  were  allowed  to  remain,  after  some  slight  investigation 
as  to  their  claims,  but  without  .any  signs  of  welcome  or 
rejoicing  such  as  Huber  described.  When  ants  were  kept 
away  from  the  nest  for  some  months,  and  then  allowed  to 
return,  they  were  occasionally  attacked,  but  Sir  John  thinks 
mainly  because  there  were  then  young  workers  in  the  nest  to 
whom  they  had  not  been  previously  known.  They  were 
never,  however,  killed,  or  ultimately  driven  away.  In  every 
case,  the  mistake  seemed  to  be  discovered  before  matters  had 
been  carried  to  extremities.  In  one  instance,  three  individuals 
were  put  back  into  their  own  nest  after  they  had  been  isolated 
from  their  companions  for  a  year  and  nine  months,  and  they 
were  all  recognised  as  friends,  and  allowed  to  remain.  The 
ants  of  the  Lasins  flavins  species  seemed  to  tolerate  the 
presence  of  individuals  of  the  same  kind  from  different  and 
even  from  remote  nests. 

The  attempt  was  next  made  to  ascertain  how  it  is  that  ants 
manage  to  distinguish  acquaintances  and  friends  from  strangers, 
and  this  part  of  the  investigation  necessitated  the  adoption  of 
a  very  cunning  course  of  enquiry ;  more,  indeed,  than  can  be 
here  followed  in  full  detail.  !Mr.  M‘Cook,  the  author  of  an 
account  of  the  mound-m.'iklng  ants  of  the  Alleghanies,  argues 
that  the  recognition  is  due  to  scent,  because  upon  one  occasion 
friendly  ants  which  h.ad  been  accidentally  immersed  in  water 
were  not  recognised,  the  scent  having  appai’ently  been  removed 
by  the  water.  Sir  John,  however,  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this 
conclusion.  He  found  that  ants  removed  from  a  nest  in  the 
condition  of  pup®,  but  afterwards  nursed  by  friends,  were  re¬ 
cognised  and  treated  as  friends  when  subsequently  restored  to 
the  parent  nest,  and  that  of  fifty-seven  ])upic  brought  up  by 
strangers  seven  oidy  were  treated  hostllcly  when  returned  to 
their  own  nest,  while  fifteen  were  treated  hostilely  when  put 
into  a  strangers’  nest.  Sir  .Tolin  considered  the  gener.al  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  experiments  went  to  prove  tliat  the  recognition  of 
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ant  by  ant  is  not  personal  or  individual,  and  that  it  is  not 
due  to  the  use  of  any  pass-word  or  pass-sign.  Since  they  are 
recognised  by  their  friends  when  in  an  intoxicated  state,  and 
also  when  they  have  been  brought  up  from  the  larval  condition 
by  strangers,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  hold  any  other  view. 
Huber  had  no  doubt  that  ants  have  some  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  each  other  by  means  of  their  antenme,  and  M. 
Forel  believed  that  the  power  of  intercommunication  by 
antennal  language  was  more  freely  performed  by  some  species 
than  by  others.  He  considered,  indeed,  that  Pob/erpus  rufes- 
cens  was  more  generally  successful  in  hostile  encounters  than 
the  formidable  and  somewhat  larger  Formica  sanpninea,  be¬ 
cause  the  individuals  of  that  species  were  more  prompt  and 
quick  in  understanding  e.ach  other  by  antennal  signs. 

Sir  John  has  been  at  some  pains  to  arrive  at  an  opinion  for 
himself  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  has,  in  the  main,  prose¬ 
cuted  his  experiments  by  trying  to  ascertain  how  ants  manage 
to  communicate  to  each  other  any  accidental  discovery  they 
may  make  of  contiguous  stores  of  food,  or  deposits  of  lame. 

An  ant,  having  been  kept  some  time  without  food,  was  put 
upon  a  store  of  honey.  Having  availed  herself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  made  a  good  meal,  she  wandered  off  towards  her 
nest,  but  met  some  friends  by  the  way  and  fed  them  with  her 
honey.  She  then  went  back  alone  for  more  honey,  and  once 
again  shared  her  supply  with  other  acquaiutances  met  by  the 
way.  On  her  third  return  for  more  honey,  however,  she  was 
accompanied  by  five  companions ;  and  after  they  had  carried 
out  the  same  generous  participation  of  their  treasure  with  their 
friends,  a  considerable  number  of  ants  Avere  soon  trooping 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  nest  and  the  supply. 
This,  it  appears,  is  what  generally  happens  upon  the  chance 
discovery  of  food. 

In  some  experiments  made  in  187o,  Sir  John  put  a 
number  of  pup;c  into  a  saucei’,  or  upon  a  small  slip  of  glass, 
and  then  brought  one  ant  to  them,  and  allowed  her  to  establish 
a  connexion  with  a  neighbouring  nest  by  carrying  one  of  the 
pupaj  away  along  a  narrow  bridge,  formed  of  a  strip  of  paper, 
Avhich  could  be  shifted  about  at  the  fiir  end  at  the  will  of  the 
experimenter.  The  i)ioneer  ant  was  then  ca])tured  and  shut 
up  as  soon  as  a  number  of  companion  ants  came  out  from  the 
nest  to  follow  her  track.  These  invariably  Avandered  about, 
and  returned  home  after  Avearylng  themselves  in  the  search, 
Avithout  discovering  the  pupa',  if  the  strip  of  paper  Avere  so 
shifted  as  to  cut  off  the  continuous  Hue  of  scent.  By  repeating 
and  varying  this  ex])erimcnt.  Sir  John  made  it  tolerably  clear 
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tliat  ants  follow  each  other  in  search  of  food  and  larvie,  and  to 
some  extent  track  each  other’s  paths  by  means  of  scent.  In 
another  ex))eriment  tlirec  different  depots  were  established 
with  paper  bridges,  in  one  of  which  no  larvic  were  jdaced,  in 
another  of  which  a  constant  supply  of  three  individuals  was 
kept  up,  and  in  the  third  of  which  a  considerable  number  were 
deposited.  An  ant  was  then  placed  at  the  depot  with  three 
larva;,  and  another  at  the  depot  Avitli  many,  and  both  were 
allowed  to  establish  a  communication  with  the  nest.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  found,  by  close  watching  during  between  fifty 
and  sixty  hours,  that  the  ant  whieh  had  access  to  the  glass 
containing  numerous  larva;  had  brought  304  friends  within 
that  ])eriod  to  assist  her  in  their  removal,  and  that  the  one 
which  had  access  to  the  depot  where  the  limited  number  of 
three  only  were  kept  up  bi'ought  only  104  friends.  Sir  tlohu 
Lubbock  conceives  this  to  prove  that  the  returning  ants  must 
have  had  some  means  of  indicating  in  what  direction  the  best 
supply  was  to  be  found.  Upon  another  occasion  he  noticed 
that  an  ant  which  returned  to  the  nest  from  a  depot  of  larvic 
without  carrying  one  back,  nevertheless  brought  out  with  her 
a  cluster  of  companions  evidently  bent  ou  acquisition,  and  he 
considers  in  this  case,  as  she  had  no  jiuptc  in  her  mandibles  to 
show,  she  must  have  told  her  tale  in  some  other  way. 

In  one  exceedingly  treacherous  adaptation  of  the  resources 
of  mechanical  science  to  the  purpose  of  puzzling  the  little 
objects  of  these  experiments.  Sir  .John  came  very  near  to 
being  nonplussed  himself.  He  constructed  small  moveable 
bridges  of  paper  which  could  be  reversed,  end  for  end,  whilst 
the  insects  were  traversing  them,  and  also  contrived  a  series  of 
perplexing  turn-tables,  by  the  o})eration  of  Avhich  he  was  able 
to  twist  the  ants  half  round,  whilst  they  were  on  the  road 
between  a  depository  of  treasure  and  their  nests,  and  to  his 
inexpressible  surj)rise  he  found  that,  when  he  reversed  his 
bridges,  or  turned  his  table  half  round,  the  ants  traversing 
them  at  the  time  turned  half  round  too,  and  so  still  went  on  in 
the  right  direction  to  reach  the  place  they  were  aiming  at. 
After  long  consideration,  however,  under  some  hajipy  inspira¬ 
tion,  it  occurred  to  the  manager  of  the  experiment  to  change 
the  ])Osition  of  the  candles  by  the  light  of  which  it  was  being 
conducted,  at  the  same  time  that  he  moved  his  bridges  or  turn¬ 
tables,  and  he  then  found  that  the  ants  wandered  hopelessly 
about.  They  had  previously  been  guided  in  their  course  by 
the  direction  of  the  light.  It  thus  seems  that,  at  any  rate, 
they  were  quite  competent  to  take  a  bearing. 

The  most  surprisingly  curious  of  Sir  ,lolm  Lubbock's  cx- 
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pcricnces,  however,  were  some  cases  in  which  he  laid  down 
upon  a  chart  the  wanderings  of  ants  that  he  had  designedly 
caused  to  lose  their  way.  He  first  placed  a  glass  cu])  contain¬ 
ing  larvic  four  inches  away  from  a  narrow  paper  bridge,  ar- 
rangetl  so  as  to  establish  a  communication  with  the  nest.  He 
then  put  an  ant  from  the  nest  among  the  larva;,  and  allowed 
her  to  carry  one  off  to  the  nest.  She  was  further  permitted 
to  do  this  three  or  four  times  in  succession,  traversing  the 
intervening  four  inches  by  an  almost  direct  route.  The  glass 
containing  the  larva;  was  then  shifted  three  inches  to  the  right 
whilst  she  was  in  it  picking  up  a  load.  Instead  of  making  a 
direct  course  to  the  nest  as  before,  she  then  wandered  about 
with  her  load  for  half  an  hour,  pursuing  a  most  devious  track 
that  turned  and  twisted  upon  itself  in  all  directions.  The 
course  she  took  was  followed  by  the  point  of  a  black-lead 
pencil,  so  that  the  track  might  remain  as  permanent  evidence 
against  her.  A  tall  pencil  was  also  planted  against  the  bridge 
all  the  while  to  serve  her  as  a  signal  post.  She  ultimately 
found  her  way  to  the  nest,  but  only  after  having  traversed  a 
path  that  w’ould  have  to  be  looked  at  before  its  puzzling  com¬ 
plexity  could  be  conceived.  In  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  book, 
the  tracks  formed  during  six  different  experiments  of  this  kind 
are  pictorially  represented  as  diagrams,  which  are  said  to  be 
careful  reductions  of  the  tracings  made  by  following  the  ants 
with  the  pencil  at  the  time. 

These  most  interesting  experiments  convincingly  prove  that 
ants  make  very  little  use  indeed  of  their  eyesight  in  finding 
their  way.  In  some  of  the  trials  the  larvie  Avere  placed  in  a 
small  cup  fixed  upon  the  tip  of  the  pencil  itself,  which  thus 
constituted  a  pillar,  seven  and  a  half  inches  high,  that  had  to 
be  climbed  before  the  larvie  could  be  reached,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
the  climbers.  The  pencil  and  its  surmounting  cup  were  then 
moved  six  inches  aside,  after  five  direct  journeys  had  been 
made  between  them  and  the  nest,  and  whilst  the  ant  was  still 
in  the  nest,  and  Avould  therefoi'e  be  actually  in  quest  of  the 
])encil  upon  its  next  trip.  With  this  arrangement,  the  ant 
first  Avent  directly  to  the  place  Avhcnce  the  pencil  had  been 
moved,  then  travelled  backAvards  and  forwards,  and  round  and 
round  the  familiar  spot,  next  retraced  its  steps  toAvards  the 
nest,  Avandei’ed  hither  and  thither  betAveen  the  nest  and  the 
original  position,  and,  after  repeated  searchings  around  the  old 
site  and  a  very  long  time  spent  in  devious  and  useless  AA-ander- 
ings,  only  reached  the  pencil  and  the  larva;  in  the  end  as  if 
quite  accidentally.  If  these  very  striking  experiments  can  be 
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held  in  any  sense  to  indicate  the  intelligence  of  the  ants,  it 
surely  must  be  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  were  intention¬ 
ally  demonstrating  how  long  a  curved  line  may  be  made  to 
extend  when  it  is  drawn  between  two  given  fixed  points. 
The  diagram  in  these  several  cases  is  an  inextricable  maze  of 
meandering  lines. 

The  same  inability  to  make  any  effort  of  sagacity  to  meet 
an  unusual  need  was  manifested  scarcely  less  forcibly  in  another 
class  of  exj)eriments,  which  were  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
varied  in  innumerable  ways.  In  these,  after  tracks  for  the 
conveyance  of  larvaj  to  the  nests  had  been  established,  chasms 
and  gaps  of  the  most  trifling  character  were  made  in  the  path, 
aud  it  was  found  that  the  ants  in  no  instances  hit  upon  what 
seemed  to  be  the  most  obvious  expedients  for  overcoming  the 
obstacles.  Light  bridges  of  straw  were  placed  so  that  the 
slightest  push  from  a  mandible  would  have  effectually  closed 
a  troublesome  gap.  Mounds  of  loose  earth  were  piled  so  that 
it  only  needed  the  shifting  of  a  few  grains  at  the  top  to  com- 
jdete  an  otherwise  inaccessible  route  to  a  depository  of  coveted 
larvsc.  But  in  no  case  was  the  offered  opportunity  turned  to 
account.  The  insects  continued  to  traverse  laboriously  the  most 
roundabout  ])aths,  rather  than  drop  themselves  and  their  bur¬ 
dens  down  a  steep  bit  of  ])recipitous  descent  not  exceeding  the 
length  of  their  own  bodies.  These  experiments  place  the 
long-cherished  dogma  of  the  sagacity  of  these  most  industrious 
little  creatures  in  an  altogether  new  light.  Of  their  industry 
there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt.  In  reference  to  that'  Sir 
.lohn  Lubbock  says  : — 

‘  In  industry  nnts  are  not  surpassed  oven  by  bees  and  wasps.  Tlicy 
work  all  day;  and  in  warm  weather,  if  nc<‘d  be,  even  at  night  too.  I 
once  watched  an  ant  from  six  in  the  morning,  and  she  worked  without 
intermi.xsion  till  a  quarter  to  ten  at  night,  I  had  jnit  her  to  a  saucer  con¬ 
taining  larva?,  and  in  this  time  she  carried  off  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  to  the  nest.  I  had  another  ant,  which  I  employed  in  my 
experiment.*,  under  continuous  observation  several  days.  When  I 
started  from  London  in  the  morning,  and  again  when  I  went  to  bed  at 
night,  I  used  to  put  licr  in  a  small  l)Ottle,  but  the  moment  she  was  let 
out  she  began  to  work  again.  On  one  occasion  I  was  away  from  home 
tor  a  week.  On  my  return  I  took  lier  out  of  the  bottle,  placing  her  on 
a  little  I’.eap  of  larva?  about  three  feet  from  the  nest.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  certainly  did  not  expect  her  to  return.  However, 
though  she  liad  thus  been  six  days  in  confinement,  the  brave  little 
creature  immediately  picked  up  a  larva,  carried  it  off  to  the  nest,  and 
after  half  an  hour’s  rest  returned  for  another.’ 

If  any  communication  of  information  or  intelligence  be  made 
between  ant  and  ant,  the  antenna;  must  certainly  be  the  organs 
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by  which  this  is  acconii)lished.  They  are  obviously  very  sen¬ 
sitive  and  capable  instruments  of  touch,  and  are  used  for 
feeling  with  considerable  adroitness  and  skill.  There  is  also 
good  reason  for  believing  that  they  perform  the  functions  of  a 
nose  as  -well  as  of  a  finger.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  having 
tethered  an  individual  of  the  Formica  lifjniperdawiXh  a  thread, 
and  allowed  her  to  settle  herself  down  into  patient  resignation 
to  her  bonds,  brought  the  tip  of  a  feather  very  near  to  the 
extremities  of  both  of  her  antenme.  Neither  of  them  moved. 
He  then  dipped  the  feather  into  essence  of  musk,  and  repeated 
the  act.  The  antenme  were  at  once  drawn  quite  hack.  The 
essence  of  lavender  produced  Avith  other  ants  jwecisely  the 
same  effect.  Some  of  the  earlier  observers  conceived  that  the 
antenna)  were  also  sensitive  to  sound.  Hut,  after  the  most 
elaborate  investigation.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  ants  are  absolutely  deaf  to  all  sounds  that  are 
audible  to  human  ears.  lie  tried  them  Avith  all  kinds  of  shrill 
and  sudden  noises,  Avhen  they  Avere  carrying  larvie  and  plod¬ 
ding  along  in  their  routine  journeys,  and  could  never  ])roduce 
the  slightest  pause,  or  start.  Upon  one  occasion,  in  1874,  he 
erected,  tAvelve  inches  away  from  a  nest,  six  small  pillars  of 
Avoodan  inch  and  a  half  high,  and  put  some  honey  upon  the  top 
of  one.  He  then  placed  three  ants  Avith  the  honey,  and  kept 
them  there,  removing  each  one  into  confinement  as  it  Avas 
satiated,  and  substituting  another  individual  in  its  place. 
There  Avere,  during  the  experiments,  a  great  number  of 
foragers  Avandering  about  upon  the  board,  Avithin  easy  reach 
of  the  pillar,  and,  if  any  of  the  feeding  ants  had  been  able  to 
communicate  Avith  its  friends  by  means  of  sounds,  there  AV’ouhl 
assuredly  soon  have  been  a  dense  croAvd  of  ants  at  the  honey. 
During  four  hours’  Avatching,  seven  ants  found  their  Avay  to 
the  honey.  But  the  same  number  ran  up  each  of  the  other 
pillars.  It  Avas,  therefore,  quite  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  visits  to  the  honey  Avere  exclusively  due  to  the  accidental 
foraging  of  ants  Avandering  about  close  by.  The  ants  Avhich 
had  reached  the  honey  Avere  then  allowed  to  retui-n  among 
their  friends  on  the  board,  and,  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
fifty-four  ants  had  been  at  the  honey.  Upon  one  occasion 
Sir  John  Lubbock  attempted,  Avith  the  assistance  of  Professor 
Bell,  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  the  ants  in  one  of  his 
nests,  by  means  of  the  niicro{)hone.  Ho  heard  them  Avalking 
about.  But  he  could  not  detect  anything  that  could  pass  for 
audible  communication.  He  nevertheless  thinks  it  quite  Avithin 
the  range  of  probability  that  ants  may  both  produce,  and  hear, 
sounds  Avhich  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ears.  He  dwells 
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■with  some  confidence  njMm  the  fact  that,  in  the  Lasius  fuli- 
f/iiiosus,  a  finely-ribbed  triangular  ])late  is  found  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  fourth  abdominal  ring,  which  is  pi’ecisely 
analogous  to  a  similar  arrangement  u])on  the  abdomen  of  the 
Miitilla  etiropcca,  an  insect  allied  to  the  ants,  which  it  is  well 
known  does  produce  at  will  a  rasping  sound  by  means  of  this 
instrument. 

The  e3’es  of  ants  are  well  developed.  These  insects  carry 
a  pair  of  man\*-facetcd  goggles,  or  compound  eves,  at  the 
sides  of  their  heads,  and  three  ocelli,  or  sim|)le  eyes,  mounted 
upon  footstalks,  and  arranged  at  the  top  of  the  head  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle.  There  is  some  doubt  yet  as  to  the  exact 
way  in  which  this  superabundant  provision  of  eye-power  is 
turned  to  account.  The  compound  eyes  of  insects  are  now 
generallv  understood  to  act  by  sifting  asunder  the  raA'S  of 
light  issuing  from  different  points  of  emission,  so  that  a  faint 
mosaic  image  of  external  objects  is  formed  within  the  organ. 
Sir  .lohn  Lubbock  suggests  that  some  very  awkward  conse¬ 
quences  must  follow  if  each  facet  in  a  compound  eye  produces 
its  own  distinct  image  of  an  object.  According  to  Ford’s 
estimate,  each  compound  eye  of  the  male  of  Formica  pratensis  has 
1.200  facets.  It  assuredly  would  puzzle  this  insect  very  much 
■when  he  w'cnt  courting,  if  he  had  1,200  Images  of  the  object 
of  his  devotion  before  him  from  which  to  choose.  Then,  again, 
the  comj)ound  eyes  form  erect  images  of  the  objects  to  Avhich 
they  are  directed,  and  if  the  ocelli  are  at  all  analogous  to  the 
simple  eyes  of  more  highlj'  organised  creatures,  they  must  at 
the  same  time  j)rcsent  inverted  images  of  the  same  objects. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  ])erplexlng  multiplication 
of  unlike  images  can  be  at  all  conducive  to  clearness  of  vision. 
!Mr.  I>.  T.  Lowne,  who  has  given  a  considerable  amount  of 
close  attention  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  insects,  csca])es  from 
this  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  the  simple  eye  is  only  used 
for  communicating  an  indefinite  imjwession  of  the  intensity 
and  direction  of  light.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  was  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  ocelli  that  the  ants  were  saved  from 
the  treacherous  agency  of  Sir  .John  Lubbock’s  turn-tables, 
alluded  to  in  a  preceding  passage. 

Sir  John  gives  a  full  and  exact  account  of  some  strikingly 
beautiful  experiments  upon  ants  with  colour.  lie  found  that 
they  were  keenly  conscious  of  differences  of  colour.  Violet 
tints  seem  to  be  the  most  distasteful  to  them,  and  red  tints 
the  most  tolerated.  When  different  patches  of  bright  pris¬ 
matic  colours  were  thrown  upon  the  transparent  nests  in 
which  larvic  were  evenly  distributed,  the  working  ants  im- 
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mediately  earned  the  larva;  away  from  the  violet  light,  and 
placed  them  in  the  red :  the  larvic  were  also  removed  from 
purple,  light-yellow,  and  green  lights,  as  well  as  from  violet, 
and  carried  to  yellow  light  as  well  as  to  red.  Some  refined 
modifications  of  the  experiments  definitely  indicated  that  the 
ants  avoided  the  violet  light  on  account  of  an  actual  dislike  for 
its  rays,  and  not  merely  because  they  had  a  preference  for 
other  colours. 

The  relations  of  ants  to  flowers  are  very  different  from  those 
Avhich  obtain  where  winged  insects,  like  bees,  are  concerned. 
The  bees  fly  from  plant  to  plant,  and  in  this  way  carry  the 
])ollen  of  one  individual  to  the  flowers  of  another,  so  that  two 
distinct  plants  are  brought  into  communication  by  this  alto¬ 
gether  unconscious  agency.  It  is  now  generally  held  that  the 
beauty,  scent,  and  sweetness  of  flowers  are  designed  to  secure 
tills  result,  Avhich  is  termed  cross-fertilisation.  Creeping 
insects,  like  ants,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  from  flower  to 
flower  on  the  same  plant,  and,  when  allowed  to  do  so,  carry 
the  pollen  of  one  flower  to  its  next-door  neighbour  on  the 
same  stem.  Devices  of  the  most  marvellous  kind  appear  to  be 
lavished  upon  flowers  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  fertilising 
operations  of  bees.  But  almost  the  same  amount  of  ingenuity 
seems  to  have  been  cxjiended  to  prevent  the  ready  passage  of 
.ants  from  flower  to  flower.  Sir  John  Lubbock  specifies, 
among  the  obstacles  furnished  for  this  purpose.  Inverted  hairs 
most  abundantly  placed  on  the  footstalks  immediately  bene.ath 
the  flowers,  the  viscid  secretions  exuded  from  the  jioints  of  hairs, 
the  shutting  in  of  the  nectaries  by  the  enlargement  of  theadj.acent 
parts,  the  downward  hanging  of  pendulous  flowers,  and  the 
supply  of  an  irritant  milky  juice  Avhere  mandibles  are  liable 
to  be  brought  into  forcible  operation.  Water  plants,  which 
are  protected  from  ant-visit.atlons  by  the  medium  in  which  they 
grow,  are  destitute  of  all  such  excluding  adjustments.  Some 
])lants  on  land  even  provide  themselves  with  water-filled  cups, 
attached  around  the  stem,  which  as  effectually  prevent  the 
visits  of  ants  to  the  flowers  as  the  ditches  extemporised 
around  Sir  .lohn  Lubbock’s  platforms  prevent  the  escape  of 
his  prisoners  from  the  artificial  nests.  The  petals  of  cyclamens 
and  snowdrops  have  reflexed  slippery  margins,  from  w’hich 
ants  fall  when  they  attempt  to  climb  over  them.  Plants  at 
the  s.ame  time  are,  to  a  large  extent,  defended  against  the 
ravages  of  other  insects  by  .ants.  Forel  found  that  twenty- 
eight  dead  insects  were  brought  per  minute  to  one  large  nest 
which  he  w.as  w’atchlng,  and  this  gave  one  hundred  thousand 
insects  per  day  destroyed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  one  nest  alone 
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(luring  the  period  of  greatest  activity.  Mr.  Darwin  says  that 
if  tlie  pertinacious  and  unresting  ants  were  not  excluded  in 
some  such  way  from  the  honey  receptacles  of  flowers  they 
would  assuredly  anticipate  the  bees,  and  leave  them  no  honey 
to  encourage  them  in  their  useful  work  of  fertilisation. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  use 
bees  in  his  experiments  with  the  social  insects,  but  ultimately 
found  it  more  advantageous  to  deal  with  ants,  because  they 
arc  less  excitable  than  bees,  are  less  liable  to  accidents,  and, 
in  consetiuence  of  the  absence  of  wings,  are  more  easy  to  keep 
under  observation.  He  nevertheless  has  included  both  bees 
and  wasps  in  his  work,  and  has  secured  some  interesting 
results  in  reference  to  them.  lie  was  particularly  anxious  to 
ascertain  whether  bees  would  bring  com2)anions  to  honey  jilaced 
in  a  somew'hat  out-of-the-way  situation,  and,  what  was  of  still 
greater  importance  as  a  test  of  intelligence  and  power  of  com¬ 
munication,  whether  they  would  send  comj)anions  to  out-of- 
the-w'ay  stores  which  they  had  themselves  discovered.  Ills 
conclusion  from  numerous  direct  exi)eriments  is  that  they  do 
not  even  bring  companions  to  honey-stores  as  generally  as  has 
been  ])opularly  conceived.  lie  Avas  exceedingly  sur2)riscd  to 
remark  hoAv  little  sagacity  bees  display  in  finding  their  Avay. 
In  several  instances  a  bee  buzzed  about  for  more  than  an  hour  in 
a  long  open  bell-glass  Avhich  bad  its  mouth  turned  aAvay  from 
the  AvindoAV,  although  it  flew  out  at  once  Avhen  the  mouth 
Avas  directed  toAvards  the  light.  He  found  that  bees  are 
utterly  indifferent  to  each  other,  and  altogether  regardless  of 
any  suffering  inflicted  upon  a  companion  ;  they  are  indifterent 
to  their  queen  if  she  is  removed  from  their  nest ;  they  are  not 
recognised,  or  meddled  Avith,  Avhen  they  Avander,  or  arc  intro¬ 
duced  as  intruders,  into  a  strange  hive.  Dr.  Langstroth, 
boAvever,  Avho  has  Avritten  a  treatise  on  ‘  The  Honey  Bee,’  says 
that  it  is  only  Avhen  a  bee  brings  a  load  of  boney  in  that  it  is 
alloAved  a  ^(caceable  entrance  into  a  strange  hive.  But  it  is 
clear  he  is  not  an  altogether  unbiassed  observer,  for  in  another 
pla(,‘e  he  remarks :  ‘  There  is  an  air  of  roguery  about  a 
‘  thieving  bee  Avhich  to  the  expert  is  as  characteristic  as  arc  the 
‘  motions  of  a  pickj)ocket  to  a  skilful  policeman.  Its  sneaking 
‘  look  and  nervous  yuHtif  agitation,  once  seen,  can  never  be 
‘  mistaken.’ 

The  observer,  Avho  is  able  to  discern  these  signs  of  conscious 
guilt  in  a  marauding  bee,  no  doubt  must  be  very  expert  in¬ 
deed.  Dr.  Langstroth,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  unmistake- 
able  testimony  against  the  sagacity  of  bees,  in  another  jAassage, 
Avhere  he  says : — 
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‘  No  one  can  understand  the  extent  of  their  infatuation  until  he  has 
seen  a  confectioner’s  shop  assailed  by  myriads  of  hungry  bees,  I  have 
seen  thousands  strained  out  from  the  syrup  in  which  they  have 
perished  ;  thousands  more  alighting  even  u[)on  the  boiling  sweets ;  the 
floor  covered  and  the  windows  darkened  with  bees,  some  crawling, 
others  flying,  and  others  so  completely  besmeared  as  to  be  able  neither 
to  crawl  nor  fly — not  one  in  ten  able  to  carry  home  its  ill-gotten  spoils, 
and  yet  the  air  filled  with  new  hosts  of  thoughtless  comers.’ 

Sir  John  Lubbock  significantly  suras  up  his  investigation 
into  the  cai)acity  of  bees  to  entertain  sentiments  of  aftection 
for  companions  and  friends,  by  the  remark  that  it  is,  no  doubt, 
true  that,  if  bees  have  got  any  lioney  upon  them,  they  are 
always  licked  clean  by  their  companions  and  friends,  but  that 
the  licking  is  clearly  performed  for  the  honey  rather  than  for 
love.  In  one  instance,  to  establish  this  fact,  he  put  two  bees, 
of  which  the  one  had  been  drowned  and  the  other  smeared 
Avith  honey,  into  a  hive,  and  he  found  that  the  latter  was  soon 
licked  clean,  but  that  the  former  did  not  get  even  a  passing 
touch  or  glance. 

In  the  matter  of  the  senses,  the  bees  appear  to  stand  very 
much  in  the  same  position  as  the  ants.  They  are  as  deaf  as 
posts  to  ordinary  sounds,  keenly  sensitive  to  scents,  and  Avide 
aAvake  to  difterences  of  colour,  preferring  blue  to  all  the  rest. 
I\I.  lionnier,  Avho  has  recently  Avritten  a  memoir  on  the 
nectaries  of  floAvers,  denies  that  bees  manifest  any  preference 
in  the  matter  of  colour,  and  relates  an  experiment  in  Avhich  he 
placed  honey  upon  four  differently  coloured  cubes,  sixty  feet 
aAvay  from  some  hives,  and  in  Avhich  the  bees  visited  all  in 
equal  numbers,  and  removed  the  same  amount  of  honey  from 
each  in  equal  intervals  of  time.  Jlut  Sir  John  Lubbock 
thinks,  in  reference  to  this,  that  the  experiment  Avas  not  satis¬ 
factorily  carried  out.  The  bees  Avere  permitted  to  visit  the 
cubes  in  such  a  crowd  that  the  colours  were  covered  uj)  by 
the  thick  clustering  of  their  bodies,  and  they  AA-ere  Avorking 
against  time,  so  that  they  might  be  expected  to  notice  the  colour 
of  the  cubes  about  as  much  as  the  passengers  in  an  express 
train,  turned  liurriedly  into  a  refreshment  room,  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  observe  the  colour  of  a  table-cloth.  Also  blue,  the 
favourite  colour  of  the  bee,  Avas  not  used  in  the  experiment. 
Kepeatlng  the  experiment  Avlth  more  delicacy  and  care,  and 
Avith  the  introduction  of  blue,  Sir  John  found  that  the  bees 
gave  a  decided  preference  to  blue  over  all  other  colours.  In  a 
hundred  visits  they  Avent first  to  the  blue  colour  thirty-one  times, 
Avhilst  they  Avent  first  to  five  other  coloure  forty-nine  times, 
giving  an  average  of  something  less  than  ten  times  for  each. 
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They  went  first  to  a  colourless  platform  nineteen  times.  The 
{Treat  importance  attached  to  this  preference  of  bees  for  blue  is 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  evolutionists  conceive  all 
blue  flowers  to  have  been  primarily  green,  to  have  been 
specialised  gradually  into  blue,  and  to  have  passed  through 
stages  in  which  they  were  white,  yellow,  and  rod.  Sir  trohn  Lub¬ 
bock  holds  that  the  blueness  of  the  flower  and  the  preference 
of  bees  for  this  colour  have  to  do  with  the  cross-fertilisation 
upon  which  the  perfection  of  flower-organisation  depends. 
The  bee  canues  the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  more  cer¬ 
tainly  on  account  of  the  attraction  exercised  over  it  by  the 
favourite  colour. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  found  that  the  conclusions  Avhich  he 
arrived  at  in  reference  to  bees,  applied  with  almost  equal  force 
to  wasps.  He  thought  that,  upon  the  whole,  wasps  were  more 
clever  in  finding  their  way  than  bees.  They  had  no  difficulty 
in  making  their  escape  from  an  open  cylinder  of  glass  Avhen  its 
mouth  was  turned  away  from  the  window.  They  were  always 
on  the  alert,  more  easily  startled,  and  more  difficult  to  paint 
with  the  brush  than  bees.  lie  shook  wasps,  which  had  smeared 
their  wings  with  honey,  ui)  in  a  bottle  with  water  until  they 
were  clean,  and  then  allowed  them  to  dry  themselves  in  the 
sun  and  fly  away.  Upon  two  occasions,  to  his  great  surprise, 
the  wasps,  which  had  been  subjected  to  this  rough  process  of 
cleansing,  were  the  first  that  returned  to  the  honey.  AV'^asps 
seemed  to  be  quite  conscious  of  differences  of  colour,  but  to  be 
less  guided  by  their  perceptions  in  regard  to  them  than  bees. 
The  industry  of  the  wasp  is  in  no  sense  infei'ictr  to  that  of  the 
bee.  One  wasp,  that  was  closely  watched,  made  ninety-four 
journeys  in  one  day,  between  her  nest  and  a  reservoir  of  honey. 
Sir  John  Lubbock’s  account  of  his  acquaintanceship  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  wasp,  a  Polistes  ijalUca,  which  remained  with 
him  as  an  honoured  guest  for  nine  months,  is  of  such  touching 
interest  that  it  well  deserves  the  |)romlnent  place  he  has  given 
it  in  his  sketch  of  vespal  life.  lie  says  : — 

‘  I  took  her,  witli  lier  nest,  in  the  Pyrenees,  early  in  May.  Tlie 
nest  consisted  of  about  twenty  cells,  the  majority  of  which  contained 
an  egg ;  but  as  yet  no  irrubs  had  been  hatched  out,  and,  of  course,  my 
wasp  was  as  yet  alone  in  (lie  world.  I  liad  no  dilliculty  in  inducing 
lier  to  feed  on  my  hand  ;  but  at  first  she  was  shy  and  nervous.  She 
kept  lier  sting  in  consUint  readiness ;  and  once  or  twice  in  the  train, 
when  the  railway  oflicials  came  for  tickets,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
hurry  her  back  into  her  botth;,  she  stung  me  slightly — I  think,  however, 
entirely  from  fright.  (Iradually  she  became  quite  used  to  me,  and 
when  I  took  her  on  my  hand  apparently  expected  to  be  fed.  She  even 
allowed  me  to  stroke  her  without  any  appearance  of  fe.nr,  and  for  some 
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months  I  never  saw  her  sting.  When  the  cold  weather  came  on  she 
fell  into  a  drowsy  state,  and  I  began  to  hope  she  would  hibernate  and 
survive  the  winter.  I  kept  her  in  a  dark  place,  but  watched  her  care¬ 
fully,  and  fed  her  if  ever  she  seemed  at  all  restless.  She  came  out 
occasionally,  and  seemed  as  well  as  usual  till  near  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  when  one  day  I  observed  she  had  nearly  lost  the  use  of  her 
antennw,  though  the  rest  of  her  body  was  as  usual.  She  would  take 
no  food.  Next  day  I  tried  again  to  feed  her ;  but  the  head  seemed 
dead,  though  she  could  still  move  her  legs,  wings,  and  abdomen.  The 
following  day  I  offered  her  food  for  the  last  time ;  but  both  head  and 
thorax  were  dead,  or  paralysed.  She  could  but  move  her  tail — a  last 
token,  as  I  could  almost  fancy,  of  gratitude  and  affection.  As  far  as  I 
could  judge,  her  death  was  cpiite  painless;  and  she  now  occupies  a 
l)lace  in  the  British  Museum.’ 

Mr.  Komaiics’s  book  on  ‘  Animal  Intelligence,’  which  is  also 
contributed  to  the  ‘  International  Scientific  Series,’  has  appeared 
even  more  recently  than  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  volume.  It  con¬ 
templates  the  entire  range  of  animated  nature  in  its  enquiries, 
but  devotes  a  large  share  of  its  attention  to  the  doings  of  ants, 
bees,  and  wasps.  It  quotes  fi'eely  from  the  experiments  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  which  have  already  been  noticed  here :  but  its 
author  has  also  availed  himself  abundantly  of  the  testimony  of 
other  observers  in  the  same  field,  of  whom  many  have  advo¬ 
cated  the  claims  of  these  insects  to  a  somewhat  high  rank  on 
the  ground  of  intelligence.  He  relates  many  talcs  regarding 
them  which  arc  worthy  of  close  consideration  from  this  point  of 
view,  and  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  also  constitute  interest¬ 
ing  reading.  But  to  a  considerable  number  of  these  one 
general  remark  applies.  The  language  in  which  the  narra¬ 
tives  arc  presented  to  the  reader  is  obviously  that  of  the  ad¬ 
vocate  rather  than  of  the  unbiassed  enquirer.  When  an 
author,  having  to  state  that  neuter  ants  lose  all  interest  in  the 
males  of  their  nest  after  these  have  returned  fi'om  their  flight, 
adds  ‘  because  they  well  know  that  the  proper  vocation  of 
‘  these  creatures  has  been  fulfilled,'  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  statement  which  is  made  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  in  the  observer’s  mind.  What  the  neuters 
know',  and  why  they  act  as  they  do,  arc  just  the  points  which 
at  the  present  time  the  scientific  naturalist  is  endeavouring  to 
ascertain.  Thus  Biichner,  according  to  !Mr.  Komanes,  remarks 
that  battles  between  ants  of  the  same  species  often  end  with  a 
lasting  alliance,  especially  when  there  is  some  deficiency  of 
Avorkers  on  each  side,  ‘  because  the  wise  little  animals  under 
‘  such  circumstances  discover  more  quickly  and  better  than  men 
‘  that  they  can  only  destroy  each  other  by  fighting,  and  that 
*  union  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  benefit  for  both  parties.’  ^Ir. 
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!M‘Cook,  when  he  informs  liis  readers  that  he  has  seen  the 
ants  of  Texas  yawn,  the  mandibles  being  thrown  open  with 
the  peculiar  and  familar  muscular  strain,  and  the  tongue  thrust 
out,  adds  that  the  limbs  are  at  the  same  time  stretched  with 
the  same  tension  that  accompanies  the  action  in  human  beings. 
The  antennae,  too,  have  a  gentle  quivering  and  apparently  in¬ 
voluntary  motion,  which  resembles  the  movements  of  breath¬ 
ing  during  sleep,  although,  it  will  be  remembered,  ants 
notoriously  do  not  breathe  in  the  sense  which  is  here  implied 
of  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  chest.  Ants,  which  are 
being  shampooed  by  their  friends,  are  seen  to  roll  over  on  their 
sides  and  backs,  with  all  their  limbs  relaxed,  ‘  a  perfect  picture 
‘  of  surrender  and  ease.’  The  agricultural  ants  of  Texas 
establish  cemeteries,  but  are  not  able  to  deposit  their  deceased 
comrades  therein,  upon  the  occurrence  of  accidental  death, 
until  they  have  indulged  themselves  in  a  funeral  parade.  The 
ants  of  New  Jersey  have  separate  cemeteries  for  themselves 
and  for  their  black  slaves,  thus  following  the  example  in  this 
particular  of  human  beings,  ‘  who  carry  their  distinction  of 
‘  race,  condition,  and  religious  caste  even  to  the  gates  of  the 
‘  ground  in  which  the  poor  body  moulders  into  the  mother  dust.’ 
Herr  Vollbaum,  a  merchant  of  Elbing,  saw  some  ants  bring 
aphides  down  from  a  maple  tree,  whicli  had  been  taiTed  round 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  stick  them  in  the  tar  so  as  to 
construct  a  causeway  of  their  bodies  which  could  be  crossed 
Avithout  soiling  their  own  feet.  After  reading  these  passages 
and  numerous  others  of  a  similar  character  which  might  have 
been  adduced  had  there  been  available  space,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  they  reveal  quite  as  much  of  the  psychological 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  observers  as  they  do  of  the  mental 
capacities  and  habits  of  the  observed.  iMrs.  Hutton  gives  an 
account  of  some  ants  in  Sydney,  wbich  may  be  here  quoted 
from  Mr.  llomanes’s  book  as  an  ajit  conclusion  to  these  some¬ 
what  critical  remarks.  Having  killed  a  number  of  soldier 
ants  she  returned  in  half  an  hour  to  the  spot  where  she  had 
left  their  dead  bodies,  and  in  reference  to  Avhat  she  then 
observed  she  says : — 

‘  I  saw  a  large  number  of  ants  surrounding  the  dead  ones.  I 
determined  to  watch  their  proceedings  closely.  1  followed  four  or 
five  that  started  off  from  the  rest  towards  a  hillock  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  off,  in  which  was  an  ants’  nest.  This  they  entered,  and  in 
about  five  minutes  they  reappeared,  followed  by  others.  All  fell 
into  rank,  walking  regularly  and  slowly  two  by  two,  until  they  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  the  soldier  ants.  In  a  few 
minutes  tw'o  of  the  ants  advanced  and  took  up  the  dead  body  of 
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one  of  their  comrades;  then  two  others,  and  so  on,  rintil  all  were 
ready  to  march.  First  walked  two  ants  bearing  a  body,  then  two 
without  a  burden  ;  then  two  others  with  another  dead  ant,  and  so  on 
until  the  line  extended  to  about  forty  pairs,  and  the  procession  now 
moved  slowly  onwards  followed  by  an  irregular  body  of  about  two 
hundred  ants.  Occasionally  the  two  laden  ants  stopped,  and  laying 
down  the  dead  ant,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  two  walking  unburdened 
behind  them,  and  thus,  by  occasionally  relieving  each  other,  they 
arrived  at  a  sandy  spot  near  the  sea.  The  body  of  ants  now  com¬ 
menced  digging  with  their  jaws  a  number  of  holes  in  the  ground,  into 
each  of  which  a  dead  ant  was  laid,  where  they  now  laboured  on  until 
they  had  tilled  up  the  ants’  graves.  This  did  not  quite  finish  the 
remarkable  circumstances  attending  this  funeral  of  the  ants.  Some  six 
or  seven  of  the  ants  had  attempted  to  run  otf  without  performing  their 
share  of  the  task  of  digging;  these  were  caught  and  brought  back, 
when  they  were  at  once  attacked  by  the  body  of  the  ants  and  killed 
upon  the  spot.  A  single  grave  was  quickly  dug,  and  they  were  all 
dropped  into  it.’ 

The  (lifFercnce  here  between  the  honotired  graves  of  the 
mighty  dead  and  the  connnon  graves  of  the  malefactors  is 
curious  enough.  ^Irs.  Hutton  lias,  hy  some  oversight,  how¬ 
ever,  forgotten  to  say  whether  any  monumental  record  or 
memorial  inscription  was  ultimately  placed  over  the  dead 
heroes.  Sir  John  Lubbock  will  perhaps  investigate  that  point 
in  his  own  crucial  way  if  he  ever  chances  to  come  across  the 
soldier  ants  of  Sydney. 

There  arc  some  of  the  statements  that  occur  amongst  these 
highly-coloured  narratives  in  !Mr.  Romanes’s  book,  which, 
however,  are  worthy  of  careful  note,  because  they  are  to  some 
extent  at  variance  with  observations  made  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock.  Thus  Dr.  Ellendorf  is  said  to  have  found  that 
some  ants  which  he  was  watching  did  push  a  loose  straw  over 
a  previously  impassable  gulf  to  bridge  the  gap.  .V  writer  in 
the  ‘  Leisure  Hour,’  in  1880,  atHrms  that  he  saw  some  ants 
carry  a  piece  of  straw  up  a  Avhitewashed  wall,  rest  one  end  of 
it  upon  a  buttress  which  had  been  designedly  prepared,  and 
then  tilt  over  the  upper  end  so  that  it  fell  upon  a  safe  to 
which  a  good  road  was  desired.  The  straw  was  firmly 
fastened  at  each  end,  after  the  bridge  had  been  commodiously 
laid,  by  a  mortar  prepared  from  saliva  and  fine  earth.  Mr. 
Belt,  again,  afiirms  that  ants,  which  he  had  covered  up  by 
fragments  of  clay  and  of  stone,  were  set  free  by  the  combined 
eft'orts  of  several  of  their  comj)anlons.  In  one  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  antenmu  of  the  ant  had  been  left  projecting,  and  in 
others  the  heads  remained  uncovered.  As  these  instances  are 
given  upon  the  authority  of  appai'ently  trustworthy  and  Avell- 
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qualified  observers,  they  seem  to  imply  that  some  ants  do 
exert  a  measure  of  sagacity  and  even  manifest  an  amount  of 
sympathy  which  are  not  the  common  attributes  of  their  race, 
and  which  were  certainly  not  exhibited  in  the  individuals 
with  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  had  to  deal. 

^Ir.  Romanes  gives  a  very  complete  and  Intelligible  account 
of  what  he  terms  the  general  habits  of  bees,  and  in  this  refers 
to  Mr.  Darwin’s  explanation  of  the  regular  formation  of  the 
hexagonal  cells  of  the  honeycomb,  which  has  generally  been 
considered  a  convincing  proof  of  the  sujjerior  intelligence  of 
bees.  The  matter,  however,  assumes  a  somewhat  different 
aspect  in  Darwin’s  hands.  Instead  of  being  an  intelligent 
plan  worked  out  by  design,  Mr.  Darwin  says  of  it: — ‘The 
‘  work  of  construction  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  balance  struck 
‘  between  many  bees,  all  instinctively  standing  at  the  same 
‘  relative  distance  from  each  other,  all  trying  to  sweep  equal 
‘  spheres,  and  then  building  up,  or  leaving  ungnawed,  the 
‘  planes  of  intersection  between  these  spheres.’  This  view  of  the 
case  is  strikingly  in  accoi’dance  with  the  general  conclusions 
drawn  from  his  observations  and  experiments  by  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock.  These  by  no  means  point  to  an  absolute  absence  of  in¬ 
telligence.  The  best-informed  authorities,  indeed,  hold  that 
instinct  itself  involves  a  considerable  operation  of  mind.  ^Nlr. 
Romanes,  from  this  point  of  view,  defines  instinct  as  consisting 
of  mental  action  directed  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
adaj)tative  movement  implying  consciousness  and  choice,  but 
antecedent  to  individual  exj)erience,  without  necessary  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  relation  between  the  means  employed  and  the 
ends  attained,  and  similarly  performed  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  all  the  individuals  of  a  species.  Reason,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mental  action  subservient  to  individual  cx- 
](erience,  directed  by  a  definite  and  often  laboriously  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  relation  between  means  and  ends,  and  not 
similarly  ]»erformcd  under  the  same  circumstances  by  all  the 
individuals  of  a  species,  (iauged  by  this  test,  a  very  large  pro- 
]»ortion  of  the  operations  of  ants,  bees,  and  wasps  belong  to 
the  instinctive  class,  and  are  transmitted  and  luhei’ited  charac¬ 
teristics.  Rut  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  twilight  dawnings 
amongst  them  of  the  higher  mental  capacities  and  powers, 
exj)ressed  by  tentative  eftorts  to  adajjt  themselves  to  new  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Ants,  as  a  whole,  possess  a  higher  intelligence, 
and  more  of  these  twilight  glimmerings  of  reason,  than  other 
insects,  and  specifically  than  their  winged  kindred,  the  bees 
and  wasps ;  but  their  proceedings  are  still,  on  the  whole. 
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guided  by  the  fixed  and  acquired  habits  of  the  race,  rather 
than  by  the  experiences  of  individuals. 

The  French  writer,  M.  Delaunay,  remarks  that  Inferiority 
in  animal  races  is  universally  associated  with  uniformity  of 
charactei”,  and  that  with  higher  grades  of  development  marked 
individual  ditferences  appear.  Even  in  human  life  multiplicity 
and  diversity  of  opinion  are  a  sign  of  superiority  and  progress. 
The  equal  exercise  of  organs  and  faculties  does  not,  as  a  fact, 
re-establish  a  physical  and  intellectual  equality.  Education 
and  culture  rather  tend  to  bring  individual  differences  out  into 
stronger  relief.  If  weighed  in  these  scales,  ants  stand  in  very 
much  the  same  position  of  intellectuality  as  that  which  they 
assume  upon  the  other  grounds  already  alluded  to.  Diversity 
of  character  comes  out  rather  between  the  different  species  of 
the  race  than  between  individuals.  The  individuals  of  each 
species  arc  so  absolutely  alike  that  one  ant  in  a  community 
can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  rest,  as  in  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  proceedings,  by  the  ignominious  device  of  chalking 
it  upon  the  back.  But  something  like  one  thousand  distinct 
species  of  ants  have  been  already  noted  and  catalogued  by 
scientific  naturalists,  and  of  these  each  one  has  a  distinctive 
individuality  and  method  of  existence.  There  are,  as  it  were, 
one  thousand  types  of  ant  organisation ;  but  the  number  of 
individuals  that  are  stamped  in  each  of  these  thousand  forms 
is  simply  too  vast  for  any  adequate  conception  of  them  to  be 
gras])cd  by  the  human  mind.  In  many  situations  of  the  earth 
the  ground  itself  is  almost  alive  with  their  teeming  hosts.  The 
hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  that  the  earth  contains 
are  simply  as  nothing  to  the  millions  of  millions  of  ants  that 
are  denizens  of  the  Avilderncss.  To  these  incalculable  myriads 
it  is  that  the  law  of  unvaried  uniformity,  rather  than  of  vaiy- 
ing  individuality,  applies. 

The  memorable  j)ictures  of  8ir  John  Lubbock's  ants  in¬ 
scribing  the  inextricable  maze,  and  wandering  hopelessly 
about  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  to  rediscover  a  post  that  has 
been  shifted  a  couple  of  inches  away,  may  be  taken  as  by  no 
means  an  inaj)t  type  of  the  nature  of  ant  life.  !Mr.  Belt  him¬ 
self,  a  somewhat  distinguished  advocate  of  ant  intelligence, 
characteristically  says  that  the  imperfection  of  the  eyesight  of 
the  Lcitons,  an  almost  blind  species,  is  on  the  whole  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  to  the  community, 
because  it  keeps  them  together  when  they  hunt,  and  prevents 
individual  ants  from  starting  olf  alone  after  objects  that,  if 
their  eyesight  were  better,  they  might  discover  for  themselves. 

The  ant  seems  endoAved,  in  accordance  Avith  the  general  laAv 
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of  insect  life,  with  a  most  marvellous  energy  of  moving 
power.  Although  destitute  of  the  insect  perfection  of  wings 
for  aerial  flight,  the  great  mass  of  the  working  community, 
Avhich  is  fashioned  to  labour  upon  and  in  the  ground,  is  formed 
of  one  of  perhaps  the  most  active  of  animated  creatures.  This 
moving  power  is  centred  in  the  middle  section  of  the  segmented 
body,  and  in  that  centre  the  nerve-knots,  or  ganglia,  are 
placed,  which  rule  over  the  movements  of  the  limbs,  according 
to  the  impressions  they  themselves  receive  and  transmit.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  proper  sense-segment,  or  head, 
with  its  nerve-knot  taking  the  place  of  a  rudimentary  brain, 
and  nervously  connected  with  the  motor  department.  In  this 
sense-segment,  according  to  Sir  .lohn  Lubbock’s  investigations, 
there  are  no  ears.  The  eyes  cannot  sec  a  drawing  ])encil  two 
inches  away,  and  are  only  conscious  of  the  direction  and 
intensity  of  external  light,  and  probably  also  of  some  faint 
mosaic-like  tracing  of  the  forms  of  objects  that  arc  in  almost 
immediate  contact  with  tlicir  six-sided  facets.  Smell  and 
touch  seem  to  be  the  principal  guides  of  the  motor  apparatus, 
and  their  functions  are  exercised  by  the  admirably  constructed 
feelers,  or  antenme,  Avhich  project  at  each  side  of  the  man- 
dibled  and  ])owerfully  prehensile  mouths.  Such  being  the 
obvious  conditions  of  their  sensory  organisation,  it  may  very 
safely  be  inferred  that  the  structure  of  the  brain,  which  is 
ministered  to  by  these  senses,  is  of  a  quite  analogous  scale  of 
simplicity.  The  power  of  the  brain  in  the  animal  organisation 
is  for  the  most  part  proportioned  to  the  perfection  of  the  senses 
that  are  subservient  to  its  operations.  The  ant  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  has  what  may  be  termed  an  antennal  brain — that  is  to 
say,  a  central  sensorium  which  is  concerned  with  external 
nature  chiefly,  so  far  as  it  can  be  smelt  and  touched.  At  the 
first  thought,  it  seems  very  Avonderfnl  Indeed  that  so  active  and 
socially  ordered  a  life  should  be  worked  out  for  the  ant  from 
such  limited  sense- powers.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  case  of  the  earth-Avorm,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown,  a 
life  which  is  even  of  higher  importance  in  nature’s  scheme  is 
Avorked  out  Avithout  any  specialised  senses  at  all.  Very  many 
of  the  actions  Avhich  have  been  noticed  by  various  observers  in 
ants,  as  giving  indications  of  an  individualised  intelligence  and 
sagacity,  are  due  to  tlie  differences  attributable  to  distinctions 
of  species,  Avhich  no  doubt  arc  connected  Avlth  structural 
diversity.  Some  may  not  unreasonably  be  ascribed  to  a  kind 
of  tentative  intelligence — the  attempt  of  some  exceptionally 
perfected  org.anisation  to  get  itself  out  of  the  Avell-travclled 
rut  of  its  kind.  But  in  all  such  instances  it  is  really  indls- 
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pensablc  that  some  such  exhaustive  and  patient  system  of 
observation,  and  testiii"  by  arithmetically  checked  experiments, 
as  Sir  .lolin  Lubbock  has  adopted,  shall  be  aj)plied  before  any 
edaborate  scheme  of  the  intellectuality  of  ant  life  can  be  safely 
accepted.  It  is  because  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  only  beem 
satisfied  with  results  which  have  been  tested  and  sifted  by 
such  means  that  his  conclusions  are  of  so  much  higher  value 
than  the  marvellous  tales  of  more  casual  observers.  Sir 
John’s  conception  of  ant  life  as  a  kind  of  twilight  existence, 
in  which  the  groplngs  of  smelling  and  touching  are  quickened 
by  hereditary  transmission  into  energetic  muscular  activity, 
but  in  which  it  is  very  easy  for  an  individual  isolated  from  its 
companions  to  lose  its  way  and  to  be  unable  to  recover  its 
track  if  that  chances  to  be  just  beyond  the  length  of  the 
antennal  nose,  is  assuredly  nearer  to  the  truth  than  tlie  notions 
of  the  ladies  who  see  funeral  ])rocesslons  solemnised,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fancies  of  those  other  observers  who  have 
discovered  that  ants  emulate  men  in  adopting  invidious  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  ordering  of  their  graveyards,  and  who  have 
beheld  a  disconsolate  ant  endeavouring,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
grief,  to  exhume  the  body  of  a  recently-interred  relative.  It, 
no  doubt,  is  a  jmzzling  cireumstance  that  in  such  a  grade  of 
sensorial  and  cerebral  organisation,  so  elaborate  a  system  of 
co-operative  association  should  have  been  worked  out,  and  the 
jiuzzle  is  in  no  sense  the  less  if  there  be  an  absence  of  all 
bomls  of  personal  aftection  and  syinjiathy,  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  observations  seem  to  imply.  I>ut  this  is  just  the 
puzzle  which  has  to  be  solved,  and  which  cun  only  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  solved  by  a  very  large  extension  of  the  plan  of  exact 
investigation  Avhich  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  pursued.  Xomei’c 
incidental  observations  by  persons  wlio  arc  prone  to  conceive 
beforehand  what  it  is  they  are  to  see,  can  by  any  possibility 
define  the  share  which  instinct  and  intclligoucc  take  in  this 
difficult  problem,  or  say  how  I'ar  those  actions  which  depend 
upon  a  chain  of  intra-cerebral  operations,  and  tlierefore  of 
quasi-mental  faculties,  have  been  carried  in  ant  and  bee  life. 

As  Sir  John  Ijubbock  has  so  abundantly  j)rovcd,  in  this 
most  Interesting  narrative  of  his  Intercourse  with  ants,  his 
capacity  to  take  a  clear  and  unbiassed  view  of  the  facts  with 
Avhich  he  aspires  to  deal,  and  to  guard  himself  against  the 
fallacies  that  lurk  in  foregone  conclusions,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  may  very  fairly  be  drawn  to  the  one  little  piece  of 
s])0culatlve  fancy  which  he  has  allowed  himself  in  this  charm¬ 
ing  treatise.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  on  the  relations 
<)f  ants  to  other  animals,  he  says  : — 
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‘  But  putting  these  slave- making  ants  on  one  side,  we  find  in  the 
difieront  sj)ecies  of  ants  different  conditions  of  life,  curiously  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress.  For  instance,  some  species, 
such  as  Formica  fusca,  live  principally  on  the  produce  of  the  chase ; 
for  though  they  feed  partly  on  the  honey-dew  of  aphides,  they  have 
not  domesticated  these  insects.  These  ants  probably  retain  the  habits 
once  common  to  all  ants.  They  resemble  the  lower  races  of  men,  who 
subsist  mainly  by  hunting.  Like  them  they  frequent  woods  and  wilds, 
live  in  comparatively  small  communities,  and  the  instincts  of  collcctivo 
action  arc  but  little  developed  among  them.  They  hunt  singly,  and 
their  battles  are  single  combats,  like  those  of  the  Homeric  heroes. 
Such  species  as  Lasius  jlavus  represent  a  distinctly  higher  type  of 
social  life ;  they  .show  more  skill  in  architecture,  may  literally  be  said  to 
have  domesticated  certain  species  of  aphides,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  pastoral  st.age  of  human  progress — to  the  races  which  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Their  communities  are  more 
numerous ;  they  are  much  more  in  concert ;  their  battles  arc  not  mere 
single  combats,  but  they  know  how  to  act  in  combination.  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  they  will  gradually  exterminate 
the  mere  hunting  species,  just  as  stivages  disappear  before  more  ad¬ 
vanced  races.  La.stly,  the  agricultural  nations  may  be  compared  with 
the  harvesting  ants.  Thus  there  seem  to  be  three  principal  types  offer¬ 
ing  a  curious  analogy  to  the  three  grc.at  jdiases — the  hunting,  pastoral, 
and  agricultural  stages — in  the  history  of  human  development.’ 

This  sucrge.stive  comparison  is  no  doubt  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  within  a  certain  limitation.  The  analogy  exists, 
whatever  it  may  mean.  But  wliethcr  the  more  savage  races 
are  to  die  out  l)efore  the  advancing  w'ave  of  ant  culture  and 
civilisation,  as  Sir  .John  seems  to  hope,  no  one  can  yet  presume 
to  say.  The  evidence  at  the  i)rcsent  time  undoubtedly  appears 
to  b(*  very  much  In  the  o])posite  direction.  It  is  the  most 
Idoodthirsty  and  pugnacious  communities  that  seem  to  be  in  the 
ascendant  and  to  carry  things  their  own  way.  Sir  .lohn 
Lubbock,  indeed,  himself  says  that  as  soon  as  the  ant  com¬ 
munities  have  laid  aside  their  aggressive  ])roclivitics  and  taken 
to  a  quiet  life  in  which  their  daily  wants  arc  ministered  to  by 
a  staff  of  servile  attendants,  they  arc  effaced  from  the  scheme. 
This  docs  not  look  like  the  final  triumph  of  advancing  civi¬ 
lisation.  Ills  own  worils  in  reference  to  the  pacific  and  gentle 
tribe  of  the  Alternates  are  to  the  following  effect; — 

‘We  may  .«afely  conclude  that  in  distant  tunes  the  ancestors  of  these 
Anergales  lived,  as  so  many  ants  do  now,  partly  by  Imnting,  partly  on 
honey ;  that  by  degrees  they  became  bold  marauders,  and  gradually 
took  to  keeping  .slaves;  that  for  a  time  they  maintained  their  .strength 
and  agility,  though  losing  by  degrees  their  real  inde[)endencc,  their 
art.s,  and  even  many  of  tlieir  in.stinets;  fhat  gradually  even  tlieir  bodily 
force  dwindled  away  under  the  ciurvating  influence  to  which  they  had 
subjected  themselves,  until  they  sank  to  their  present  degraded  condi- 
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tlon — '.veak  in  body  and  mind,  fe^v  in  numbers,  and  apparently  nearly 
extinct,  the  miserable  representatives  of  far  superior  ancestors,  main¬ 
taining  a  precarious  existence  as  contemptible  jiarasites  of  their  former 
slaves.’ 

Our  own  impression  certainly  is  that  if  •  tlic  survival  of  the 
‘  fittest  ’  means  anything  in  relation  to  these  creatures,  it  is 
the  fierce  large-manuibled  marauders  and  relentless  fighters 
that  have  the  best  of  the  struggle,  and  that  are  ‘  the  fittest  ’ 
for  the  special  purpose  which  ant  life  accomplishes,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  most  likely  to  survive,  in  the  vast  and  many-sided 
economy  of  nature- 


Aut.  IV. — Rcnnniscenccs  chhflu  of  Oriel  Collet/e  and  the 
Oxford  Moi'cment  2  vols.  By  the  Kev.  T.  iNIozLEY, 
M.A.  London:  1882. 

speak  with  niggardly  ]>ralse  of  these  amusing  and  in- 

tcrcsting  volumes  Avould  be  scarcely  less  churlish  than  to 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  Xone,  certainly,  Avho  take  up 
the  work  will  fail  to  mark  its  flxults  ;  and  to  many  the  faults 
may  not  unreasonably  seem  very  serious.  But  the  (question 
is,  not  Avhethcr  Mi*.  !Mozlcy  ivould  have  done  well  to  spend 
more  time  on  his  task,  or  Avhether  the  task  should  not  have 
been  undertaken  and  finished  long  ago,  but  whether  we  would 
willingly  be  without  these  contributions  to  the  social,  the 
religious,  and  even  the  political  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  point  of  fact,  INIr.  ^lozlcy  has  reserved  for  his 
advanced  old  age  the  ivork  of  arranging  and  recording  recol¬ 
lections  which  embrace  the  lifetime  of  two  generations ;  he 
has  accomplished  this  ivork  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months  : 
and  he  has  chosen  rather  to  trust  to  his  memory  than  to 
weary  himself  by  ransacking  the  rich  store  of  documents  in 
his  possession.  But  the  memory  which  will  make  no  blunders 
in  traversing  so  vast  a  field,  and  will  judge  with  unfailing 
accuracy  the  characters  of  workers  in  it  who  still  survive  or 
who  have  passcil  away,  must  be  a  wonderful  memory  indeed  ; 
and  the  remonstrances  and  ju'otests  called  forth  by  some  of 
^Ir.  Mozley's  reminiscences  prove  that  there  may  be  some 
grounds  for  doubting  his  possession  of  this  rave  gift.  AVe  may 
say  at  once  that  the  mistakes,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  the 
blunders,  in  these  volumes  are  not  few ;  that  the  portraits  of 
some  of  the  actors  in  the  great  drama  arc  not  exact,  and 
that  the  painter  does  not  always  catch  their  spirit  and  rightly 
appreciate  their  motives.  But  after  all  the  abatements  which 
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may  l>e  made  on  every  score,  the  impartial  judfje  Avill  assuredly 
close  llie  work  with  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Mozley’s  inaccuracies 
nowhere  affect  his  honesty  ;  and  that,  although  he  might  have 
done  more  and  might  have  done  it  better,  his  book  is  a  store¬ 
house  of  facts  of  which  future  historians  of  the  nineteenth 
century  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves. 

There  is,  first,  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject.  No 
chapter  in  the  history  of  human  thought  is  entirely  unat¬ 
tractive  ;  and  if,  some  years  ago,  the  temptation  to  look  on  the 
religious  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  dull  Avas  Avidely 
felt,  it  has  noAv  Avell-nigh  lost  its  poAver.  The  narrative  of 
^Ir.  Abbey  and  Mr.  Overton,  if  other  testimony  Avere  AV'anting, 
has  exhibited  in  its  true  colours  tlic  energetic  life  Avhich  pre¬ 
ceded  the  more  Aaried  and  Avidespread  movements  of  our  oaa'u 
day,  and  has  vindicated  for  it  our  hearty  respect.  It  has 
enabled  us  to  see  more  clearly  how  the  life  of  the  earlier 
age  has  blended  itself  Avith  that  of  the  later,  and  only  by 
insisting  on  the  same  largeness  of  vicAv  shall  avc  be  able  to 
discern  the  direction  in  Avliich  the  currents  of  modern  feeling 
and  thought  are  floAving.  Our  nearness  to  the  period  embraced 
in  !Mr.  iNIozlcy’s  pages  may  interfere  Avlth  the  impartiality  of 
our  judgments  on  some  points  involved  in  the  survey ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  retrospect  of  the  last  sixty  years 
is  one  of  surpassing  and  altogether  singular  interest,  and  Ave 
cannot  readily  believe  that  an  imju’cssion  so  deep  answers  to 
no  substantial  reality.  For  those  Avho  never  care  to  look 
beloAv  the  surface  of  things,  or  avIio,  to  speak  more  plainly,  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  think  at  all,  the  retrospect  may  reveal 
little  more  than  a  maze  of  controversies  not  alAvays  })rotitable, 
and  not  seldom  repulsive ;  but  a  more  patient  scrutiny  Avill 
furnish  ample  proof  that  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  does  not  really 
ari’ost  the  oinvard  iloAviug  of  the  Avaters,  and  that  the  manifold 
movement  is  distinctly  and  steadily  in  the  direction  of  good. 
That  the  issues  should  differ  Avidely  from  the  results  aimed  at 
and  striven  for  »“veu  by  the  foremost  actors  In  the  great  Avork, 
folloAvs  almost  of  necessity ;  and  if  the  issues  of  the  con¬ 
troversies  Avhich  have  stirred  this  century  arc,  as  avc  may 
reasonably  believe,  likely  to  be  more  mighty  than  those  of 
the  last  century,  there  Avili  be  nothing  to  surjudse  us  in  the 
fact  that  they  Averc  not  anticipated  by  those  Avho  have  been 
most  active  in  bringing  them  about. 

Fcav  men  have  more  strongly  influenced  their  age  than  the 
great  thinker  and  writer  Avho  must  be  regarded  as  the  hero  of 
Mr.  !Mozlcy’s  pages.  This  influence  has  been  exercised  on 
minds  of  very  various  types ;  and  it  has  been  felt  by  many 
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■\vlio  may  affect  tlie  future  course  of  English  tliought  in 
directions  far  from  acceptable  to  himself.  In  the  religious 
history  of  our  time  the  most  prominent  figure  is  beyond  doubt 
that  of  John  Henry  Xewman.  Without  any  such  intention 
on  his  own  pai*t  the  fact  of  this  prominence  has  been  brought 
into  the  strongest  light  by  his  ‘  Apologia.’  It  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise.  lie  had  in  that  work  to  speak  chiefly  and 
almost  exclusively  of  himself.  Iji  ^Ir.  Mozley’s  volumes  he 
appears  in  no  dwarfed  proportions ;  but  he  appears  more  as 
the  centre  of  a  group,  the  mertibers  of  which,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  have  attained  or  left  behind  them  a  name  memorable 
for  high  sincerity  of  purpose,  for  singleness  of  heart,  and  for 
the  thoroughness  of  their  self-devotion.  Nor  is  this  tribute  to 
be  paid  only  to  those  who  from  first  to  last  have  accompanied 
and  followed  Dr.  Xewman.  It  belongs  of  equal  right  to 
those  among  them  who  at  no  time  had  much  sympathy  with 
his  aims,  or  who  may  have  felt  that  his  aims  were  mistaken 
and  his  methods  delusive.  'finis  viewed,  the  group  is  of 
striking  interest.  Furthest  removed  from  us  are  those  who 
represent  the  earlier  school,  whose  modes  of  thought  and 
expression  tended  to  foster  in  Dr.  Xewman  the  hatred  of  the 
temper  and  spirit  which  he  is  never  weary  of  condemning 
under  the  name  of  Liberalism.  The  •  Xoetlc  ’  philosophy, 
arrested  by  Dr.  Xewman  and  his  friends,  had  its  attractions 
for  men  like  Copleston  and  Whately ;  but  there  were  others 
in  w’hom  were  stirring  the  elements  of  a  stronger  opposition  to 
any  theories  which  might  invest  the  Church  with  autocratic 
power  as  the  visible  city  of  God.  Among  these  was  Blanco 
White,  the  Spanish  priest  who  sought  in  England  a  place  of 
refuge  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  mediieval  traditionalism, 
and  whose  hatred  of  the  scholastic  terminology  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  oppression  and  a  source  of  deadly  corruption  was  to 
find  expression  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  Dr.  Hampden; 
and  among  these  also  was  one  whose  influence  was  to  outweigh 
altogether  that  of  either  Blanco  White  or  Hampden,  the  great 
teacher  who  filled  Arthur  Stanley  with  a  double  portion  of  his 
own  spirit,  and  fostered  in  many  more  the  manly  independence 
and  fearlessness  of  which  the  coming  years  would  show  a 
constantly  growing  need.  With  these  or  near  to  them  are 
men,  not  one  of  whom  will  be  soon  forgotten,  men  linked  in 
}>crsonal  friendship,  and  to  whatever  extent  in  unity  of  motive 
and  aim — Keble,  the  humble-minded  and  retiring  poet  of  the 
‘  Christian  Year;’  the  three  brothers  who  added  lustre  to  the 
honoured  name  of  Wilbcrforce,  but  who  in  life  were  to  follow 
different  paths;  and  not  a  few  more,  Hurrcll  Fronde,  Manning, 
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Isaac  Williams,  Oakley,  Fakci',  Ward,  of  wliom,  in  s])ite  of 
all  cdianges,  errors,  and  mistakes,  Oxford  and  Kngland  may 
well  lie  jiroud.  All  these,  with  the  rest  Avho  may  remain 
unnamed,  may  have  been  combatants  in  ojiposing  armies;  but 
they  were  also  fellow-soldiers  in  a  crusade  in  which  all  were 
honestly  striving  to  further  the  victory  of  good  over  evil,  and 
in  Avhich  there  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  an  enthusiasm  as  deep 
as  that  which  spurred  (Jodfrey  and  Tancred,  and  a  devotion 
altogether  more  pure  and  self-sacrificing.  lAen  when  closing 
in  battle  with  each  other  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  enemies ; 
and  those  of  them  who  still  survive  to  carry  on  the  warfare 
may  well  cherish  the  memories  of  all  who  have  passed  away  to 
the  peace  in  which,  with  the  removal  of  the  veil  of  sense,  all 
strife  is  for  ever  extinguished.  The  man  is  ha])py  who  can 
look  back  on  years  so  spent.  The  lapse  of  time  and  the 
failure  of  hope  will,  if  avc  are  to  believe  Gibbon,  always  tinge 
with  a  browner  shade  the  evening  of  life ;  but  these  dark 
shadows  do  not  fall  across  the  path  of  those  who  are  assured 
that  human  efforts,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  high 
purposes  steadily  worked  out,  cannot  go  for  nothing.  To  this 
serenity  j\Ir.  ^lozlcy  has  attained,  and  the  thought  of  the  past 
brings  to  him  neither  pain  nor  depression,  but  only  thankful¬ 
ness  and  trust.  It  has  added  to  his  happiness  to  tell  the  story 
which  carries  him  back  over  all  the  changes  of  his  long  career. 

‘  As  I  tell  these  names,  and  feebly  recount  their  services,  other 
names,  and  others  still,  pierce  through  the  haze  of  many  years.  The 
constellation  grows,  and  brightens,  and  surrounds  mo.  Some  have 
gone  their  way,  and  1  have  gone  mine.  There  has  been  tiiilure  and 
shortcoming ;  decay  of  mental  power  and  diminution  of  lustre,  not 
without  touch  of  sadder  infirmity.  There  have  been  mi.stakes,  mis¬ 
calculations,  and  e.xtravagances,  with  humbling  and  mortifying  conse¬ 
quences.  I>ut  in  no  like  cause,  or  like  number  or  kind  of  men,  was 
there  ever  loss  to  be  remembered  with  shame.  If  I  may  estimate 
them  by  the  measure  of  my  own  feelings,  they  are  all  good  and  true 
men  ;  they  are  a  goodly  company  that  will  never  wholly  part,  and 
what  they  lack  of  present  unity  or  other  fulfilment  they  will  hereafter 
enjoy.’  (Voi.  ii.  p.  15.) 

For  !Mr.  ^lozlcy  tlicse  old  friends  a.nd  friendly  antagonists 
are  altogether  human  still.  Xo  halo  of  unapproachable  bright- 
ne.«s  surrounds  any  of  them ;  none  of  them  rise  above  heights 
which  his  criticism  cannot  reach ;  and  he  has  told  the  story  of 
their  greatest  achievements,  their  passing  weaknesses,  and  their 
saddest  failures,  with  hearty'  praise,  with  thorough  sympathy, 
and  with  humour  which  is  infinitely'  amusing.  In  spite  of 
sturdy  assertions,  from  time  to  time,  of  his  right  to  judge  of 
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tlie  sayings  or  acts  of  others  by  such  jiowers  of  reasun  as  have 
been  granted  to  him,  his  pages  are  full  of  a  self-depreciation 
which  seems  to  betray  here  and  there  a  touch  of  irony. 
Headers  not  well  versed  in  the  literary  or  theological  history 
of  the  last  half-century  may  be  ])ardoned  if  they  are  put  off 
their  guard  by  the  humility  which  pleads  that  the  j)resent 
Avork  is  iNIr.  ^lozley’s  first  publication,  and  will  most  j)robably 
be  his  last,  ^^'ith  Avhatcvcr  faidts  he  may  be  chargeable,  lack 
of  skill  in  Avriting  cannot  be  numbered  among  them.  Every 
jKige  of  the  Avork  attests,  perhaps  only  too  clearly,  that  j)ecn- 
liar  readiness  acquired  only  by  long  experience,  Avhich  is  never 
at  a  loss  in  the  treatment  of  any  subject,  and  Avhich  can  at  the 
least  make  every  topic  pleasant  to  every  reader,  even  if  it  be 
at  the  cost  of  exhibiting  on  their  ludicrous  side  matters  Avhich, 
for  the  Avriters  criticised,  Avcrc  terribly  solemn  and  serious. 
Ilis  confessions  of  ignorance  are  made  Avith  admirable  adroit¬ 
ness.  A  pleasant  chapter  on  Frank  Edgeworth,  the  Frank 
Avho  is  the  young  hero  of  his  sister  iVIaria  EdgCAvorth's  stories, 
and  aaIio  regarded  both  his  sister  and  her  tales  Avith  impartial 
aversion,  introduces  a  conversation  in  Avhich  Edgeworth,  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  he  Avishes  to  believe  but  cannot,  asks  if  the  Fathers 
Avho  quoted  the  Gospels  Avere  ‘  men  to  enquire  or  only  anxious 
‘  to  believe.’  ‘  What,’  he  adds,  ^  do  Ave  knoAV  about  them  ?  ’ 

‘  Ah  me  !  this  struck  at  the  root  of  my  defence,  for  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  Fatlicrs.  Even  had  1  known  more,  it  would  have  been  all 
book  knowledge — nay,  Avorse  than  that,  mere  “  cram.”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  45.) 

When  a  happy  retort  is  needed,  he  delights  in  recording  his 
discomfittire.  After  hearing  Samuel  Wilberforce  the  younger 
naming  Avith  a  friend,  alternately,  more  than  fifty  species  of 
j)incs  and  Taxodia,  he  became  impatient  and  threw  in  : — 

‘  “  Yet  the  meanest  grub  that  preys  on  those  trees  is  higher  in  the 
“  order  of  creation  than  all  of  them.”  Wretched  man  that  I  Avas ! 
Instantly  the  bishop  looked  me  in  the  face.  “  So  you  think  a  bucket 
“  of  Thames  Avater  a  nobler  object  of  contemplation  than  Windsor 
“  Forest.”  I  collapsed,  for  I  never  executed,  or  even  attempted,  a 
repartee  in  my  life  :  I  might  h.ave  said  that  I  Avould  rather  spend  a  day 
in  Windsor  F»)rest  than  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  Convocation, 
but  that  it  did  not  folloAV  I  thought  Windsor  Forest  higher  than  both 
of  them  in  the  order  of  creation.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  117.) 

At  Colchester  he  finds  himself  laden  Avith  Avork  in  the  library 
of  !Mr.  !Morant,  overlooking  the  remains  of  Colchester  Castle 
and  the  grand  Norman  church  a  few  steps  off 

‘  But  I  had  never  five  minutes,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  of  th.at  absolute  rest 
Avhieh  my  poor  nature  required,  and  Avhich  less  scrupulous  or  more 
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courageous  j-eople  obtain  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  Had  I  gone  there 
provided  witli  a  few  dozen  sermons,  or  with  some  speaking  power,  I 
might  liave  remained  at  Colchester  to  this  day.  .  .  .  ^ly  visiting  wius 
not  such  a  burden ;  indeed,  Hound  seemed  to  think  me  rather  an 
enthusiast  in  that  way.  Yet  my  tirst  visit  was  a  nervous  one.  .  .  . 

I  low  I  acquitted  myself,  and  what  good  I  did,  I  cannot  say,  but  if  I 
Avas  not  prepared  for  the  jjulpit,  neither  was  I  lor  the  bedside.’  (Vol.  i. 
p.  278.) 

This  scantiness  of  natural  power  and  of  acquired  learning 
becomes  not  inconvenient  in  dealing  tvith  the  many  high  mat¬ 
ters  which  he  confesses  to  be  much  too  hard  for  him.  He 
understands  the  first  invocation  in  the  Litany  of  the  English 
Prayer  Book ;  tlie  rest  are  not  to  him  intelligible. 

‘  \Vhcn  I  pronounce  them,  I  feel  in  a  momentary  maze,  as  if  a  dizzi¬ 
ness  had  come  on  me,  or  as  if  1  had  slipped  and  were  twisted  round. 
1  haA'e  had  to  execute  a  j)erformance,  and  I  have  always  done  it  ill. 

.  .  .  To  confess  the  honest  truth,  when  I  say  the  words  of  our  invoca¬ 
tions  with  the  least  attempt  to  understand  them,  I  feel  balancing  my.soIf 
upon  the  finest  of  edges  between  Tritheism  on  the  one  side,  and 
Sabellianism,  if  I  know  Avhat  that  is,  on  the  other.  I  may  confidently 
sjiy  I  feel  no  such  straitness  and  peril  in  using  the  Latin  forms.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  dlO.) 

Xor  is  it  only  here  that  he  speaks  of  himself  as  feebly 
groping  his  Avay  where  others  walked  with  enviable  confideiice. 

‘  Sixty  years  ago  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  Avas  one  vast  ma.s.s 
of  conventionalisms,  very  galling,  very  oppressive,  yet  not  to  be  touched 
as  you  Avould  value  your  peace  and  character.  >Should  anyone  have 
the  temerity  to  express  a  doubt  Avhether  the  Avords,  “In  the  place Avhero 
“  the  tree  talleth,  there  shall  it  lie,’’  Avere  point  blank  against  purgatory, 
or  Avhether  the  “  works’’  contrasted  by  St.  Paul  Avith  “  faith  ”  included 
Christian  obedience  in  tlie  same  category  as  JcAvish  ordinances,  he 
must  be  an  atheist,  or,  still  Averse,  a  Pajiist  in  disguise.  .  .  .  Hence 
possibly  my  questionings  Avere  less  reverent  and  more  impatient  than 
they  might  have  been.  I  had  to  seek,  .and  I  did  seek,  for  a  clue  through 
this  sea  of  doubtful  interpretations  ;  but  I  AA'as  not  much  of  a  Biblical 
scholar,  tmd  still  less  read  in  the  Fathers  or  even  in  our  OAvn  divines. 
The  latter  :ire  a  Avordy  race,  tind  one  has  to  be  a  long  time  getting  at 
the  pith  of  their  meaning.  iSome  of  them  seem  to  have  no  other  art 
than  that  of  di.“guising  the  Aveakness  of  their  OAvn  convictions.’  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  d78.) 

In  like  mannor  lie  i.s  Avilling  to  admit  that  Avbcn,  after  a 
sojourn  in  Normandy,  he  made  up  hi.s  mind  to  join  the  Church 
of  Home,  he  Avas  actuated  chiefly  by  a  desire  to  rid  himself  of 
a  sense  of  tormenting  and  overpowering  difliculties. 

‘  I  believe  I  Avas  seeking  rest.  I  AA'as  distracted  and  Avearied  Avith 
discussions  above  my  measure,  my  faculties,  and  my  attainments.  I 
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disliked  the  tone  of  disputants,  all  the  more  because  I  easily  fell  into 
it  myself.  The  Church  of  England  was  one  vast  arena  of  controversy.  ) 
Ten  thousand  popes — the  lay  popes  ten  times  more  arrogant,  unreason-  ! 
able,  and  bitter  than  the  clerical,  and  the  female  popes  a  hundred 
times  worse  than  either — laid  down  the  law,  and  demanded  instant 
obedience.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  o02.) 

This  is  all  very  amusing,  although  it  fails  to  carry  to  our 
minds  a  due  sense  of  the  author’s  incapacity  for  dealing  with 
the  points  in  question.  It  is  not  without  a  slight  temptation 
to  incredulity  that  we  listen  to  Mr.  ISIozlcy  when  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  attempted  no  account  of  Newman’s  works,  having 
always  been  a  ‘  bad  reader  ’  and  having  now  ‘  less  power  than 
‘  ever  of  mastering  any  work  requiring  close  attention  and  con- 
‘  tinned  thought ;  ’  and  we  are  tempted  to  put  our  own  inter¬ 
pretation  on  his  confession  that  the  work  bcft)re  us  is  but  a 
superficial  one,  ‘  for  I  am  not  much  of  a  logician,  or  of  a  meta- 
‘  physician,  or  of  a  idiilosojdicr ;  least  of  all  am  1  a  theologian.’ 
The  truth  is  simply  this,  that  Mr.  ^lozley  is  before  all  things 
a  journalist.  Although  he  has  not  thought  ])i*o])er  in  these 
confessions  to  do  more  than  hint  obscui’cly  at  the  principal 
occupation  of  his  own  life,  it  is  notorious  that  he  has  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  a  leading  news¬ 
paper,  and  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  j)erformances 
in  that  capacity.  He  also  acted  for  some  time  as  editor  of  the 
‘  Jlritish  Critic,’  as  the  successor  of  Newman  himself.  These 
facts  suggest  the  singular  rellection  that  a  man  so  whimsical 
in  his  habits,  so  inaccurate  in  bis  statements,  and  so  unsettled 
in  his  opinions,  should  have  exercised  a  considerable  infiiiencc 
over  the  political  and  theological  views  of  his  contemporaries. 
If  we  were  to  judge  of  his  writing  by  the  style  of  tlie  volumes 
now'  before  us,  we  should  say  it  is  slipshod  and  careless, 
though  humorous.  He  probably  wrote  better  at  other  times 
and  in  other  j)laces.  But  both  as  a  writer  and  a  thinker  he 
must  be  ranked  far  below  his  brother.  Dr.  James  B.  Mozley, 
the  late  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  His  life¬ 
long  experience  as  a  journalist  accounts  for  some  shortcomings 
as  w'ell  as  for  some  of  his  merits  as  a  writer.  It  has  put 
him  so  effectually  on  his  guard  against  dulness  as  to  tem])t 
him  to  undue  efibrts  to  be  always  bright  and  sparkling. 
^Matters  even  of  importance  are  rather  touched  lightly  than 
handled  with  adequate  seriousness ;  and  ^Ir.  Mozley  is  more 
anxious  for  dramatic  grouping  than  for  the  clear  sequence  of 
his  narratives.  The  same  cause  has  led  him  into  not  a  few' 
useless  digressions  and  exaggerations.  It  has  exposed  him  to 
charges  of  inaccuracy  in  sjieaking  of  Archbisluq)  M’hatcly, 
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of  Sir  .lames  Stephen,  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  others.  It  lias  betrayed  him  Into  some  inexact  statements 
about  his  brother-in-law.  Cardinal  Newman.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  mi"ht  have  steered  clear  of  some  of  these  reefs 
and  rocks  had  he  availed  himself  of  means  at  his  disposal — 
in  other  words,  if  he  had  bestowed  upon  his  task  the  time 
whiclu  beyond  doubt  it  needed.  He  insists,  indeed,  with  some 
earnestness,  that  his  book  consists  of  reminiscences,  and  re- 
ininiscenccs  only. 

‘  I  possess  a  great  mass  of  letters,  journals,  and  other  documents 
that  might  have  helped  to  make  these  volumes  a  little  more  interesting 
and  more  authentic.  Hut  I  have  now  only  a  small  remainder  of  my 
eyesight — one  eye  gone  and  not  much  left  of  the  other — while  my 
prospects  of  life  and  strength  are  also  a  small  and  doubtful  remainder. 
I  should  soon  have  lost  mysidf  had  I  attempted  to  penetrate  into  all 
tliLs  buried  material.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  t).) 

AVe  regret  that  he  shoulil  have  had  this  fear,  or  that,  having 
it,  he  should  not  have  shrunk  from  entering  into  details  with 
regard  to  the  Cardinal’s  early  life,  unless  he  had  something 
like  a  certitude  of  the  exactness  of  his  picture.  To  the 
outward  world  it  is  of  comparatively  little  moment  whether 
Dr.  Newman’s  mother  belonged  to  one  school  of  religious 
thought  or  to  another;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  influences 
which  moulded  or  may  have  moulded  his  childhood  must  affect 
our  judgment  of  his  career  as  a  whole.  For  a  long  time  he 
showed  a  marked  leaning  to  the  party  which  was  known  as  the 
Evangelical.  Later  on,  he  was  for  a  long  time  the  champion 
of  the  theories  of  churchmanship  specially  insisted  on  by  the 
great  Cai’oline  divines.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  importance 
to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  the  channel  by  Avhich  he  passed  from  one 
stage  of  his  religious  life  to  another.  On  this  point  we  learn 
something  from  his  ‘  Apologia ;  ’  we  gather  something  more 
from  the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Mozley,  who  regrets  that  in  his 
‘  biography  ’  ‘  Newman  has  not  done  justice  to  his  early  ad- 
*  ventures  and  sallies  into  the  domains  of  thought,  ])oiitics, 
‘  fancy,  and  taste.’  To  this  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that  the 
‘  A])oIogia  ’  was  not  meant  to  be  a  biography,  and  that  an 
enumeration  of  his  accomplishments  In  music  and  poetry  would 
have  been  out  of  jdacc  in  it.  Hut  if  the  ‘  Apologia  ’  docs 
not  in  terms  contradict,  it  gives  no  direct  countenance  to  IMr. 
Mozlcy’s  statement  that  Airs.  Newman,  born  of  a  Huguenot 
family,  ‘  was  from  first  to  last  thoroughly  loyal  to  her  family 
‘  traditions,  and  all  the  early  teaching  of  her  children  was  that 
‘  modified  Calvinism  which  retained  the  vVsscmbly’s  Catechism 
‘  as  a  text,  but  put  into  young  hands  AVatts,  Baxter,  Scott, 
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‘  Ilomaine,  Xewton,  ]Milner — iiulced,  any  writer  who  seemed 
‘  to  believe  and  feel  what  he  wrote  about.’ 

Calvinism,  even  in  a  modified  form,  is  not  so  pleasant  a  creed 
as  to  leave  room  for  dissatisfaction  if  anyone  can  he  shown  not 
to  be  imbued  with  it ;  and  in  the  ^Vsscmbly’s  Catechism  it 
still  exhibits  features  so  shocking  that  we  can  well  understand  j 
the  indignation  which  the  imputation  of  it  would  rouse  in  j 
minds  fur  whom  it  has  no  attraction.  The  Catechism  states,  in 
the  broadest  and  baldest  way,  the  severance  of  mankind  into 
the  small  body  of  the  elect  who  must  be  saved  in  spite  of 
themselves,  and  the  larger  body  of  the  reprobate  whose  ruin 
even  Divine  power  is  unable  to  avert.  AVc  welcome,  there¬ 
fore,  the  assurance  of  jMr.  Francis  Xcwman  that  INIrs.  Xew- 
man  was  free  of  all  leanings  to  Calvinism  in  any  shape  ;  nor 
are  we  sorry  to  learn  that  she  never  introduced,  either  to  him, 
or,  as  he  believes,  to  any  of  her  children,  any  one  of  the  books 
named  by  jNIr.  jSIozley.  Not  only  is  it,  he  declares,  untrue  that 
she  tauglit  him  or  them  the  Assembly’s  Catechism,  but  he  is 
not  aware  that  he  has  ever  seen  it,  while  he  is  quite  sure  that 
in  his  father’s  house  he  never  heard  of  its  name  or  its  existence. 
On  this  subject  Ave  have  in  the  ‘  Apologia  ’  only  the  following 
sentence : — 

‘  I  was  brought  up  from  a  child  to  tiike  groat  delight  in  reading  the 
Bible  ;  but  1  had  no  formed  religious  convictions  till  I  Avas  fifteen.  Of 
course  1  had  perfect  knoAvledge  of  my  catechism.’ 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  AA’ords  ‘  my  catechism  ’  must 
denote  the  catechism  Avhich  he  Avould  rcgai’d  as  his  OAvn  so 
long  as  he  remained  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  this  catechism,  it  is  quite  certain,  could  not  be  that  of  the 
Assembly  of  Westminster.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  jirecisely  Avhat  may  be  meant  by  the  absence  or  lack  of 
formed  religious  oinnions  in  his  early  youth.  If  avc  foIloAV 
jNIr.  jMozley,  Ave  shall  sujipose  that  Dr.  NcAvnian  refei's  to  the 
sudden  jiassage  from  death  to  life,  from  deliberate  rebellion  to 
absolute  submission,  from  love  of  iniquity  to  love  of  goodness, 
Avhich,  according  to  certain  schools,  is  the  immediate  result  of 
the  instantaneous  conversion  Avrought  In  the  elect  and  in  these 
alone.  ‘  He  expected,’  IMr.  JMozley  tells  us,  ‘  to  be  “  con- 
‘  “  verted ;  ”  in  due  time  he  Avas  “  converted ;  ”  and  the  day 
‘  and  hour  of  his  conversion  he  has  ever  remembered,  and  no 
‘  doubt  observed.’  This  description  scarcely  tallies  Avith  the 
account  in  the  ‘  A])ologia,’  Avhich  speaks  only  of  a  ‘  great 
•  change  of  thought.’ 

O  O 

‘  I  fell  under  the  influences  of  a  definite  creed,  and  received  into  my 
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intellect  impressions  of  dogma  which,  through  God's  mercy,  have  never 
been  effaced  or  obscured.’ 

Hut  far  from  adding  that  the  exact  moment  of  the  change 
has  beeit  commemorated  continuously  to  the  present  time,  l)r. 
Newman  goes  on  to  say  that  the  feeling  itself,  in  its  Cal- 
vinistic  aspect,  soon  passed  aw’ay.  The  reason  for  its  thus 
vanishing  is  obvious.  lie  had  never  embraced  the  negative 
side  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  conversion.  lie  looked  upon 
himself  as  predestined  to  salvation ;  he  thought  of  others  as 
‘  simply  passed  over,  not  predestined  to  eternal  death,’  adding 
that,  like  his  beloved  teacher,  Thomas  Scott,  of  Aston  Sandford, 
he  rejected  the  latter  proposition  as  a  detestable  doctrine. 

The  passage  is  significant  as  showing  the  pertinacity  Avith 
which  L)r.  Newman  has  always  clung  to  the  idea  of  dogma  as 
the  declaration  of  an  external  visible  authority,  not  as  the 
statement  of  truth  Avhich  remains  unaffected  whether  it  be 
declared  by  such  an  authority  or  not.  We  can  therefore  take 
these  sentences  along  with  Air.  ^lozley’s  declaration,  elsewhere 
made,  that  ‘  Newman  was  always  for  a  thorough  religious  con- 
‘  version,  Avitli  a  real  sense  of  it ;  a  deep  sense  of  the  necessity 
‘  of  doctrinal  truths,  and  an  absolute  devotion  to  its  claims.’ 
But  iMr.  jSIozley  had  spoken  of  conversion  at  the  outset  as  an 
instantaneous  passage  from  one  type  of  character  to  another ; 
and  this  we  fail  to  reconcile  with  a  later  passage  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Newman  as  maintaining  such  a  change  to  be  im- 
j)Ossiblc,  and  as  claiming  for  himself  ‘  to  have  been  substantially 
‘  the  same  fi’om  first  to  last,  only  in  progress  and  development; 
‘  under  heaven-sent  guidances,  impulse,  and  .assistance.’  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  charge  of  inconsistency  may  apply 
both  to  Mr.  Mozlcy  and  to  Dr.  Newman.  The  latter,  it  seems, 
Avas  disposed  not  merely  to  approve  the  notion  of  a  Yorkshire 
schoolmaster  that  men  never  change,  but  to  formulate  a  theory 
accounting  I'or  deaths  chronologically  premature.  I’ei’sons  so 
removed  had  done,  he  supposed,  all  the  good  they  could  do  or 
Avere  likely  to  do,  and  they  Avere  suddenly  Avithdi’a’.vn  because 
they  Avould  do  no  more  or  could  do  no  more,  although  the  pro¬ 
longed  life  of  many  Avho  had  altogether  survived  their  Avork 
Avas  a  fact  calling  not  less  urgently  for  an  explanation.  There 
is,  in  truth,  no  difficulty  in  framing  theories  which  account  for 
certain  sets  of  i)henomena  only ;  and  the  illustrations  of  such 
theories  may  exhibit  no  little  humour.  Such  an  illustration, 
Ave  are  told.  Dr.  NeAvman  gave,  Avhen  Mr.  Mozley’s  servant 
drove  him  in  a  jmny  trap  from  Cholderton  to  Salisbury,  eleven 
miles. 

‘  The  poor  man,  Avho  Avas  gardener,  and  always  had  a  good  deal  to 
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say  about  the  country  and  tilings  in  general,  talked  the  whole  way. 
The  next  letter  from  Newman  ended  with,“  Pony  went  well ;  so  did 
“  Meacher’s  tongue.  Shoot  them  both.  They  will  never  be  better 
“  than  they  are  now  !  ”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  209.) 

An  Inconsistency  still  more  marked  is  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  most  consiiicuous  figures  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Oxford  movement,  llichard  Ilurrell  Fronde  has  left 
behind  him  a  rejiiitation  such  as  the  most  rigid  of  sacevdotalists 
might  rejoice  to  attain ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  Hilde¬ 
brand  or  Becket  to  unite  the  most  extravagant  ecclesiastical 
pretensions  with  extreme  hatred  of  other  religious  bodies 
which  put  forth  like  claims,  and  in  such  instances  there  is  in 
truth  no  difference  of  opinion,  except  as  to  the  geographical 
centre  of  power.  Froude,  therefore,  might  Insist  on  these 
jiretenslons,  and  yet  remain  an  Anglican  of  the  Anglicans. 
The  only  question  is  whether  he  did  so  or  did  not.  Mr. 
IMozley  speaks  of  him  as  always  somewhat  in  advance  of 
Xewman,  but  still  as  returning  from  his  cruise  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  in  1833  ‘  more  utterly  set  against  Boman  Catholics 
‘  than  he  had  been  before.  His  conclusion  was  that  they  held 
‘  the  truth  in  uni'ighteousness  ;  that  they  were  wretched 
‘  Tridcntincs  everywhere  and,  of  course,  ever  since  the  llefor- 
‘  Illation ;  that  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  the  clergy  was 
‘  such  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  believe  what  they 
‘  professed  ;  that  they  were  idolaters  in  the  sense  of  substitut- 
‘  ing  easy  and  good-natured  divinities  for  the  God  of  Truth 
‘  and  Holiness.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  304.)  In  his  ‘  liemains  ’  Froude 
was  allowed  to  s])eak  unreservedly  for  himself.  No  attempt 
was  made  by  his  editors  to  soften  or  modify  any  of  his  utter¬ 
ances  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  !Mr.  IMozley  remarks,  they  were 
right,  ‘  for  no  one  ever  charged,  or  could  now  charge,  on 
‘  Froude  that  his  expressions  had  brought  anyone  to  Horae, 
‘  or  could  doubt  that  Froude  himself  was  Anglican  to  the  last.’ 

With  this  we  need  only  contrast  the  following  sentences  in 
Dr.  Newman’s  ‘  Apologia.’  Froude,  we  are  here  told, 

‘  had  an  intellect  as  critical  and  logical  as  it  was  speculative  and  bold. 
Dying  prematurely,  as  he  did,  and  in  the  conflict  and  transition  st.ato 
of  opinions,  his  religious  views  never  reached  their  ultimate  conclusion, 
by  the  very  reason  of  their  multitude  and  their  depth.  Ilis  opinions 
arrested  and  influenced  me,  even  when  they  did  not  gain  my  assent. 
He  prol’e.ssed  openly  his  admiration  of  the  Church  of  liome  and  his 
hatred  of  the  Reformers.  ...  He  felt  scorn  of  the  maxim,  “  The 
“  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,”  and  ho 
gloried  in  accepting  tradition  as  a  main  instrument  of  religious 
teaching.’  * 
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It  seems,  imleed,  strange  that  the  portrait  of  irurrell 
Froude  drawn  by  Newman  in  the  ‘  Apologia  ’  slionld  not  have 
led  ^Ir.  ]Mozley  to  reconsider  some  statements  which  he  ad¬ 
vances  with  absolute  confidence.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
tendency  Homewards,  or  in  any  other  direction,  may  exist  for 
a  time  without  being  known  to  those  who  are  affected  by  it ; 
and  in  the  same  way  Newman’s  language  in  ISd.'}  may  have 
given  no  signs  of  steps  to  be  taken  some  years  later ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  a  strong  loaning  to,  and  indeed  a  preference 
for,  the  Roman  Church,  was  for  Ilurrell  Froude  no  reason  for 
deserting  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
from  him  Newman  learnt  to  regard  this  position  as  legitimate. 

‘  It  is  difficult,’  he  says,  ‘  to  enumerate  the  precise  additions  to  my 
theological  creed  which  I  derived  from  a  friend  to  whom  I  owe  so 
much.  lie  made  me  look  with  admiration  towards  the  Church  of 
Eome,  and  in  the  sjxme  degree  to  dislike  the  Keformation.  He  fixed 
deep  in  me  the  idea  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  he  led  me 
gradually  to  believe  in  the  lieal  Presence.’  * 

It  is  little  better  than  a  quibble  to  pretend  that  minds  in 
such  a  state  are  not  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  dogmatic 
system  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  honesty  of  men  who  with 
such  convictions  retain  their  position  in  the  English  Church  is 
another  question  which  cannot  be  settled  quite  so  easily 
]»erhaps  as  !Mr.  ^lozley  seems  to  think.  Such  conduct  may 
be  made  to  look  very  black;  but,  the  aspect  being  changed, 
it  may  assume  a  fairer  hue.  Speaking  of  some  F rench  priests 
Avhom  he  met  at  Caen  in  1843,  Mr.  ]\Iozley  tells  us  that  ‘they 
‘  took  it  for  granted  that  Newman  would  join  their  communion, 
‘  and  that  he  was  only  lingering  in  order  to  bring  more  with 
‘  him  in  the  end.’ 

‘This,’ he  adds,  ‘they  seemed  to  think  a  natural  and  jn-oper  jwo- 
ceeding;  and  I  should  doubt  whether  there  exists  a  Frenchman 
capable  of  thinking  otherwise.  It  may  seem  unwarrantable  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  a  great  and  gallant  nation  a  moral  code  which  few  Englishmen 
will  be  found  to  tolerate  ;  but  France  is  a  military  nation,  and  has  also 
ever  been  divided  into  parties  practically  at  war,  and  observing  the  old 
maxim  that  all  is  fair  in  love  and  in  war.  We  Engli.dimcn  hardly 
know  what  a  great  blessing  we  enjoy  in  being  able,  upon  the  whole,  to 
observe  the  code  of  honour,  even  while  we  disagree.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  2'Jl.) 

This  is  one  of  the  taunts  against  France  and  Frcnclimen 
Avhich  Mr.  Mozley  tlirows  out  from  time  to  time  with  dis¬ 
creditable  rashness.  Yet  it  appears  from  his  grotesque 
account  of  his  visit  to  Normandy  that  he  was  profoundly 

*  Apologia,  p.  {57. 
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ignorant  of  the  language  ami  the  manners  of  the  French 
people,  and  he  seems  never  before  to  have  been  inside  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  seems  to  us  the  height  of  fatuous 
impertinence  to  assume  tliat  ‘  •vve  Englishmen  ’  have  a  sense  of 
honour  to  which  the  French  cannot  attain  because  they  are 
‘  a  military  nation ;  ’  and  certainly  that  high  sense  of  honour 
was  not  universal  amongst  Mr.  ^lozlcy’s  priestly  friends  and 
associates. 

For  at  this  very  time  Mr.  Spencer,  afterwards  known  more 
widely  as  Father  Ignatius,  was  urging  on  his  party  precisely 
the  conduct  which  commended  itself  to  the  priests  at  Caen. 

‘  Let  us  remain  quietly  for  some  years  till,  by  God’s  blessing, 

‘  the  ears  of  Englishmen  are  become  accustomed  to  hear  the 
‘  name  of  Rome  pronounced  with  I’everence.  At  the  end  of 
‘  this  term  you  will  soon  see  the  fruits  of  our  patience.’  In 
truth,  wherever  there  is  compromise,  we  must  expect  to  see 
the  terms  on  which  it  rests  strained  from  time  to  time  at  either 
end.  That  there  are  elements  of  compromise  both  in  the 
articles  and  in  the  formularies  of  the  English  Church,  is  a  fact 
beyond  question ;  and  the  large  extent  to  which  the  com¬ 
promise  may  be  lawfully,  though  not  honourably,  carried  in  the 
direction  of  Roman  teaching,  has  been  authoritatively  laid 
down  in  the  Rennett  judgment.  AVhether  the  amount  of 
liberty  exercised  by  the  Vicar  of  Frome  would  have  perma¬ 
nently  satisfied  !Mr.  Spencer,  we  may  w'ell  doubt ;  but  that 
there  are  honest  English  gentlemen  who  cannot  see  Avhy  the 
terms  of  compromise  may  not  be  interpreted  as  indulgently 
on  the  side  of  Laud  as  on  that  of  Baxter,  we  cannot  doubt  at 
all ;  and  the  admiration  for  Rome  on  the  one  side  balances  the 
admiration  of  nonconformity  on  the  other. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  value  of  the  reminiscences  -which 
form  the  bulk  of  these  volumes  must  be  tested  in  details 
affecting  personal  interests  and  feelings,  and  sometimes  trench¬ 
ing  on  })ainful  topics.  But  the  necessity  exists ;  and  only  by 
seeing  how  matters  stand  in  two  or  three  instances  can  we 
reasonably  convince  ourselves  that  careful  examination  may 
produce  the  same  results  in  others.  The  Avorld  has  already 
(lealt  somewhat  freely  with  the  relations,  or  the  supposed 
relations,  between  Cardinal  Xewman  and  his  brother  Mr. 
Francis  Xew^man.  Such  relations  need,  of  course,  the  most 
delicate  handling;  and  here  assuredly  Mr.  Mozley  would  have 
done  well  to  try  his  own  memory  by  the  impressions  left  on 
those  of  whom  he  was  speaking.  The  matter  is  not  one  of 
intrinsic  importance.  The  public  is  not  greatly  concerned 
in  determining  the  degrees  of  cleverness  or  other  qualities 
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ill  a  fiimlly.  l>iit  wlien  two  brothers  have  won  for  themselves 
a  name,  wlien  in  different  directions  they  have  exercised  a 
large  inHuenee  on  the  thought  of  the  age,  it  becomes  doubly 
imprudent  to  commit  to  paper  recollections  which  may  not  he 
trustworthy.  Mr.  Mozlcy  is  anxious  to  make  good  what  he 
regards  as  serious  omissions  in  Dr.  Newman’s  ‘  Apologia,’ 
forgetting  that  that  work  contains  jirofessedly  a  history  not  of 
his  life,  but  only  of  his  religions  opinions  ;  and  for  this  reason 
he  speaks  of  the  school  at  Ealing,  in  which  Newman  rose 
almost  at  a  bound  to  the  head,  ‘  where,  before  long,  he  was 
‘  followed  by  his  no  less  remarkable  and  even  more  precocious 
‘  brother,  Frank  Newman.  From  boyhood  the  two  brothers 
‘  had  taken  the  opposite  sides  on  every  possible  question,  and 
‘  perhajis  the  fact  that  one  of  the  born  .disputants  was  more 
‘  than  four  5’ears  younger  than  the  other  accounts  somewhat 
‘  for  their  rcsjicctive  lines  of  divergence.  If  they  argued  at 
‘  all  on  an  equality,  the  younger  must  be  the  cleverer,  the 
‘  elder  more  mature.’  On  this  point  Dr.  Newman,  in  his 
‘Apologia,’  says  nothing;  nor  is  this  descrI))tion  warranted  by 
any  statements  of  Mr.  Francis  Newman  in  his  ‘  Phases  of 
‘  Faith.’  It  seems,  in  truth,  to  be  far  removed  from  fact. 
The  precocity  was  exhibited  not  by  the  younger  brother,  but 
by  the  elder,  who  soon  found  himself  in  circumstances  ivhich 
forced  him  into  a  jircmature  leadership.  The  brothers  started 
from  a  common  ground,  where  a  general  agreement  left  no 
room  for  anything  like  angry  debate  or  ])ainful  argument, 
until  the  mind  of  the  elder  began  to  show  that  the  impression 
of  the  Augustinlan  City  of  God  was  already  deeply  engraven 
u])on  it.  The  difference  began  when  the  elder  formulated 
his  ideas  of  an  external  infallible  authority  in  matters  of 
faitli ;  but  even  when  this  was  met  by  the  counter  assertion 
that  the  choice  between  Home  and  Canterbury  as  such  an 
authority  was  a  mere  geograidilcal  accident,  there  was  nothing 
of  that  prolonged  disputing  on  which  ^Ir.  iMozlcy  lays  stress. 

The  banquet  to  which  iMr.  Mozley  invites  Ids  readers  is 
both  rich  and  v.arled ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  entertain¬ 
ment  places  us  altogether  at  our  ease.  If  all  the  personages 
of  whom  he  speaks  were  wholly  unknown  to  ns,  we  might 
resign  ourselves  to  the  comfortable  supposition  that  his  judg¬ 
ments  of  them  are  to  all  intents  and  ])urposes  just  and  right. 
I  Jut  each  fresh  mistake  abates  our  confidence,  while  it  makes 
us  feel  that  INIr.  Alozley’s  reliance  on  his  power  of  recollection 
is  vastly  too  great.  lie  remembers  the  enthusiastic  jiraises 
bestowed  on  Arnold  by  llugby  boys  during  their  Oxford 
residence,  and  the  wealth  of  oracular  sayings  for  which  they 
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professed  themselves  indebted  to  him.  ‘  Had  I  memory,’  he 
adds,  ‘or  had  I  kept  a  journal,  I  shoidd  now  be  able  to 
‘  reproduce  hundreds  of  them.’  But  the  lack  of  memory  and 
the  absence  of  a  journal  are  serious  hindrances  for  an  historian, 
and  such  admissions  do  not  allay  our  fears.  "With  some  feelings 
of  wonder  Ave  read  of  Rugby  as  giving  itself  up,  after  Dr.  AVooll’s 
time,  to  ‘  historical  and  philosophical  speculations,’  and  it  is  not 
without  amusement  that  we  come  across  some  remarks  on  the 
relation  of  a  public  schoolboy  to  his  head  master.  Mr.  Mozley 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  application  to  Arnold  for  the 
admission  of  his  brother  James,  the  future  Divinity  Professor,  to 
Rugby.  The  boy  Avas  a  fcAv  months  too  old  ;  and  Mr.  Mozley 
Avas  reconciled  to  the  decision,  Avhich  at  first  keenly  disap¬ 
pointed  him,  by  the  fact  that  his  brother  had  a  hesitation  in  his 
speech,  and,  moreover,  that  there  were  ‘  some  points  of  fatal 
‘  resemblance  ’  betAveen  him  and  Arnold.  ‘  Both  were  inde- 
‘  pendent  in  their  opinions  and  quick  in  their  tempers.  It 
‘  Avas  only  sixteen  years  after  this  that  my  brother  published 
‘  in  the  “  Christian  Remembrancer  ”  an  exceedingly  able  and 
‘  interesting  revieAv  of  Arnold’s  “  Life  and  Correspondence  ” 

‘  by  Stanley.’  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  dangerous 
controversies  Avere  not  much  to  be  dreaded  bctAveen  the  pupil 
and  the  teacher;  and  long  before  the  sixteen  years  Avere 
ended  he  might  be  qualified  not  merely  to  Avrite  a  revieAv  of 
his  life,  but  to  take  i)art  in  his  Avork  at  Rugby.  With  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  the  school  again,  Mr.  ^lozley’s  memory 
must  have  played  him  false.  His  brother,  Ave  are  told,  Avould 
not  have  been  content  to  be  in  any  lower  form  than  the 
highest  —  ‘that  is,  Arnold’s  OAvn  Twenty.’  This  phrase  is 
explained  in  another  j)assage,  Avhich  tells  us  that 

‘  Arnold  Avas  now  conducting:  Ilugby  on  the  principle  of  selection, 
.adaptation,  and  careliil  manipidation.  lie  Avas  sending  away  every 
boy  not  likely  to  do  good  to  himself  or  to  the  school.  Contenting 
himself  Avith  a  general  oversight  of  the  rest,  he  chiefly  devoted  himself 
to  the  tAventy  boys  most  qualified  to  benefit  by  his  instruction.  lie 
also  innov.ated  considerably  on  the  old  routine  of  books  and  studies. 
It  is  impossible  to  im.agine  a  greater  innovation  than  to  occupy  lads 
of  sixteen  and  under  in  the  unfathomable  problems  of  Niebuhr’s 
“  Roman  History.”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  255.) 

This  passage  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  In¬ 
accuracies  into  Avhich  a  Avriter  Avith  a  singukr,  if  not  a  fatal, 
facility  for  ptiinting  rapidly  and  broadly  may  fall.  Had  he 
said  that  Arnold  did  not  hesitate  to  send  aAvay  a  boy  Avho  Avas 
manifestly  doing  himself  or  the  school  harm,  he  Avould  have  hit 
the  mark  fairly  enough.  Had  he  looked  at  Stanley’s  ‘  Life  of 
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Arnold,’  he  would  have  seen  there  that  the  head  master’s  form 
was  the  Sixth,  and  not  the  Twenty,  which  Avas  entrusted  to 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Bonamy  Price ;  and  had  he  cared  to  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  the  teaching  of  the  school  forty  years  ago, 
he  Avould  have  found  that  Niebuhr’s  ‘  Homan  History  ’  Avas  not  a 
text-book  for  the  Sixth,  and  therefore  not  for  any  other  form, 
and  that  the  business  of  the  boys  was  to  get  up  their  lessons  in 
Herodotus,  Livy,  or  any  other  author,  as  best  they  could,  and 
then  to  benefit  by  such  instruction  as  their  more  Avidely-read 
teacher  could  impart  to  them.  Lastly,  had  he  spent  a  little 
time  on  the  historical  criticism  of  the  last  thirty  years,  he 
might  haA'e  learnt  that  Niebuhr’s  ‘  Roman  History  ’  is  not  a 
storehouse  of  unfathomable  problems,  but  little  more,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  than  a  house  of  cards,  very  rudely  shaken,  if  not 
demolished,  by  the  unsparing  scrutiny  of  Sir  ComeAvall  LcAvis. 

Arnold,  hoAvever,  AA-as  a  thinker  as  avcII  as  a  teacher,  a  Christian 
as  Avell  as  an  historian,  Avith  very  decided  vicAVS  on  the  nature 
of  Christianity,  faith,  and  religion,  and  on  his  duty  AA'ith 
reference  to  them.  It  AA'as  not  for  him  to  keep  silence  if  there 
were  evils  in  Church  or  State  Avhich  called  for  correction; 
still  less  could  he  fail  to  lift  up  his  voice  and  cry  aloud  if 
he  saAV  any  possessed  by  beliefs  Avhich  seemed  to  him  to 
strike  at  the  very  roots  of  all  trust  in  God  and  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  Avorld.  Such  a  danger  he  thought  that  he 
saw  in  the  groAvth  of  a  party  at  Oxford  Avhich  made  human 
salvation  depend  on  the  perfection  and  soundness  of  an  or¬ 
ganisation  Avhich  appeared  to  him  a  mere  mechanism.  These 
convictions  he  expressed  Avith  irrepressible  earnestness,  and 
with  a  vehemence  Avhich  his  opponents  could  not  fail  to  regard 
as  excessive  and  unAvarrantable.  It  AA’as  his  belief  that  all 
Christendom  and  all  mankind  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  Avho 
is  dealing  Avith  each  mercifully  and  justly,  and  that  their 
condition  in  His  sight  is  determined  by  the  sincerity  of  their 
motives  and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  not  ])i-imarily  by 
their  position  in  any  ecclesiastical  system  ;  that  Church  order 
and  Church  government  are,  like  all  order  and  government, 
indispensably  necessary,  that  they  may  be  inestimable  blessings, 
or  may  become  instruments  of  perversion  and  corruption,  and 
that  they  must  inevitably  become  the  latter  in  the  proportion  in 
which  the  letter  is  in  any  matter  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  shadow  is  treated  as  if  it  were  the  substance. 
Believing  that  this,  and  only  this,  could  be  the  result  of  the 
new  Oxford  teaching,  hoAv  could  he  do  otherAvisc  than  speak 
out  plainly  and  strongly?  Without  holding  that  the  Avhole 
Avork  of  the  Reformation  AV’as  j)erfect,  he  could  yet  insist  that. 
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if  the  new  teaching  should  prevail,  the  great  uprising  against 
the  ecclesiastical  despotism  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have 
gone  for  nothing  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  his  antagonists 
should  have  been  much  offended  by  his  words,  when  it  was 
their  secret  or  avowed  determination  that  it  should  go  for 
nothing.  But  strong  words,  no  doubt,  carry  a  sting,  and  the 
article  which  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal*  gave  utterance  to 
all  that  he  felt  was  rendered  perhaps  still  more  stinging  by  a 
title  not  devised  by  himself.  If  his  language  was  too  personal, 
this  was  a  matter  for  regret ;  but  no  evil  could  be  more  serious, 
and  he  could  not  meet  it  Avlth  any  weapons  which  would  be 
manifestly  unsuited  to  such  a  warfare.  He  could  not  describe 
as  insignificant  a  struggle  which  might,  he  feared,  tax  all  the 
powers  of  the  combatants  engaged  in  it ;  nor  could  he  treat 
with  contempt  men  whose  sincerity  and  zeal  gave  to  their 
work  its  dangerous  and  deadly  impetus.  But  Sir.  Mozley  is 
under  the  impression  that  Arnold  relied  chiefly  on  these 
weapons  of  contempt  and  ridicule ;  and  mingling  the  words  of 
some  among  his  pupils,  followers,  or  friends  with  his  own,  he 
has  made  Arnold  responsible  for  them  all.  Hence  we  are 
told  that  Arnold  tried  to  crush  the  movement  with  social 
contempt. 

‘  Unhappily,  the  most  distinguished  of  his  pupils  believed  themselves 
justified  in  sjiying  everything  he  had  said,  and  they  described  Newman 
as  an  unknown  person  at  Oxford,  seen  in  the  pulpit  once  a  week,  and 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  world,  that  is  “  society.”  In  a  certain 
sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  Apostles  and  the  fathers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  were  not  in  society,  socially  known  and  insignificant.  In 
that  sense  the  studiously  contemptuous  expressions  of  Arnold  and 
some  of  his  pupils  may  be  true.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  d95.) 

lu  words  still  stronger  we  are  informed  that ‘when  Arnold 
‘  discharged  his  torrent  of  abuse  at  Xewman  and  his  friends, 
‘  the  worst  thing  he  had  to  say  of  them  was  that  they  were 
‘  nobodles  in  Oxford ;  almost  unknown  there  ;  not  in  society, 
‘  hardly  indeed  admissible,  so  he  insinuated.’ 

Such  statements  assuredly  ought  not  to  come  without  a 
reference.  The  method  of  insinuation  was  one  with  which 
Arnold  was  not  familiar ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
Mr.  Mozley  measures  the  severity  of  adverse  criticism.  To 
be  told  that  we  arc  nobodies  is  scarcely  so  Intolerable  a  rebuke 
as  to  be  told  that  our  theories  are  ‘  incompatible  with  all  sound 
‘  notions  of  law  and  government,’  and  that  we  are  ‘  substi- 
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Arnold,’  he  would  have  seen  there  that  the  head  master’s  form 
was  the  Sixth,  and  not  the  Twenty,  which  Avas  entrusted  to 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Bonainy  Price ;  and  had  he  cared  to  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  the  teaching  of  the  school  forty  years  ago, 
he  Avould  have  found  that  Niebuhr’s  ‘  Roman  History  ’  Avas  not  a 
text-book  for  the  Sixth,  and  therefore  not  for  any  other  form, 
and  that  the  business  of  the  boys  AA-as  to  get  up  their  lessons  in 
Herodotus,  Livy,  or  any  other  author,  as  best  they  could,  and 
then  to  benefit  by  such  instruction  as  their  more  Avidely-read 
teacher  could  impart  to  them.  Lastly,  had  he  spent  a  little 
time  on  the  historical  criticism  of  the  last  thirty  years,  he 
might  haA'e  learnt  that  Niebuhr’s  ‘  Roman  History  ’  is  not  a 
stoi’ehouse  of  unfathomable  problems,  but  little  more,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  than  a  house  of  cards,  A’ery  rudely  shaken,  if  not 
demolished,  by  the  unsparing  scrutiny  of  Sir  ComeAvall  LeAvis. 

Arnold,  hoAvever,  AV’as  a  thinker  as  Avell  as  a  teacher,  a  Christian 
as  Avell  as  an  historian,  Avith  A’ery  decided  vieAvs  on  the  nature 
of  Christianity,  faith,  and  religion,  and  on  his  duty  Avith 
reference  to  them.  It  Avas  not  for  him  to  keep  silence  if  there 
were  evils  in  Church  or  State  Avhich  called  for  correction; 
still  less  could  he  fail  to  lift  up  his  voice  and  cry  aloud  if 
he  saAV  any  possessed  by  beliefs  Avhich  seemed  to  him  to 
strike  at  the  very  roots  of  all  trust  in  God  and  in  the  moral 
goA'ernment  of  the  Avorld.  Such  a  danger  he  thought  that  he 
saw  in  the  groAvth  of  a  party  at  Oxford  Avhich  made  human 
salvation  depend  on  the  perfection  and  soundness  of  an  or¬ 
ganisation  Avhich  appeared  to  him  a  mere  mechanism.  These 
convictions  he  expressed  Avith  irrepressible  earnestness,  and 
with  a  A'ehemence  Avhich  his  opponents  could  not  fail  to  regard 
as  excessive  and  unAvarrantable.  It  AA-as  his  belief  that  all 
Christendom  and  all  mankind  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  avIio 
is  dealing  Avith  each  mercifully  and  justly,  and  that  their 
condition  in  His  sight  is  determined  by  the  sincerity  of  their 
motives  and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  not  primarily  by 
their  position  in  any  ecclesiastical  system  ;  that  Church  order 
and  Church  government  are,  like  all  order  and  government, 
indispensably  necessary,  that  they  may  be  inestimable  blessings, 
or  may  become  instruments  of  perversion  and  corruption,  and 
that  they  must  inevitably  become  the  latter  in  the  proportion  in 
which  the  letter  is  in  any  matter  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  shadoAV  is  treated  as  if  it  Avere  the  substance. 
Believing  that  this,  and  only  this,  could  be  the  result  of  the 
new  Oxford  teaching,  Iioav  could  he  do  otherwise  than  speak 
out  plainly  and  strongly?  Without  holding  that  the  Avhole 
work  of  the  Reformation  was  ])erfect,  he  could  yet  insist  that. 
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if  the  new  teaching  should  prevail,  the  great  uprising  against 
the  ecclesiastical  despotism  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have 
gone  for  nothing  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  his  antagonists 
should  have  been  much  offended  by  his  words,  when  it  was 
their  secret  or  avowed  determination  that  it  should  go  for 
nothing.  But  strong  words,  no  doubt,  carry  a  sting,  and  the 
article  which  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal*  gave  utterance  to 
all  that  he  felt  was  rendered  perhaps  still  more  stinging  by  a 
title  not  devised  by  himself.  If  his  language  was  too  personal, 
this  was  a  matter  for  regret ;  but  no  evil  could  be  more  serious, 
and  he  could  not  meet  it  with  any  weapons  which  Avould  be 
manifestly  unsuited  to  such  a  warfare,  lie  could  not  describe 
as  insignificant  a  struggle  which  might,  he  feared,  tax  all  the 
powers  of  the  combatants  engaged  in  it ;  nor  could  he  treat 
with  contempt  men  whose  sincerity  and  zeal  gave  to  their 
work  its  dangerous  and  deadly  impetus.  But  Mr.  Mozley  is 
under  the  impression  that  Arnold  relied  chiefly  on  these 
weapons  of  contempt  and  ridicule ;  and  mingling  the  words  of 
some  among  his  pupils,  followers,  or  friends  with  his  own,  he 
has  made  Arnold  responsible  for  them  all.  Hence  we  are 
told  that  Arnold  tried  to  crush  the  movement  with  social 
contempt. 

‘  Unhappily,  the  most  distinguished  of  his  pupils  believed  themselves 
justified  in  stiying  everything  he  had  said,  and  they  described  Newman 
as  an  unknown  person  at  Oxford,  seen  in  the  pulpit  once  a  week,  and 
liaving  nothing  to  do  with  the  world,  that  is  “  society.”  In  a  certain 
sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  Apostles  and  the  fathers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  were  not  in  society,  socially  known  and  insignificant.  In 
that  sense  the  studiously  contemptuous  expressions  of  Arnold  and 
some  of  his  pupils  may  be  true.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  395.) 

In  Avords  still  stronger  we  are  informed  that  ‘  when  Arnold 
‘  discharged  his  torrent  of  abuse  at  XeAvman  and  his  friends, 
‘  the  Avorst  thing  he  had  to  say  of  them  Avas  that  they  Avere 
‘  nobodies  in  Oxford ;  almost  unknoAvu  there  ;  not  in  society, 
‘  hardly  indeed  admissible,  so  he  insinuated.’ 

Such  statements  assuredly  ought  not  to  come  Avithout  a 
reference.  The  method  of  insinuation  Avas  one  Avith  Avhich 
Arnold  was  not  familiar ;  and  Ave  are  at  a  loss  to  knoAV  hoAV 
Mr.  Mozley  measures  the  severity  of  adverse  criticism.  To 
be  told  that  avc  are  nobodies  is  scarcely  so  intolerable  a  rebuke 
as  to  be  told  that  our  theories  are  ‘  incomj)atible  Avith  all  sound 
‘  notions  of  laAv  and  government,’  and  that  Ave  are  ‘  substi- 
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‘  luting  a  ceremonial  for  a  spiritual  Christianity.’  In  this  lay 
the  gist  of  Arnold’s  censure  ;  and  to  suppose  that  it  lay  else¬ 
where  is  to  run  into  a  strange  misconception.  Mr.  Mozley  is 
surely  ascribing  to  Arnold  features  foreign  to  his  character, 
Avhen  he  speaks  of  him  as  having  a  special  turn  for  speculation 
and  a  special  lack  of  practical  aim.  In  the  following  words, 
at  any  rate,  we  have  little  more  than  an  imaginary  picture : — 

‘  Whether  as  private  tutor  or  as  liead  master  of  llugby,  Arnold  was 
engaged  in  the  most  laborious  and  engrossing  of  all  occupations,  seek¬ 
ing  occasional  relief  from  that  drudgery  by  cmiuiries  into  the  most 
conjectural  regions  of  history,  or  into  the  political  or  religious  problems 
of  the  future.  lie  thus  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own,  as  despotic  at  his 
writing-desk  as  in  his  school,  and  wielding  his  pen  as  if  it  were  a 
ferule.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  52.) 

Can  Mr.  Mozley  have  read  the  ‘  Homan  History,’  in  which, 
so  far  as  it  traverses  the  regions  of  conjecture,  Arnold  takes 
for  granted  that  the  work  has  all  been  rightly  done  by  another, 
whom  he  follows  accordingly,  while  he  hastens  onwards  him¬ 
self  to  find  his  full  enjoyment  in  recording  the  career  of 
Hannibal?  Can  he  have  spent  much  time  on  the  other 
writings  of  a  man  who  might  perhaps  with  greater  truth  be 
described  as  too  much  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  present  evils 
to  see  not  only  that  there  might  be  more  than  one  way 'of 
escaping  from  many  of  them,  but  that  the  sense  of  despair 
is  strengthened  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  teachings  of  the 
past  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future  ?  To  Mr.  Mozley 
all  that  Arnold  said  on  the  Tractarian  movement  involved 
a  ‘  ridiculous  misconception,’  wo  must  sui)pose,  of  Mr.  Newman 
and  his  allies ;  but  the  misconcejdions  are  not  altogether  on 
one  side.  Stanley’s  narrative  must  be  strangely  misleading,  if 
sundry  baitings  which  Arnold  is  here  said  to  have  under¬ 
gone  at  the  hands  of  the  Tory  clergyman,  Mr.  Litchfield, 
stirred  him  to  paroxysms  of  indignation. 

‘  Ilis  imagination  peoj)led  the  world  with  Litchfields,  and  he  could 
not  hear  of  the  slightest  contravention  of  his  opinions  without  imagin¬ 
ing  some  lively  animal  of  the  same  livel}’  sjxscie.s  about  to  spring  on 
him.  He  seemed  to  live  in  a  jungle,  where  every  moving  of  the  reeds 
was  fearfully  significant.’ 

Such  a  delusion,  however,  would  scarcely  be  greater  than 
that  of  Newman’s  friends,  if,  as  we  are  told,  they  ‘  had 
‘  accepted  the  character  of  Arnold  as  an  amiable  enthusiast, 
‘  drawn  in  by  Bunsen  .  .  .  but  stilt  true  to  his  ])rofessions  of 
‘  dovelike  sweetness  and  simplicity.’  There  was  nothing  even 
in  the  article  on  the  Oxford  Malignants  differing  in  kind  from 
what  he  had  said  before  and  what  he  said  afterwards.  It 
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fui’nished  no  Avarrant  for  the  inference  that  it  expressed  the 
‘  indignation  of  a  man  disappointed  of  a  mighty  ambition,’ 
and  still  less  that  it  is  the  language  of  a  man  Avho  denudes 
himself  of  his  Christian  livery  on  entering  the  anonymous 
arena.  Nor  is  there  any  more  solid  groundwork  for  the  fancy 
that  ‘  some  years  after,  from  one  cause  or  another,’  there 

*  Avas  a  great  softening  in  Arnold,  and  Avhen  he  came  up 
‘  for  his  lectures  on  ancient  history  and  Avas  thrown  into 
^  NeAvman’s  company  at  Oriel,  they  became  good  friends,  and 
‘  so  parted.’  Arnold  delivered  no  lectures  on  ancient  history, 
lie  Avas  not  Camden  Professor.  The  phrase,  ‘  throAvn  into 
‘  another’s  company,’  implies  something  like  frequent  inter¬ 
course.  From  Arnold’s  journal  it  Avould  seem  that  there  Avas 
but  one  meeting  between  himself  and  NcAvman,  Avhen  they 
dined  together  in  Oriel  Hall — a  meeting  of  AA’hich  his  bio¬ 
grapher  says  simply  that  he  then  became  ‘  for  the  first  time 
‘  personalty  acquainted  Avith  that  remarkable  man,  Avhose 
‘  name  had  been  so  long  identified  in  his  mind  Avith  the  theo- 

*  logical  opinions  of  Avhich  he  regarded  Oxford  as  the  centre.’ 
There  Avas  no  doubt  courtesy  and  friendliness  betAveen  the  tAAm 
men;  there  is  no  sign  of  softening  toAvards  the  system  of 
dogma  Avhich  Avas  daily  acquiring  greater  poAver  over  the  mind 
of  Dr.  NcAvman. 

The  career  of  Arnold  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  of  Dr.  Hampden.  The  former  is  throughout  consistent. 
There  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  his  thought,  no  aban¬ 
donment  of  any  definite  line  pursued  for  a  time,  no  laying 
aside  of  any  method  used  vigorously  on  some  solitary  or  rare 
occasion.  The  other  has  surprised  both  friends  and  foes  by 
Avhat  Avould  seem  to  be  its  strange  inconclusiveness.  In  its 
earlier  portion  and  tOAvards  its  close  it  exhibits  no  peculiar 
features ;  but  betAveen  these  tAvo  comes  a  period  of  strange 
philosophic  activity  Avhich  to  many  brought  a  foreboding  of 
disastrous  change.  The  time  Avas  at  hand,  unknoAvn  as  yet 
probably  to  Hampden  and  even  to  those  Avho  Avere  to  be  most 
active  in  the  Avork,  Avhen  the  movement,  directed  by  Newman 
and  his  friends,  should  lead  to  the  ransacking  of  the  almost 
forgotten  stores  of  patristic  literature,  the  ‘  sad  rubbish  ’  from 
Avhich  Gaisford  hurried  visitors  to  the  library  of  Christchurch. 
But  before  that  time  came,  a  blow  Avas  struck  against  the 
method  apart  from  AA'hich  that  patristic  literature  Avould  be 
altogether  useless.  The  Avritings  of  the  fathers  Avere,  or  Avere 
supposed  to  be,  a  storehouse  of  dogma ;  but  Avhat  benefit 
Avould  there  be  in  dogma  if  it  could  not  be  dealt  with  scientifi¬ 
cally  ?  and  of  what  use  again  AA'ould  be  the  most  elaborate 
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fabric  so  reared,  if  there  should  be  reason  for  suspecting  that 
its  foundations  rested  on  sand?  Not  much  was  known  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy ;  but  some  of  its  terms  were  familiar 
sounds,  and  were  associated  with  beliefs  held  to  be  of  primary 
importance.  The  fact  of  this  connexion  excited  but  a  languid 
interest,  or  perhaps  no  interest  at  all,  until  the  University  of 
Oxford  was  startled  by  a  condemnation  of  this  terminology 
from  the  university  jndpit.  The  condemnation  was  based  on 
the  definite  ground  that  the  ‘  speculative  logical  Christianity 
‘  which  survives  among  us  at  this  day  has  been  the  principal 
‘  obstacle  to  the  union  and  peace  of  the  Church  of  Christ.’ 
It  was  formulated  in  the  propositions  that  the  ‘  vast  apparatus 
‘  of  technical  terms  which  Christian  theology  now  exhibits  ’ 
■was  radically  vicious  and  wrong,  and  that  ‘  whilst  theologians 
‘  of  the  schools  have  thought  that  they  w’ere  establishing 
‘  religious  truth  by  elaborate  argumentation,  they  have  been 
‘  only  multiplying  and  arranging  a  theological  language.’ 
The  fatal  mischief  lay  in  the  fact  that  this  system  converted 
signs  into  things.  ‘  The  combination  and  analysis  of  w^ords 
‘  which  the  logical  theology  has  produced  have  given  occasion 
‘  to  the  passions  of  men  to  arm  themselves  in  defence  of  the 
‘  j)hantoms  thus  called  into  being.’  Hampden  might  natu¬ 
rally  have  supposed  that  a  challenge  thus  deliberately  given 
would  not  fail  to  be  taken  up  by  those  to  whom  a  dogmatic 
theology  seemed  a  thing  never  to  be  dispensed  with.  For  a 
time,  nevertheless,  no  one  appeared  to  heed  it.  Hampden 
was  not  a  man  likely  to  gather  around  him  a  throng  either  of 
friends  or  of  enemies.  Ho  was,  indeed,  in  !Hr.  JMozley’s 
uncomplimentary  language, 

‘one  of  the  most  unprepossessing  of  men.  He  was  not  so  much  re¬ 
pulsive  as  utterly  unattractive.  There  was  a  certain  stolidity  about 
him  tliat  contrasted  strongly  with  the  bright,  vivacious,  and  singularly 
loveable  figures  with  whom  the  eyes  of  Oriel  men  were  then 
familiarised.  Even  the  less  agreeable  men  had  life,  candour,  and  not  a 
little  humour,  llamjrdcn’s  face  was  inexpressive,  his  head  was  set 
deep  in  his  broad  shoulders,  and  his  voice  was  harsh  and  unmodulated. 
Some  one  said  of  him  that  lie  stood  before  you  like  a  milestone  and 
brayed  at  you  like  a  jackass.  It  mattered  not  what  he  talked  about,  it 
was  all  the  same,  for  he  made  one  thing  as  dull  as  another.’  (Vol.  i. 
p.  380.) 

It  might  well  have  been  supposed  that  the  lectures  w'erc  for¬ 
gotten,  when  in  1834  Hampden  published  his  pamphlet  on 
religious  dissent  and  the  use  of  religious  tests  in  the  univer¬ 
sity.  The  challenge  was  now  conveyed  more  directly.  In¬ 
stead  of  attacking  the  scholastic  terminology  only,  he  ‘  stated 
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‘  that  the  creeds  were  but  opinions,  for  which  a  man  could  not 
‘  be  answerable,  and  that  they  w’ere  expressed  in  obsolete 
‘  phraseology.’  The  pamphlet  contained  a  distinct  j)roposal  to 
abolish  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  the 
orthodox  timidity  of  Englishmen  began  to  take  alarm.  They 
have  been,  it  would  seem,  unable  to  learn  that  the  Church  of 
Koine  can  maintain  her  authority  without  resorting  to  this 
machinery  of  subscription ;  and  the  want  of  confidence  in  the 
potency  of  truth  thus  indicated  was  admitted  in  terms  by 
Henry  VVilberforce  in  a  letter  to  the  Primate.  The  very 
foundations  of  the  faith,  he  argued,  had  been  assailed  by  the 
pamphlet ;  and  his  jirotest,  if  it  did  nothing  more,  made  , 
Hampden  a  marked  man,  exj»oslng  him  to  obloquy  on  one 
side,  and  increasing  his  chance  of  promotion  on  the  other. 
The  promotion  came  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Burton.  Hampden 
w'as  appointed  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity ;  and  if  the 
sacerdotal  theory  of  the  Church  was  to  be  ujiheld,  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  lectures  became  an  indispensable  necessity. 
The  cry  of  danger  to  the  Christian  faith  insured  the  adverse 
sentence  of  Convocation,  of  which  probably  not  more  than 
two  or  three  members  had  read  the  lectures.  For  the  rest  a 
series  of  extracts  were  supposed  to  render  superfluous  the 
task  of  going  through  a  book  admitted  by  a  general  but 
tacit  consent  to  be  utterly  unreadable.  Eleven  years  later 
the  floodgates  of  controversy  Avere  reopened,  Avhen  Hampden 
was  named  for  the  See  of  Hereford.  The  lectures  had  not 
been  listened  to  when  they  Avere  delivered ;  they  Avere  not 
read  Avheu  judgment  Avas  passed  on  them  by  Convocation,  nor 
were  they  read  noAv  Avhen  an  attempt  Avas  made  to  annul  the 
nomination  of  the  CroAvn.  But  the  circumstances  of  the 
strife  Avere  changed. 

‘  Ilanipdon  had  noAV  to  fight  not  only  for  his  opinions,  but  still  more 
for  the  royal  prerogative.  The  latter  Avas  an  impregnable  position. 
Hampden  did  nothing,  said  nothing,  and  Avas  unassailable.  As  peace 
there  must  be  on  the  bench,  and  he  Avould  not  submit,  others  must. 
S.  AVilberforce  then  began  to  read  the  lectures  seriously,  at  least  as 
he  had  never  done  before;  and  the  result  was  an  apology  to  Hampden 
for  all  he  had  himself  done,  on  the  plea  of  ignorance.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  376.) 

Thirty-four  years  after  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  came 
another  recantation.  Mr.  Gladstone  ‘  had  done  his  best  for  a 
*  Avhole  generation  to  understand  the  lectures  Avithout  the 
‘  slightest  success.  As  it  was  utterly  past  his  poAver  to  under- 
‘  stand  them,  he  had  been  clearly  Avrong  to  condemn  them  on 
‘  the  information  of  others.’  The  reason  given  was  an  in¬ 
ability  to  master  Avorks  of  an  abstract  character,  the  last 
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})hrase  which  perliaps  could  be  rightly  used  to  designate  the 
lectures. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  strange  history.  There  had  been  nothing 
in  Hampden’s  earlier  career  to  account  for  his  devoting  himself 
to  this  special  task ;  but  there  Avas  something  significant  in  the 
close  acquaintance  subsisting  between  himself  and  the  shy 
Spanish  priest  who  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  haven  of  an  Oriel 
fellow'ship,  and  for  whom  the  throwing  down  and  the  casting 
aside  of  the  scholastic  terminology  was  nothing  less  than  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  Blanco  White  made  no  secret  of  the 
disappointment  which  he  felt  at  the  incompleteness  of  Hamp¬ 
den’s  work  ;  and  the  suspicion  gained  strength  that  he  himself 
had  had  no  small  share  in  what  had  been  already  done.  So  far  as 
we  can  iioav  see,  he  had  looked  forAvard  to  the  delivery  of  the 
lectures  as  to  an  event  Avhich  Avould  ‘  seal  the  doom  of  ortho- 
*  doxy ;  ’  and  Hampden’s  refusal  to  take  the  final  jdunge  Avas 
for  him,  in  Mr.  Mozley’s  Avords,  ‘  the  deathbloAv  of  a  long- 
‘  cherished  hope.’  The  fact  that  Blanco  White  had  this  share 
in  the  composition  of  the  lectures  has  been  Avarmly  disputed 
and  confidently  denied ;  but  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  by  Mr.  Mozley  seems  amply  to  establish  it. 
There  is  something  extremely  significant  in  the  slender  ac¬ 
quaintance  Avhich  Hampden  j)ossessed  Avith  the  subject  before 
he  became  knoAvn  to  the  Spanish  exile,  and  the  comparatively 
full  knoAvledge  which  he  seems  to  have  attained  subsequently, 
a  knowledge  seemingly  lost  again  later  on.  It  is  a  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  fact.  The  credit  or  discredit  of  Dr.  Hampden  is  not 
the  point  to  be  dealt  Avith,  although  his  defence,  if  any  defence 
be  needed,  is  complete. 

‘  Is  it  wrong,’  Mr.  Mozley  asks,  ‘  for  a  man  charged  Avith  an  impor¬ 
tant  public  duty,  and  undertaking  a  new  and  difficult  task,  full  of  peril, 
to  avail  himself  of  the  only  informant,  the  only  man  at  all  familiar 
Avith  the  subject,  Avithin  reach,  that  informant  being  also  an  old  and 
intimate  friend?  Would  it  have  befitted  the  lecturer  himself,  his 
position,  or  the  interests  of  the  university,  to  neglect  an  opportunity 
ready  at  hand,  and  of  a  very  exceptional  character  ?  There  is  no 
such  folly,  no  such  cause  of  utter  breakdown  and  disgrace,  as  the  silly 
pride  of  doing  things  by  oneself,  Avithout  assistance.  Hampden  never 
claimed  that  originality,  Avhich,  as  often  as  not,  is  the  parent  of  error. 
He  Avas  a  laborious  and  conscientious  reader  and  thinker,  who.se  chief 
anxiety  seems  to  have  been  to  Avork  on  a  recognised  foundation,  and 
to  use  all  the  means  at  hand  for  doing  his  Avork  as  Avell  as  he  could. 
What,  then,  are  universities  made  for,  if  not  to  bring  students  together, 
and  enable  them  to  compare  notions  and  render  mutual  services  ?  Nor 
does  a  statesman  or  an  orator  demean  himself,  and  practise  a  fraud, 
because  he  avails  himself  of  professionals  and  experts.’ 
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Mr.  Mozley  has  in  this  instance  fairly  made  good  his  state¬ 
ment.  He  has  put  together  a  strong  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  for  most  of  it  he  insists  that  he  speaks  of  his  own 
personal  knowledge.  In  one  or  two  other  cases  it  is  not 
impossible  that  his  account  may  be  right,  and  the  explanation 
of  his  critics  wrong.  Of  all  the  prominent  w’orkers  in  the  new 
Oriel  or  Oxford  movement,  Keble  has  been  most  surrounded 
with  something  of  a  saintly  halo  ;  and  he  who  would  question 
the  beauty  of  his  character  would  betray  only  his  own  folly. 
But  the  deep  reverence  of  friends  is  sometimes  unduly,  although 
pardonably,  offended,  if  some  flaws  are  pointed  out  in  what  to 
them  may  seem  wellnigh  perfect;  and,  as  Dr.  Newman  has 
said,  Keble’s  name  was  spoken  ‘  Avith  reverence  rather  than 
‘  admiration  ’  sixty  year’s  ago. 

‘  When  one  day  I  was  walking  in  High  Street  with  iny  dear  earliest 
friend  just  mentioned,  rvith  wIkU  eagerness  did  he  cry  out,  “  There’s 
“  Keble  !  ”  and  with  Avhat  awe  did  1  look  at  him  !  Then,  at  another 
time,  I  heard  a  Master  of  Arts  of  my  college  give  an  account  how  he 
had  just  then  had  occasion  to  introduce  himself  on  some  business  to 
Keble,  and  how  gentle,  courteous,  and  unaffected  Keble  had  been,  so 
as  almost  to  put  him  out  of  countenance.  Then,  too,  it  Avas  reported, 
truly  or  falsely,  hoAV  a  rising  man  of  brilliant  reputation,  the  present 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  Dr.  Milman,  admired  and  loved  him,  adding  that 
somehow  he  Avas  unlike  anyone  else.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  219.) 

Mr.  Mozley  Avas  less  contented  to  live  in  this  atmosphere  of 
worship.  He  speaks  of  Keble  Avith  hearty  appreciation  as  the 
sun  of  the  little  Oriel  Avorld.  ‘  His  nature,  indeed  his  very 
‘  appearance,  Avas  such  as  to  move  the  affection  of  all  about 
‘  him,  and  he  could  hardly  ever  have  the  least  need  of  those 
‘  rebukes  and  contradictions  that  pursue  ordinary  people  from 
‘  infancy  to  manhood,  indeed  later  still.’  But  the  fact 
remained  that  he  had  groAvn  up  ‘  in  Avhat  may  be  called  the 
‘  sacred  seclusion  of  old  English  family  life,  among  people 
‘  enjoying  a  perfect  harmony  of  taste  and  opinion.’ 

‘  Such  a  training,’  Mr.  Mozley  thinks,  ‘  had  not  that  admixture  of 
roughness  Avhich  is  necessary  to  fit  a  man  for  the  Avork  of  this  rude 
world.  He  could  only  live  in  a  calm  and  sAveet  atmosphere  of  his 
OAvn.  He  had  not  the  qualities  for  controversy  or  debate,  Avhich  are 
necessary  for  any  kind  of  public  life.  He  very  soon  lost  his  temper  in 
discussion.  It  is  true  there  AA-ere  one  or  two  in  our  college  Avho  really 
might  have  tried  the  temper  of  an  angel ;  but  there  really  Avas  no 
getting  on  with  Keble  Avithout  entire  agreement,  that  is,  submission.’ 

This  criticism  is  not  unnaturally  resented  by  Dr.  Pusey. 
To  Mr.  Mozley’s  remark  that  Keble  ‘  had  renounced  all  hope 
‘  of  promotion,’  he  replies  that  Keble  could  not  renounce  Avhat 
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lie  had  never  entertained.  The  charge  of  irritability  in  argu¬ 
ment  he  meets  by  the  retort  that  !Mr.  Mozley’s  mind  was  not 
fitted  to  apjireciate  either  Keble  or  Newman,  and  that,  without 
meaning  any  harm,  he  wrote  offhand  of  Keble  as  he  would  of 
any  man  of  the  world.  Dr.  Pusey,  ‘  of  course,  never  witnessed 
‘  any  loss  of  temper  in  him,’  and  that  Avhich  to  Mr.  Mozley 
seemed  such  was  only  ‘  the  ])ain  which  it  gave  liim  to  hear 
*  the  truth  contradicted.’  The  defence  is  singularly  charac¬ 
teristic.  AV^e  seldom  encounter  opposition  from  those  with 
whom  we  wholly  agree,  and  we  have  only  to  regard  as  the 
truth  a  number  of  propositions  which  make  up  virtually  the 
hulk  of  our  own  opinions ;  and  when  these  are  impugned,  we 
may  without  any  loss  of  temper  show  signs  of  a  pain  which 
shall  effectually  arrest  discussion.  The  number  of  these  pro¬ 
positions  has  always  a  tendency  to  enlargement ;  and  Mr. 
INIozley  significantly  remarks  that  this  method  of  bringing 
controversies  to  an  end  ‘  was  the  more  lamentable,  in  that 
‘  some  very  small  matters  came  in  those  days  to  be  raised  into 
‘  tests  of  loyalty  and  orthodoxy.’ 

AVe  are,  in  truth,  apt  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  make  our 
own  world,  and  it  may  be  that  men  of  the  world  are  not  the 
least  unlikely  to  take  due  account  of  forms  of  thought  differing 
indefinitely  from  each  other.  In  Dr.  Pusey’s  eyes  Mr.  Mozley 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  Mr.  Alozlcy  has  certainly  exhibited, 
in  a  series  of  pictures  at  once  amusing  and  instructive,  the 
manifold  asj)ccts  of  religious  and  intellectual  life  at  Oxford  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  present  century.  Lessons  not  unim¬ 
portant  may  he  learnt  from  those  portions  of  his  narrative 
which  most  })rovoke  a  smile.  The  history  of  the  Noetic  party 
at  Oriel,  and  of  the  more  distinctively  ecclesiastical  school 
which  followed  it,  may  be  grave  and  dignified  enough ;  but 
there  were  other  parties  or  schools  which  exhibited  no  dignity 
at  all.  Such  was  the  little  society  gathered  at  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  which  was  intended  ‘  to  be  a  burning  and  shining  light 
‘  in  the  surrounding  darkness.’  The  brightness  was  not  a 
physical  one. 

‘  These  Edmund  Hall  men  could  bo  known  anywhere.  They  were 
either  very  shabby  or  very  ibppisli.  They  all  had  tlie  look  of  dirt, 
which,  perhaps,  was  not  their  fault,  for  they  had  dirty  complexions. 
How  is  it  that  goodness,  poverty,  and  a  certain  amount  of  literary 
or  religious  ambition,  produce  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  skin  ?  ’ 

They  were  not,  however,  always  birds  of  a  feather.  Some  few 
were  men  of  reading  and  of  learning. 

‘  But  they  did  not  find  themselves  at  home,  and  they  made  their 
escape  to  another  college  at  the  first  opportunity — Jacobsou  to  wit. 
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Matters  must  have  been  even  worse  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
An  old  livniily  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Wayland,  together  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Joyce,  who  became  a  popular  private  tutor  and  used  to  help  Lord 
Grenville  to  write  elegiacs  on  his  departed  dogs,  found  themselves 
thrown  together  by  misdirected  kindness  in  St.  Edmund  Hall.  I 
cannot  s;vy  that  they  blessed  the  friends  who  had  so  ordered  their 
career.’ 

Their  feelings  of  disapjtointinent  aiul  annoyanee  may  well  be 
forgiven  under  the  conditions  which  !Mr.  ^lozley  goes  on  to 
describe. 

‘  As  the  St.  Edmund  Hall  men  divided  their  time  between  self-con¬ 
templation,  mutual  amusement,  and  the  reading  of  emotional  works, 
studying  no  history,  not  even  critically  studying  the  Scriptures,  and 
knowing  no  more  of  the  world  than  sufficed  to  condemn  it,  they 
naturally,  and  perforce,  were  driven  into  a  very  dangerous  corner. 
This  was  invention.  Their  knowledge  was  imaginary.  So,  too,  was 
their  introspection,  their  future,  sometimes  even  their  past.  All  pre¬ 
cocity  is  apt  to  take  this  form.  The  ijuick  ripening  mind,  for  lack  of 
other  matter,  I'ecds  upon  itself.  These  young  men  had  been  reared  on 
unsubstantial  and  stimulating  food ;  on  pious  tales,  on  high-wrought 
death-beds,  on  conversations  as  they  ought  to  have  iieen,  on  one-sided 
biographies.  Truth  of  opinion,  they  had  always  been  told,  was  in¬ 
comparably  more  important  than  truth  of  fact.  Henry  AV'ilberforce 
used  to  relate  the  rather  unguarded  speech  of  a  well-known  archdeacon, 
friend  of  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  :  “  It’s  remarkable  that  all  the 
“most  spiritually- minded  men  I  have  known  were  in  their  youth 
“  extraordinary  liars.”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  2  l.t.) 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  say  where  the  strict  sense  of 
truthfulness  is  most  thoroughly  fostered.  Such  education  as 
these  St.  Edmund  Hall  men  had,  they  had  received  jtrobably 
either  at  home  or  in  some  insignificant  school ;  but  elsewhere 
Mr.  Mozlev  seems  to  speak  of  such  conditions  as  by  no  means 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the  virtue  which  they  con¬ 
spicuously  lacked.  On  the  Wilberforces  we  are  told  that  ‘  one 
‘  result  of  a  private  education  was  their  truthfulness.’ 

‘  A  public  school,  and  indeed  any  school  so  large  as  to  create  a  social 
distance  between  the  masters  and  the  boys,  is  liable  to  suffer  the  growth 
of  conventional  forms  of  truth  and  conventional  dispensations  from 
absolute  truth.  Loyalty  to  the  schoolfellows  warps  the  loyalty  due  to 
the  master.  The  world  has  had  many  a  fling  at  Bishop  Wilberforce’s 
ingenuity  and  de.xterity,  but  his  veracity  and  faithfulness  cannot  be 
impugned.  He  siiid  what  he  believed  or  felt,  and  was  as  good  as  his 
word — a  fact  that  must  be  admitted  by  many  who  owe  him  little  or 
nothing.’ 

But  we  can  scarcely  sto]i  at  this  point ;  and  in  the  com¬ 
ments  which  follow,  Mr.  Mozley  is  not  quite  consistent  with 
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himself.  For  the  cultivation  of  truthfulness,  private  educa¬ 
tion  stands,  it  seems,  after  all,  at  a  disadvantage. 

‘  It  may  be  said  that  a  public  schoolboy,  even  if  he  cuts  a  knot 
with  a  good  bold  lie  every  now  and  then,  on  what  custom  holds  to  be 
the  necessity  of  occasion,  yet  learns  to  manage  the  whole  matter  of 
truth  better  than  he  could  at  home  or  at  a  private  tutor’s.  He  learns 
better  to  distinguish  between  truthful  and  false  characters,  true  and 
false  appearances,  the  genuine  and  the  spurious  in  the  coinage  of 
morality,  the  words  that  mean  and  the  words  that  don’t  mean,  the 
modes  of  action  likely  to  bear  good  fruit,  and  the  modes  which  only 
])romise  or  pretend.  Every  public  schoolboy  can  say  how  it  was  8. 
Wilberforce  made  some  considerable  mistiikes,  and  how  it  was  he 
acquired  a  reputation  for  sinuous  ways  and  slippery  expressions.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  114.) 

These  remarks  leave  the  main  point  untouched.  Promises 
made  by  man  to  man,  exactness  in  conversation,  and  truthful 
judgments  of  others,  do  not  exhaust  the  conditions  which  may 
be  tests  of  truthfulness.  In  his  private  life  Bishop  Wilber¬ 
force  was  absolutely  trustworthy,  high-minded,  and  honour¬ 
able  ;  but  he  was  also  a  theologian  and  a  politician,  and  in  both 
capacities  he  had  to  deal  with  circumstances  which  called  not 
seldom  for  wary  treatment,  and  which  exposed  him,  we  think 
unjustly,  to  the  charge  of  slipperiness  and  insincerity.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  Bishop’s  private  correspondence  in  the 
biography  lately  published  of  him  without  arriving  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  was  even  more  earnest  in  his  convictions  than 
he  was  supposed  to  be. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Tractarlan  movement,  vast  numbers 
had  already  half  convinced  themselves  that  there  was  a  well- 
organised  conspiracy  for  reducing  Englishmen  under  papal 
bondage.  Their  worst  fears  received  an  absolute  confirmation 
when,  as  Mr.  Mozley  puts  it,  ‘a  man  retiring  and  modest 
*  even  to  a  fault,  who  could  never  have  seen  a  dozen  people 
‘  together  without  a  wish  to  hide  himself,’  made  a  pretty  theory 
of  what  all  the  world  does  in  one  way  ‘or  another.’  In 
Mr.  Mozley’s  opinion  the  theory  was  superfluous  •  as  well  as 
imprudent.  The  Bible,  he  asserts,  is  now  the  most  universal 
book  in  the  Avorld,  and  where  it  goes  there  can  be  no  reserve. 
This  may  be  doubted.  The  multiplication  of  books  does  not 
change  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  a  vast  superiority 
in  education  and  learning  will  always  enable  a  man  to  practise 
reserve  with  the  common  folk,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  But  of 
Isaac  Williams,  as  the  one  to  make  the  challenge,  Mr.  Mozley 
may  well  say : — 

‘  Could  the  man  himself  have  been  exhibited  at  Exeter  Hall  .  .  . 
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pfiople  would  have  seen  what  a  simple  rogue  the  poor  child  was,  what 
an  imitation  Guy  Fawkes,  what  an  innocent  Incjuisitor.  As  it  was,  and 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  man,  the  world  fell,  or  affected  to  fall,  into  a 
jwoxysm  of  terror  at  the  infernal  machinations  preparing  against  it. 
The  front  line  of  the  advancing  foe  it  could  venture  to  cope  with  in 
open  fight  and  measure  swords  with.  It  was  the  awful  indefinite 
reserve  and  the  dark  ambuscade  that  made  ten  thousand  pulpits 
tremble  to  the  very  foot  of  the  steps.  For  many  years  after,  when¬ 
ever  the  preacher  had  e.xhausted  his  memory  or  his  imagination,  and 
run  out  his  circle  of  texts  or  ideas,  he  could  easily  fell  back  on  the 
dark  doings  of  Oxford.  Congregations  of  London  .shopkeepers  were 
told  that  Newman  and  Pusey  inculcated  and  practised  systematic 
fraud,  concealment,  and  downright  lying  in  a  good  cause — that  is,  in 
their  own.  When  one  looked  round  to  see  the  impression  made  by 
the  dreadful  charge,  the  congregation  either  were  so  fast  asleep,  or 
they  were  taking  it  so  easy,  that  they  must  have  heard  it  often  before, 
or  perhaps,  after  all,  did  not  think  habitual  lying  so  serious  a  matter.’ 
(Vol  i.  p.  435.) 

Tlie  alarm,  however,  was  not  simply  feigned ;  and  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  to  demonstrate  its  absurd¬ 
ity,  it  is  felt  still.  Individual  men  may  have  eleared  them¬ 
selves  of  the  very  faintest  complicity  with  dissimulation  in  any 
shape ;  but  it  has  not  been  found  easy  or  even  possible  to 
banish  the  fear  of  systems  which  seem  to  furnish  congenial 
soil  for  something  worse  than  mere  evasion.  The  difficulties 
which  surround  the  subject  are  exceedingly  great ;  and  to  take 
it  in  hand  without  keeping  these  difficulties  fully  in  sight  is 
simply  to  betray  huge  folly.  It  is  precisely  this  folly  of 
which  Mr.  Kingsley  was  guilty  when  he  made  his  attack  on 
Dr.  Newman  in  person,  and  so  fell  into  a  trap  from  which  ex¬ 
trication  was  impossible.  It  was  the  method  of  his  protest 
rather  than  the  substance  of  his  accusation  that  was  in  fault. 
His  charge  was  mere  water  as  compared  with  that  of  a  writer 
in  the  ‘  Christian  Remembrancer  ’  ten  years  before.  The 
allegations  of  this  writer,  even  after  a  careful  weighing  of  all 
that  is  urged  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Newman’s  ‘  Apologia,’ 
remain,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  substantially  unaffected,  and 
they  are  certainly  far  mere  serious  than  those  which  Mr. 
Kingsley  made  in  his  unfortunate  article  in  ‘  Macmillan’s 
‘  Magazine.’  It  is  a  grave  matter  when  a  writer,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  authoritative  treatises  on  casuistry,  ends  by 
saying  that,  so  long  as  Liguori’s  theory  of  truthfulness  re¬ 
mains  uncondemned,  ‘  we  must  be  pardoned  if  we  believe  their 
‘  word,  because  they  are  Christians — because  they  are  men  of 
‘  honour — because  they  are  Englishmen ;  not  because  they 
‘  are,  but  in  spite  of  their  being,  Romanists.’  Yet,  on  the  other 
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hand,  we  cannot  refuse  to  hear  Dr.  Xewman  when  he  says 
that  the  practice  is  founded  on  the  words  which  warn  us 
against  casting  pearls  before  swine ;  and  tliat  in  matters  of 
practice,  apart  from  questions  of  teaching,  ‘  great  English 
‘  writers  simply  declare  that  in  certain  extreme  cases,  as  to 
‘  save  life,  honour,  or  even  proj)erty,  a  lie  is  allowable.’*  It  is 
Jeremy  T.aylor  who  insists  tliat  ‘  to  tell  a  lie  for  charity,  to 
*  save  a  man’s  life,  the  life  of  a  friend,  of  a  husband,  of  a  prince, 
‘  of  a  useful  and  a  public  person,  hath  not  only  been  done  at 
‘  all  times,  but  commended  by  great  and  wise  and  good  men.’ 
.leanie  Deans  was  brought  up  in  a  sterner  school  of  morality. 
John  Inglesant,  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  Jesuits, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  lie  for  his  king,  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life. 

So,  running  out  in  all  directions,  penetrating  the  domain  of 
j)oetry  and  art,  ])rovoking  against  itself  reactions,  of  which  wc 
have  not  yet  in  all  cases  seen  the  issue,  the  great  movement  has 
gone  on,  and  is  indeed  going  on  still.  AVith  its  origin  and 
progress  are  associated  a  multitude  of  memorable  names  ;  and 
of  many  of  these  Mr.  Mozley  has  spoken  Avith  affectionate 
enthusiasm,  of  none  without  tender  sympathy,  or  at  the  least 
an  impartial  forbearance.  lUit  who  shall  say  that  he  has  fully 
appreciated  either  the  actors  or  their  work  ?  Air.  Mozley 
would  assuredly  make  no  such  inqtrudent  claim.  Some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  among  them  live  in  his  pages  ;  others,  scarcely 
less  important,  are  barely  seen  within  the  charmed  circle,  and 
such  omissions  seem  to  ])oint  to  personal  characteristics  in  him¬ 
self  which  Air.  Alozley  would  be  the  last  to  disavow.  Alilman 
and  Stanley  are  but  two  out  of  many,  whose  minds  have  been 
in  Avhatever  measure  sha])ed  and  braced  to  their  work  by  the 
influences  of  the  Oxford  movement,  and  Avho  are  destined,  as 
Ave  believe,  to  mould  in  far  greater  measure  the  religious  faith 
of  Englishmen  hereafter.  These  men  Air.  Alozley  has,  Ave 
think,  failed  to  understand,  as  Dr.  Pusey  holds  him  to  have 
failed  in  understanding  Newman  and  Keble.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  true  that  though  he  has  lived  through  it,  he  has,  in 
a  certain  sense,  failed  to  understand  the  movement  itself.  He 
can  speak  of  the  theories,  rather  avc  should  say  the  doctrines, 
of  the  Apostolical  Succession,  of  priestly  poAver,  of  absolution, 
and  the  rest,  but  noAvhere,  it  Avould  seem,  as  going  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  Churchmanshi[),  as  understood  by  llurrell 
Froude,  by  Keble,  or  by  NcAvman,  is  nowhere  compared 
closely  Avith  the  churchmanship  of  the  older  men,  of  Avhosc 

*  Apologia,  p. 
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general  excellence  he  speaks  with  genuine  and  hearty  admira¬ 
tion.  The  time  came  when,  in  the  orderly  sequence  of  thought, 
the  road  to  which  he  had  committed  himself  brought  him  to  the 
great  alternative,  and  bade  him,  as  he  thought,  make  choice 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  communion  of  Latin 
Christendom ;  and  in  picturing  for  us  the  struggle  through 
which  he  passed  he  has  given  expression,  on  various  subjects  of 
the  greatest  gravity,  to  thoughts  pointing  to  like  inodes  in  which 
other  minds  may  be  working,  and  of  which  it  will  be  well  for 
his  readers  to  take  account.  But  that  of  the  primary  conviction 
needed  for  an  iri’evocable  decision  there  Avas  an  unconscious, 
or  rather  a  half-conscious,  lack,  the  folloAving  sentences  are  a 
virtual  confession : — 

‘  Why  (lid  I  go  so  far,  and  why  did  I  not  go  farther  ?  Why  enter 
upon  arguments  and  not  accept  their  conclusions  ?  Why  advance  to 
stand  still,  and  in  doing  so  commit  myself  to  a  final  retreat  ?  The 
reasons  of  this  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  lay  within  myself,  wide 
apart  from  the  great  controversy  in  which  1  was  but  an  intruder.  I 
was  never  really  serious,  in  a  sober  business-like  fashion.  I  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  enter  into  any  great  argument  Avith 
the  resolution  to  accept  the  legitimate  conclusion.  Even  Avhen  I  was 
sacrificing  my  days,  my  strength,  my  means,  my  prospects,  my  peace 
and  quiet,  all  I  had,  to  the  cause,  it  Avas  an  earthly  contest,  not  a 
spiritual  one.  It  occui»ied  me,  it  excited  me,  it  gratified  my  vanity,  it 
identified  me  Avith  Avhat  I  honestly  believed  a  very  grand  crusade,  it 
offered  me  the  hopes  of  contributing  to  great  achievements.  But  good 
as  the  cause  might  be,  and  considerable  as  my  part  might  be  in  it,  I 
was  never  the  better  man  for  it,  and,  not  being  the  better,  I  never  was 
the  wiser.  In  fact,  it  was  to  me,  all  or  most  of  it,  an  outside  affair.’ 

The  explanation,  probably,  is  not  far  to  seek.  ^Vll  faiths 
rest  on  certain  ultimate  premisses ;  and  Avhere  a  man  is  honest 
and  single-hearted  it  is  by  these  that  his  course  is  throughout 
life  determined.  Xo  doubt  there  are  Roman  Catholics  in 
England,  and  a  far  larger  jiroportion  of  them  elsewhere,  Avho 
never  troubled  themselves  about  such  questions ;  but  no  man 
has  joined  the  Roman  Church  Avith  a  mind  at  ease,  Avho  had 
not  convinced  himself  that  only  by  so  doing  he  could  escaj)e 
from  complete  and  irremediable  ruin  ;  and  this  conviction  in  all 
but  its  final  stage  Avas  fully  formed  in  Dr.  XeAvman’s  mind  for 
years  before  he  made  his  submission.  In  the  very  striking  and 
foreible  part  of  the  ‘  Apologia  ’  Avhich  gives  his  ‘  General 
‘  AnsAver  to  !Mr.  Kingslev,’  he  declares  that  as  he  looks  on  this 
living  busy  AA’orld  he  sees  no  reflection  of  its  Creator,  and  is 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  either  there  is  no  Creator,  or  this 
living  society  of  man  is  in  a  true  sense  ‘  discarded  from  His 
‘  presence.’  Hence,  if  there  be  a  God,  and  since  there  is  a 
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God,  the  human  race  is  implicated  in  some  terrible  aboriginal 
calamity,  and  is  out  of  joint  with  the  purposes  of  its  Creator. 
If  for  any  this  ruin  is  to  be  arrested  and  a  method  of  deliver¬ 
ance  vouchsafed,  there  must  be  a  concrete  representative  of 
things  invisible,  which  shall  have  the  force  and  the  toughness 
necessary  to  be  a  breakwater  against  the  deluge  of  unbelief 
and  rebellion.  There  must  be  ‘  a  power  in  the  world,  invested 
‘  with  the  prerogative  of  infallibility  in  religious  matters.’ 
These  j)i-emisses  being  granted,  it  may,  we  allow,  be  a  hard 
matter  to  resist  the  conclusion ;  but  they  must  be  granted  in 
full.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  idea  of  moral  goodness 
excludes  that  of  a  mechanical  obedience,  and  that  moral  action 
and  the  responsibility  consequent  upon  it  imply  choice ;  that  a 
bad  choice  involves  indefinite  mischief ;  that  the  Divine 
purpose  is  not  therefore  affected,  and  that  the  Divine  work 
still  advances  to  its  great  consummation.  We  are  offering  no 
arguments  and  pronouncing  no  judgment.  Both  would  here 
be  out  of  place ;  and  there  is  the  less  need  for  offering  them, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  lately  to  deal  at  some  length  with  these 
premisses,  and  w’ith  the  theological  fabric  which  rests  on  them, 
in  our  remarks  on  Dean  Stanley’s  ‘  Christian  Institutions.’ 
Dean  Stanley’s  answer  to  Dr.  Nen  man’s  syllogism  is  also  our 
own ;  and  we  are  content  to  leave  behind  us  the  controversies 
which  no  theories  of  sacerdotalism  have  ever  been  able  to 
settle.  In  some  of  his  comments  on  the  religious  history  of 
the  last  half-century,  Mr.  ISIozley  seems  to  have  caught  the 
true  answer  to  the  perplexities  which  he  has  rather  shaken  off 
than  fairly  unravelled.  He  has  at  least  fully  learnt  the  lesson 
that  ‘  everything  warns  us  and  calls  us  to  moderation  and  to 
‘  mutual  toleration ;’  and  if  his  mind  had  been  less  fixed  on 
organised  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  he  would  have  seen,  in 
Dean  Stanley’s  words,  that  underneath  the  vast  mass  of  senti¬ 
ments  and  usages  which  have  accumulated  round  the  forms  of 
Christianity  ‘  there  is  a  class  of  principles — a  religion  behind 
‘  the  religion,  which,  however  dimly  expressed,  has  given 
‘  them  whatever  vitality  they  possess.’  In  this  assurance 
Avc  can  read  more  cheerfully  the  beautiful  words  Avith  Avhich, 
at  the  close  of  his  ‘  Apologia,’  speaking  of  all  those  who 
had  Avith  him  been  so  united  at  Oxford,  and  so  happy  in 
their  union.  Dr.  NeAvman  prays  ‘  Avith  a  ho])e  against  hope 
‘  that  they  may  even  noAV  be  brought  at  length,  by  the  power 
‘  of  the  Divine  Avill,  into  one  fold  under  one  shepherd.’ 
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Art.  V. —  1.  Rapport  fait  an  nom  de  la  Commission  d'enquUe 
snr  les  chemins  de  fer  et  les  mot/ens  de  transport,  stir  fensemhle 
du  sgsteme  des  voies  navigables  de  la  France.  Par  M. 
Krantz,  !Membre  de  rAssemblee  Nationale.  Annexe  au 
proces-verbal  de  la  seance  du  13  juin  1874. 

2.  Voies  Navigables  de  la  Belgique:  recueildes  renseignements. 
1880,  Printed  by  the  Belgian  Government. 

3.  Report  on  the  Comparative  Cost  of  Transport  bg  Railwag 
and  Canal.  By  pRANCls  It.  CoNDER,  C.E.  Addressed, 
Feb.  14,  1882,  to  the  President  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  London;  1882. 

4.  A  Treatise  on  Rivers  and  Canals,  relating  to  the  Control  and 
Improvement  of  Rivers,  and  the  Design,  Construction,  and 
Development  of  Canals.  By  L.  F.  Verxox-Harcourt, 
C.E.  Oxford  (Clarendon  Press):  1882. 

^IIE  services  rendered  to  mankind  by  the  canal  engineer 
have  of  late  been  signally  undervalued  in  England. 
Hushing,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  do,  over  banks,  through 
trenches  and  tunnels,  and  under  the  busy  roads  of  London 
itself,  at  the  speed  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles  an  hour,  we 
give  little  thought  to  the  time,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when 
‘  there  were  no  canals,  railways,  artificial  harbours,  nor  ma 
‘  chlnery,  which  would  noAv  be  thought  worthy  of  the  name,  in 
‘  England,  and  when  the  public  roads  were  little  better  than 
‘  mere  tracks  across  the  country.  The  inland  commerce  of  the 
‘  island  was  chiefly  carried  by  transport  on  the  backs  of  pack- 
*  horses — a  state  of  things  still  memorialised  by  the  use  of  the 
‘  word  “  load  ”  as  a  dimension  of  weight,  meaning  a  horse  load.’ 
Inland  water  carriage  Avas  tedious  and  uncertain ;  it  Avas  only 
carried  on  on  the  rivers  as  nature  had  left  them,  and  Avas 
interrupted  at  one  time  by  drought,  at  another  by  flood.  The 
])erseverance  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bridgwater,  and  of  his 
friend  and  engineer,  James  Bx-indley,  aa’Iioiu  the  duke  Avith- 
drcAV  from  his  occupation  as  a  millAvright,  in  opening  a  Avater- 
Avay  for  the  supply  of  Manchester  Avith  coal  from  the  duke’s 
colliery,  Avas  the  commencement  of  a  great  rcA'olution  in  the 
material  Avelfare  of  the  country. 

In  the  career  of  the  lighthouse  engineer  there  is,  as  Ave  have 
seen  on  a  former  occasion,  enough  of  the  contest  of  man  Avith 
the  mighty  forces  of  nature  to  charm  the  attention  of  the 
reader  by  the  display  of  qualities  truly  heroic.  The  interest 
of  the  drama  attaches  to  the  talc  of  the  erection  of  the  Eddy- 
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stone  or  of  the  Bell  Rock  tower.  Again,  when  we  see,  from 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  iron  j)ath,  a  train  of  vehicles  weighing 
hundreds  of  tons  Avhirl  by  with  the  velocity  of  a  tempest, 
or  when,  from  some  lofty  hill,  we  eount  perhaps  a  dozen 
Avhite  serpent-like  coils  of  steam,  each  indicating  the  path  of  a 
loeomotive  busy  in  the  convoy  of  its  human  load,  we  are  apt 
to  think  of  the  railway  engineer  as  the  great  minister  of 
modern  progress.  Not  in  England  alone,  but  in  France,  in 
Holland,  in  the  United  States,  the  facilities  attbrded  by  the 
railway  to  ])assenger  traffic  have  been  so  enormous  that  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  more  ancient  services  rendered  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  to  commerce  by  the  canals  were  forgotten,  and 
that  men  thought  that  they  lived  in  ‘  the  age  of  railways.’ 

From  this  unwise  neglect  of  one  of  the  true  arteries  of 
internal  commerce  we  arc  now  somewhat  suddenly  awakening. 
France,  indeed,  has  been  before  us  in  this  respect.  About 
the  time  when  the  question  of  what  were  the  proper  functions 
of  the  railway  was  first  broached  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal, 
the  French  engineers  and  the  French  statesmen  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  the  road,  the  railway,  and  the  canal  have  each  its 
appropriate  position  in  any  well-ordered  system  of  national 
communication.  Taught  by  that  minute  accuracy  of  book¬ 
keeping  which  renders  France  the  paradise  of  the  statist, 
French  statesmen  became  aware  that  the  carriage  of  certain 
classes  of  goods  by  railway,  instead  of  by  water,  involved  an 
appreciable  loss ;  and  they  recognised  the  fact  that  whoever 
might  gain  or  might  lose  by  an  adherence  to  any  but  the  true 
system  of  the  disti'ibution  of  transport,  the  country  Avas,  at  all 
events,  the  loser  to  the  full  amount  of  the  economy  neglected. 

To  the  practical  mode  in  Avhich  the  French  Government 
and  people  have  signified  their  acceptance  of  this  great  eco¬ 
nomical  laAv,  it  is  impossible  to  give  too  diligent  heed.  Mean- 
Avhile  England  has  been  slow  to  take  the  hint.  Statistical 
data  on  the  subject,  such  as  the  French  make  it  a  duty  and  a 
ju’ide  to  elaboi'ate,  are  almost  Avholly  Avanting  among  ourselves. 
Parliament  has  been  contented  Avith  asking  for  returns  Avhich, 
in  some  cases,  have  been  refused,  Avhile  in  others  the  cardinal 
points  Avere  so  carefully  eliminated  from  the  replies  as  to 
render  them  of  little  or  no  scientific  value.  What  at  last 
aAvakened  the  industrial  Avorld,  and  that  Avith  a  suddenness 
probably  Avithout  example,  Avas  the  fact  that  the  English 
manufacturer,  finding  himself  unexpectedly  undersold,  not 
only  in  the  foreign,  but  even  in  the  home  market,  betook 
himself  to  investigate  the  cause.  That  cause,  he  soon  found, 
Avas  that  he  paid  in  many  cases  tAvice  as  much  for  transport  as 
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did  his  continental  rival.  In  some  natural  indignation  he  de¬ 
manded  an  account  of  this  state  of  things  at  tlie  hands  of  those 
who  had  monopolised  the  internal  carrying  trade  of  the  country. 
The  enquiry  has  been  pursued,  among  other  places,  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Railways  which  was  appointed  in 
1881,  and  reappointeld  last  session,  and  which  has,  after  long 
debate,  agreed  on  an  important,  if  somewhat  imperfect,  report. 
And  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry  as  to  railway  charges,  the 
capabilities,  the  cheajmess,  and  the  value  of  canal  ti’ausport, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  canals  have  been  forcibly  obstructed 
by  the  railway  companies,  have  started  into  unexjiected  pro¬ 
minence.  ’ 

The  sympathy  that  we  feel  with  such  noble  exam{)lcs  of  the 
triumphs  of  genius  and  perseverance  as  are  afforded  by  the 
careers  of  men  like  Brindley  and  Telford  should  not,  however, 
blind  us  to  the  fiict  that  science,  and  especially  analytic  science, 
has  made  great  strides  since  their  time.  Self-taught  and  self- 
reliant,  our  early  engineers  contented  themselves  with  a  rude 
— almost  an  instinctive — solution  of  the  problems  Avith  which 
they  had  to  deal.  We  may  thus  feel  neither  shame  nor  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  that  the  investigation  of  the  best  form  and 
dimensions  to  be  given  to  a  canal,  for  the  conduct  of  any 
special  kind  of  traffic,  has  yet  to  be  attempted.  It  is  difficult 
to  prove  a  negative ;  and  although  a  search  through  the  index 
to  the  ‘  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
‘  Engineers  ’  will  be  found  to  justify  the  above  statement  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  it  might  bethought  presumptuous  to  speak 
])ositlvely  without  such  an  exhaustive  acquaintance  with  French, 
German,  and  Italian  technical  literature  as  few  persons  can  be 
quite  sure  of  possessing.  But  we  have  the  distinct  evidence 
of  fact.  If  such  investigations  have  been  anywhere  attempted, 
they  have  borne  no  fruit.  The  cross-sections,  not  only  of  the 
English  canals,  but  also  of  the  great  works  now  in  progress  in 
France,  of  the  Amsterdam  Ship  Canal,  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
of  the  visionary  Panama  Canal,  all  evince  the  same  profound 
neglect  of  this  preliminary  enquiry.  To  say  that  the  cross- 
sections  of  these  canals  are  as  ill  adapted  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  to  the  Avork  that  they  have  to  perform,  may  be  too 
strong  a  statement ;  but  it  Avill  be  seen  that  it  is  one  very 
difficult  to  qualify.  Our  early  canal  engineers,  in  cutting 
enormous  ditches,  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  AA’hich  had  often 
to  be  puddled  Avith  clay  in  order  to  ])revent  the  percolation 
of  the  Avater,  made  their  slopes  Avithin  the  canal  itself.  Thus, 
in  the  North  Holland  Canal,  Avhich  Avas  completed  in  1825, 
a  vessel  draAving  17  feet  of  Avater  (avIucIi  is  the  deepest 
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drauglit  suitable  for  a  canal  of  this  ile])th)  cannot  approach 
within  42  feet  6  inches  of  the  canal  bank ;  and  this  waste  of 
waterway  extends  for  57  miles.  The  objects  of  the  internal 
slope  were,  no  doubt,  the  economy  in  the  purchase  of  land 
Avhich  at  first  sight  .ai)pears  to  be  effected  by  making  the  flat 
slopes  within  the  canal  instead  of  on  the  outer  bank ;  the 
greater  facility  of  puddling ;  and  the  avoidance  of  the  cost  of 
retaining  w’alls.  Against  this,  however,  have  to  be  urged 
facts  known  to  ex[)erience,  of  which  the  significance  has  never 
yet  been  fully  brought  out. 

In  1830  and  1831 — we  will  quote  the  words  of  Sir  William 
Fairbairn* — the  means  of  attaining  quick  speed  on  canals  was 
regarded  as  a  subject  of  vital  imi)ortance. 

‘  A  new  principle  of  traction  had  come  into  operation  ;  the  flight  of 
the  swiftest  bird,  and  the  llcetness  of  the  racehorse,  were  surpassed  by 
the  iron  bones  and  muscles  of  the  locomotive ;  the  tales  of  the 
“  Arabian  Nights  ”  were  realised,  and  no  wonder  that  such  apparent 
magic  should  create  I'ear  and  consternation  in  the  minds  of  proprietors 
and  shareholders  of  canal  stock.  A  .speed  of  four  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour  for  passengers,  and  two  and  a  half  for  goods,  were  all  that  canals 
could  then  boast  of,  and  a  new  project  which  held  out  hopes  of  in- 
crea.sed  rapidity  was  seized  upon  with  avidity.’ 

Under  these  circumstances  Fairbairn  was  called  in,  first  to 
make  certain  experiments,  and  then  to  build  a  boat,  ‘  con- 
‘  structed  exclusively  for  lightness,’  for  canal  transport.  And 
the  point  to  which  we  now  have  es])ecially  to  refer  is  that 
while,  in  the  Mersey,  the  ‘  Lord  I)unda.s,’  the  steamer  in 
question,  ‘  drove  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,’  in 
the  narrow  canal  from  Warrington  to  Kuncorn  the  ‘speed  was 
‘reduced  to  something  under  six  miles.’  Again,  in  1838, 
with  a  boat  designed  by  Mr.  Kobert  Mallet  for  use  on  the 
Irish  canals  (with  40  horse-power  engines  and  only  5  ft.  9  in. 
beam),  built  with  the  intention  of  running  at  a  speed  of  eight 
miles  per  hour,  and  which  attained  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an 
hour  in  the  comparatively  o{)en  waters  of  the  Liffey,  at  the 
Port  of  Dublin,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  more  than 
six  miles  per  hour  in  canals  of  40  feet  and  44  feet  water 
surface.  ‘  A  wave  was  theji  produced,  the  crest  of  which 
‘  crossed  the  canal  close  in  front  of  the  boat,  which  never  rode 
‘  upon  it  or  over  it.’  When  the  engines  were  worked  up  to 
full  power  ‘  the  result  was  a  tremendous  surge  at  the  sides  aud 
‘  rear  of  the  boat,  but  no  distinct  ijicreasc  of  speed.’  f  l>y 

*  Life  of  Sir  W.  Fairbairn  (Longmans),  p.  137. 
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attaching  picked  and  powerful  horses  to  this  boat,  the  true 
wave  of  translation  due  to  the  depth  of  the  canal  was  obtained, 
viz.  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  the  boat  rode  on  it.  Throwing 
off  the  horses,  the  speed  was  reduced  to  five  miles  an  hour, 
and  could  not  be  restored  till  the  water  grew  tranquil.  But 
the  facts  elicited  by  these  experiments  which  are  of  the  most 
pregnant  significance  are,  that  ‘  in  running  with  one  of  these 
‘  small  steamers  in  a  narrow  part  of  a  canal,  if  an  open  part 
‘  or  a  ballast-hole  were  suddenly  reached,  the  steamer  would 
‘  shoot  ahead,  so  as  to  throw  down  a  person  standing  care- 
‘  lessly while  Mr.  R.  Mallet  states  that — 

‘  at  the  bridges,  where  the  canal  suddenly  narrowed  to  the  width  of 
the  locks,  that  is  to  say  fourteen  feet,  and  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
resistance  might  have  been  expected,  the  engines,  for  the  second  or 
two  while  the  paddles  were  passing  the  spot,  llew  away,  showing  that 
the  back-current  of  the  water  required  to  fill  the  comparative  void  in 
the  wake  of  the  boat,  took  away  the  fulcrutn  from  the  paddle-wheels, 
and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  defective  speed.’ 

The  curiously  weak  point  in  the  above  experiments  is  that 
while  so  much  attention  was  at  that  time  being  directed  to  the 
form  and  power  of  the  steamboat,  no  corresponding  enquiry 
was  made  into  the  other  half  of  the  jiroblem,  the  section  of  the 
waterway.  The  speed  attained  in  the  open  sea  shows  that 
two-thirds  of  the  resistance  to  canal  traction  is  due  to  the 
cross-section  of  the  canal.  That  this  resistance  is  capable 
of  diminution  by  increasing  the  deptli,  and  by  giving  vertical 
walls  to  the  sides  of  the  canals,  is  also  apparent.  Thus, 
although  this  part  of  the  enquiry  is  yet  virgin,  and  while  such 
experiments  as  those  of  Mr.  Froude  on  seagoing  vessels  have 
yet  to  be  instituted  as  to  our  canals,  it  is  tolerably  plain 
that  a  very  great  diminution  in  the  tractive  force  needed  for 
our  inland  waterways  will  reward  a  legitimate  investigation. 
Mr.  Abcmethy,  in  the  discussion  from  which  we  have  been 
citing,  observed :  ‘  There  was  not  at  present,  so  far  as  he  was 
‘  aware,  a  single  instance  of  a  canal  specially  adapted  for  the 
‘  use  of  steam  power ;  and  it  was  desirable  that  a  paper  should 
‘  be  prepared  on  that  subject,  describing  the  best  form  of 
‘  canal  for  the  purpose,  having  regard  to  the  due  projwrtions 
‘  between  the  sectional  area  of  the  canal  and  that  of  the  boats, 
‘  together  with  the  form  of  bank  which  would  best  resist  the 
‘  action  of  the  waves.’  This  was  in  1866  ;  but  the  old  torm 
of  fiat  under-water  slope,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  must 
exert  a  dragging  action  on  the  boat,  is  still  maintained. 

Another  item  of  waste  arises  from  the  angle  at  which  the 
tractive  jmwer  is  exerted  on  the  boat.  On  most  English 
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canals  the  proportion  of  the  length  of  tow-line  to  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  the  tow'-path  and  the  waterway  is  from 
three  to  one  to  four  to  one.  From  one-third  to  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  power  exerted  by  the  horse  is  thus  constantly  at 
work  in  drawing  the  boat  towards  the  tow-path.  This  action 
is  neutralised  by  the  rudder  of  the  barge,  causing  swell  and 
waste  proportionate  to  the  speed  of  the  boat.  Thus  not  only 
is  this  proportion  of  horse-power  lost  as  traction,  but  it  is 
directly  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  banks  by  wash. 
And  the  loss  thus  caused  increases  in  a  hitherto  uninvestigated, 
but  enormous,  ratio  to  the  speed.  At  six  or  seven  miles  an 
hour  the  surge  raised  by  the  rudder  of  a  boat  towed  by  a 
trotting  horse  is  much  more  formidable  than  that  caused  by 
the  bow  of  the  boat.  The  greater  the  speed,  the  nearer  the 
angle  between  the  rudder  and  the  keel  approaches  a  right 
angle,  the  more  direct  is  the  retardatory  action.  And  the 
non-pressure,  or  suck  backwards,  behind  the  rudder  is  much 
greater  than  that  behind  the  bow.  Thus,  at  very  high  speeds, 
the  greater  part  of  the  horse-power  is  exerted  in  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  rudder,  due  to  the  obliquity  of  the  pull. 

This  is  hardly  the  i)lace  in  which  to  point  out  how  this 
serious  item  of  waste  and  of  damage  may  be  avoided.  That 
it  may  be  eliminated  we  have  no  doubt,  and  that  by  simple 
means.  The  subject  is  all  the  more  important  as  its  neglect 
has  vitiated  the  fundament.al  experiments  on  which  our  calcu¬ 
lations  as  to  canal  traction  in  this  country  are  based.  And 
when  we  reflect  that  the  mean  c.anal  cost  of  one-third  of  a 
penny  per  ton  per  mile  for  transport  is  very  nearly  double 
the  rate  of  freight  per  ton  on  the  1,632  miles  of  river  and 
lake  navigation  from  Chicago  to  Xcw  York,  it  is  clear  that 
Ave  are  far  from  having  heard  the  last  word  either  as  to  the 
economy,  or  as  to  the  scientlflc  engineering,  of  our  canals. 

The  ])hysics  of  railway  traction  were  investigated  and  de¬ 
bated  by  the  founders  of  the  railway  system  in  1846.  The 
experiments  of  ^Ir.  Harding  then  showed  that  no  less  Aveighty 
an  authority  than  j\Ir.  Jirunel  had  seriously  undervalued  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosjihere.  The  question  Avas  unfortunately 
mixed  up  Avith  that  of  the  broad  and  narroAV  gauge,  but  Avas 
to  some  extent  then  j>laced  Avithin  the  dominion  of  science. 
The  economics  of  railAvays,  a  sulqcct  that  has  assumed  a  most 
unexpected  development,  has  been  grossly  neglected  in  Fng- 
lan<l.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  touched  by  any 
acting  railway  engineer  or  manager,  Avlth  the  exception  of 
Mr.  llendel,  in  his  reports  on  the  Fast  Indian  liailway,  and 
the  yet  more  complete  and  exhaustive  tabulation  adopted  by 
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Mr.  liae  and  his  successor,  INIr.  Goodchap,  the  Government 
Commissioners  for  the  New  South  Wales  Kailways.  Xow  that 
attention  is  again  being  called  to  the  question  of  canals,  it  is 
the  economic  part  of  the  problem  Avhich  first  comes  to  the 
fore.  It  has  been  ably  investigated  by  M.  Krantz,  M.  Gobert, 
and  other  foreign  statists  or  engineers,  but  the  report  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  head  of  our  article  is  the  first  attempt  made  in 
this  countiy  to  show,  first,  why  water  carriage  must  be 
cheaper  than  railway  carriage,  and,  secondly,  how  far  theoxy 
xiccords  with  actual  practice.  It  yet  remains  to  investigate 
the  ])hysical  problem  of  water  traction,  and  to  determine  the 
proper  form  of  canal  for  a  given  load  and  a  given  sjxced.  The 
boat  is  the  unit  of  canal  traction.  To  meet  its  size  the  locks  must 
be  designed.  To  accommodate  the  speed  selected  the  depth  of  the 
canal  must  be  fixed,  as  the  wave  of  translation  depends  solely 
on  the  depth  of  the  waterway,  and  should  be  so  pi’oduced  as 
to  hai-nxonise  with  the  speed  of  the  boat.  Fui*ther  than  this, 
experiments  ai’e  wanting ;  although  those  which  we  have  cited 
rather  point  in  tlie  direction  of  the  construction  of  a  double 
canal,  with  vertical  sides,  and  possibly  of  a  width  only  about 
lialf  that  of  the  locks,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  constructed 
to  hold  two  barges,  side  by  side.  Experiments  on  ti’action,  in 
which  the  fundamental  eri'ox’ — at  all  events  in  any  experiments 
for  scientific  pxirposes — of  measuring  the  force  of  an  oblique 
pull,  countei’actcd  by  the  action  of  the  rudder,  have  also  to  be 
instituted,  and  attention  has  to  be  directed  to  the  cheapest  and 
most  direct  mode  of  canal  traction.  The  relation  of  weight 
of  machinery  and  coi’resjxonding  displacement  to  speed,  and 
the  loss  by  slip,  have  to  be  studied  for  iidand  as  they  have 
already  been  for  marine  navigation.  In  a  word,  the  physical 
theoxy  of  towage,  which  a  priori  ixxay  be  x’egarded  as  the  nxost 
economical  means  of  applying  power  to  the  transport  of 
weight,  has  at  the  px’esent  momeixt  actually  to  be  cxeated. 
We  (ainnot  doubt  that  tlie  task  of  making  and  collating  the 
necessary  experiments  will  be  worthily  accom])lished,  or  that  it 
will  rc])ixy  the  experinxeixter,  if  only  in  the  aixy  cux-x-ency'  of 
fame,  and  not  in  the  more  solid  xnedlum  of  gold. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readoi’S  to  give  such  a  brief 
summary  of  the  actual  comlition  of  the  caixal  service  ixx  Eixg- 
land  as  they  would  be  xmable  otherwise  to  obtaixx  without 
very  laborious  rescax’ch.  Indeed,  it  is  ixx  the  wox’ks  of  fox’eigu 
writers,  M.  de  Ex’anqxxeville  in  France,  amj  the  Fi’eihexT  vou 
AVeber  in  Germany,  that  the  most  recent  attempts  to  fox-m 
any  clear  idea  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  United  Kiixgdom 
are  to  be  fouixd.  Mr.  Vernon-llarcourt’s  book  does  not  touch 
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this  branch  of  the  subject.  But  before  attempting  tliis  part 
of  our  task  it  may  be  at  the  same  time  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  cast  a  glance  over  the  carefully  surveyed  river  valleys 
of  France;  to  see  how  she  began  to  repair  and  to  extend  her 
river  navigation  at  the  very  time  when  we  began  to  neglect 
our  own  ;  to  point  out  the  clear  and  trenchant  reasons  given 
by  French  engineers  and  by  French  statesmen  for  paying 
systematic  attention  to  canals ;  and  to  give  some  view  of  the 
great  impi-ovement  in  the  means  of  inland  communication, 
Avhich  is  at  the  present  moment  being  eft'cctcd  at  very  large 
expense  in  France. 

It  is  known  that  the  Foss  dyke,  of  eleven  miles  in  length, 
which  in  1840  under  the  advice  of  the  Messrs.  Stevenson  was 
enlarged  to  a  width  of  45  feet  and  a  depth  of  6  feet,  and 
which  connects  the  navigation  of  the  Trent  with  that  of  the 
Witham,  owes  its  origin  (as  does  also  the  greater  work  of  the 
Caer  dyke)  to  the  Homans.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  it 
was  used  by  those  great  engineers  for  the  purposes  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  A  canal  Avas  made  through  the  Pontine  Marshes  in 
n.C.  162.  The  Fossa  marina  Avas  constructed  by  Caius 
Marius,  n.C.  51,  betAveen  Arles  and  Fos,  then  a  liaA'en  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Avorks  of  Claudius  and  later  emjierors 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  are  Avell  knoAvn,  and  Lucius  Verus 
undertook  to  join  the  Sadne  Avith  the  Moselle,  and  to  unite  the 
Mediterranean  Avith  the  German  Ocean  by  Avay  of  the  Hhone, 
the  Sadne,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Hhine.  It  is  customary  to 
refer  to  the  Languedoc  Canal,  which  affords  a  AvaterAvay  of 
150  miles  in  length  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  which  climbs  by  its  119  locks  to  a  summit  level  of  620 
feet  above  the  sea,  as  the  pioneer  of  the  canals  of  modern 
Europe.  This  great  Avork  Avas  first  designed  under  Francis  I. 
The  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse  addressed  a  memorial  in  favour  of 
the  scheme  to  Henry  IV.  Finally,  in  1662,  Pierre  Paul 
Hiquet  presented  his  plans  to  Colbert.  After  a  serious  inves¬ 
tigation  made  by  commissioners  named  by  the^  hing  and 
by  the  estates  of  Languedoc,  among  Avhom  Avas  Hector  de 
Bouteroue,  the  constructor  of  the  Canal  de  Briare,  the  creation 
of  this  canal  Avas  authorised  by  Louis  XIV.  by  an  edict  dated 
October  7,  1666.  In  May,  1681,  after  the  death  of  the 
indefatigable  Hiquet  (in  October,  1680),  the  Avork  Avas  com¬ 
pleted  by  his  son,  Hiquet  de  Bon  Hepos,  and  the  first  boat 
passed  betAveen  Toulouse  and  Cette.  The  AVorks  of  this  canal 
are  stated  to  have  cost  36,()()(),000  francs.  After  many  vicis¬ 
situdes  the  Compagnie  du  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Midi  leased  the 
canal  for  forty  years  in  1858.  At  this  time  68  per  cent,  of 
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the  property  was  in  the  possession  of  the  heirs  of  the  con¬ 
structor,  and  the  remainder  in  that  of  the  State.  The  traffic, 
which  in  1853  amounted  to  59,000,000  units  of  traffic,  has 
sunk,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  thrown  by  the  lessees 
in  its  course,  to  24,500,000  units.  The  necessity  of  rescuing 
this  important  line  of  inland  navigation  from  the  fatal  embrace 
of  the  railway  company  is  strongly  insisted  upon  by  M. 
Krantz. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Canal  de  Briare,  which  is  one  of  the 
first  in  date  of  modern  canals.  Commenced  in  1604  under  the 
intelligent  impulse  of  King  Henry  IV.  and  of  Sully,  it  was 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  technical  errors  committed  by 
Crosnier,  the  engineer.  In  1638  the  works  were  taken  in 
hand  by  Guillaume  Bouteroue  and  Jean  Guyon,  and  it  w<as 
opened  for  traffic  in  1642.  This  canal  unites  the  basins  of  the 
Seine  and  of  the  Loire.  It  is  37  miles  long  and  contains  43 
locks;  12  on  the  ascent  from  the  Loire  and  31  on  that  from 
the  Seine.  It  cost  13,000,000  francs,  or  14,200/.  per  mile;  and 
its  traffic,  consisting  principally  in  coal,  coke,  wood,  and  build¬ 
ing  materials,  is  given  by  M.  Krantz  as  202,500  tons  per 
annum  over  its  entire  length.  The  Canal  d’Orleans  with 
Avhich  the  Canal  de  Briare  communicates  was  completed  by 
the  Orleans  branch  of  the  royal  family  in  1686. 

More  venerable  in  its  antiquity  than  the  Canal  de  Briare  is 
the  Canal  de  Neufossc,  which  now  joins  the  Lys  to  the  Aa. 
It  was  originally  cut  for  a  length  of  six  miles  by  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders,  as  a  defence  against  the  Emperor,  Henry 
III.,  who  had  seized  upon  Lille.  Long  afterwards,  the 
intendant  of  the  j)rovince  of  Flanders  formed  the  idea  of 
utilising  the  intrenchment,  in  oi'der  to  open  a  navigable  canal 
from  the  Aire  to  F ort  Omer.  Vauban  drew  the  plan  and  Louvois 
authorised  the  execution  in  1686,  but  the  works  were  not  com¬ 
pleted  till  1774.  Its  present  length  is  a  little  over  11  miles. 
It  cost  4,000,000  francs.  The  navigable  network  intersecting 
the  departments  of  Le  Nord  and  Le  Pas  de  Calais,  of  which 
this  line  forms  a  part,  forms  an  aggregate  of  576  miles. 

Two  large  quarto  volumes  have  been  printed  by  the 
Belgian  Government,  bearing  the  title,  ‘  Voies  navigables  de 
‘  la  Belgique,’  in  which  the  minuteness  of  the  detail,  and  we 
may  add  the  clearness  of  the  arrangement  and  the  beauty  of 
the  j)rinting,  leave  nothing  to  desire.  In  addition  to  a  work, 
which  the  size,  to  say  nothing  of  the  price,  renders  formidable 
to  any  but  the  most  uncompromising  student,  a  smaller  work  is 
issued  from  the  ^Ministry  of  Public  Works  called  the  ‘  Guide 
‘  du  Batcher.’  This  admirable  little  volume,  of  which  we  fear 
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that  it  will  be  long  before  we  see  an  imitation  in  this  country, 
contains  a  map  showing  the  entire  system  of  Belgian  navigable 
waterways,  with  tables  indicating  those  canals  which  belong  to 
the  State,  to  the  provinces,  to  the  communes,  and  to  concession¬ 
ary  companies  ;  the  minimum  and  maximum  depth  of  water,  the 
widths  and  the  lengths  of  each  section,  the  situation  and  size  of 
the  locks,  the  kilometric  distances,  the  maximum  tonnage  for 
each  canal,  the  tariff  of  dues,  and  the  general  regulation  of 
police  and  of  navigation. 

The  map,  which  is  on  a  scale  of  about  five  miles  to  the  inch, 
indicates  the  chains  of  hills  with  sufficient  detail  to  account 
for  the  direction  taken  by  the  waterways.  These  may  be 
described  as  forming  two  systems  ;  one  in  the  form  of  a  large 
tadpole,  with  its  tail  reaching  from  the  French  frontier  by 
Thuin  to  Charleroi,  and  the  head  and  body  defined  in  a  pear- 
shaped  oval  by  a  line,  which,  starting  from  Charleroi,  passes 
by  Namur,  Liege,  Maestrlcht,  Bree,  Turnhout,  Anvers,  and 
Brussels,  to  close  the  curve,  with  subsidiary  lines  both  within 
and  without  the  figure.  The  other  system  is  more  like  a  grid¬ 
iron,  on  the  cross  bar  of  which  are  situated  Ostend,  Bruges, 
Ghent,  and  Termond  ;  while  the  bars  stretch  down  to  F urnes, 
Courtrai,  Audenarde,  and  (as  a  conceded  line)  Ath,  with  an 
irregular  cross  line  approaching  closely  to  the  frontier.  'Plie 
different  classes  of  waterway,  the  locks  and  barrages,  the 
ports  and  wharves,  public  and  private ;  the  bureaux  de  percep¬ 
tion,  and  the  non-navigable  streams,  are  all  denoted  by  clear 
and  distinct  symbols,  so  that  the  map  is  in  truth,  wdiat  it  claims 
to  be,  a  veritable  boatman’s  guide.  The  ‘  liecueil  des  ren- 
‘  seignements  ’  states  the  total  length  of  the  navigable  water¬ 
ways  of  Belgium  at  2,02:i  kilometres,  or  a  little  over  1,200 
miles,  of  wdiich  seven-eighths  belong  to  the  State.  There  is 
thus  a  fraction  over  a  mile  of  canal  to  every  ten  square  miles 
of  the  surface  of  Belgium,  which  is  nearly  three  times  the  pro- 
l)ortion  that  obtains  in  France.  We  may  add  that  the  total 
length  of  roads  in  Belgium  iu  1880  is  returned  at  1,705  leagues, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  4*444  kilometres  to  the  league,  is  equal  to 
4,698  miles,  or  3*9  times  the  length  of  the  canals.  In  France 
the  length  of  roads  is  36  times  that  of  canals. 

If  the  reader  will  lay  side  by  side  a  railway  map  of  France 
(such  as  that  published  by  MM.  Chaix,  to  accompany  their 
excellent  ‘  Annuaire  officiel  des  Chemins  de  Fer’),  and  a  hydro- 
graphic  map  of  the  same  country  (such  as  that  annexed  to  the 
report  to  the  Asscmblee  Nationale  ‘  Sur  Ics  Chemins  de  Fer  et 
‘  les  Moyens  de  Transport,’  par  M.  Krantz,  No.  2474),  he  will 
be  struck  w'ith  an  extraordinary  difference  in  the  distribution 
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of  those  lines  of  communication  which  form  the  most  salient 
features  of  the  two  maps.  In  the  first,  the  system  of  lines 
which,  radiating  from  Paris  as  a  centre,  stretch  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  frontiers,  very  closely  resemble  the  plan  of  the  web 
of  the  geometric  sjuder.  Twelve  main  radial  lines  divide  and 
re-divide  as  they  extend  further  and  further  from  the  cajntal, 
being  crossed  and  linked  together  at  distances  of  about  70, 
180,  and  360  miles  from  Paris,  by  concentric  lines.  The 
whole  web,  consisting  of  lines  of  upwards  of  15,000  miles  in 
length,  has  a  visible  unity  of  design;  and  the  object  of  con¬ 
necting  the  capital  with  the  ports  and  strong  places  on  each 
frontier,  and  of  linking  the  provincial  centres  with  each  other, 
as  well  as  with  Paris,  has  been  carried  out  with  a  clearness 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  have  been  but  little  arrested  by 
the  physical  obstacles  presented  by  the  surface  of  the  country. 

The  dominant  importance  of  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  chart  containing  the  ‘  Roseau  des  Voies 
‘  navigables  de  la  France.’  Physical  geograjdiy  here  asserts  its 
rights.  The  chief  rivers  of  France,  important  as  they  are  in 
their  length  and  volume,  are  not  so  adapted  to  navigation  as 
are  many  of  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  shifting 
sandbanks  of  the  Seine  were  the  cause  of  the  fonnation  of 
the  Port  of  Le  Havre  not  in,  but  below  the  outfall  of,  that 
river.  The  Rhone  is  too  rapid,  the  Seine  and  the  Saone  are 
too  shallow,  for  any  but  artificial  modes  of  navigation.  The 
central  knot  of  the  French  inland  waterways  lies  between 
Briare,  Auxerre,  and  Nevers.  Four  great  clefts  score  the 
surface  of  the.  country.  The  line  of  the  Rhone,  navigable  to 
Lyon,  is  continued  along  the  course  of  the  Sadne  to  Chtilons- 
sur-Sadne,  and  thence  to  Port  Sadne,  over  a  distance  of  more 
than  400  miles  above  Arles.  The  summer  flow  of  the  Rhone 
rises  from  210  metric  tons  per  second  at  Lyon,  to  530  at 
Arles.  The  volume  of  its  great  floods  amounts  to  7,000  metiic 
tons  per  second  at  the  former  city,  and  to  double  that  flow  at 
the  latter.  The  fall  for  this  part  of  its  course  averages  „  y, 
so  that  the  river  has  much  of  the  torrential  character.  The 
Loire,  which  from  Briare  runs  westward  to  Nantes,  curving 
boldly  to  the  north  to  wash  the  walls  of  Oideans  by  the  way, 
runs  north,  with  a  slight  trend  to  the  west,  from  St.  Etienne, 
by  Nevers,  to  Briare.  In  its  course  of  600  miles  it  makes  a 
descent  of  460  feet  from  its  source  at  Gerbier  des  Jones  ;  and 
it  pours  into  the  sea  at  its  lowest  300  metric  tons,  and  in  its 
flood  more  than  6,000  metric  tons,  of  water  per  second. 

The  Yonne,  navigable  from  Auxerre,  joins  the  Seine  at 
Montereau,  and  the  united  stream  receives  the  affluent  of  the 
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Marne,  properly  the  mother  stream  of  the  Seine,  a  little 
above,  and  the  Oise  below,  1‘aris.  From  Aube  (or  from 
Auxerre)  the  distance  to  Rouen,  where  the  navigation  of  the 
Seine  becomes  maritime,  is  266  miles.  At  Paris  its  summer 
flow  of  50  metric  tons  per  second,  three  times  that  of  the 
Thames,  rises  to  2,000  metric  tons  in  flood,  or  five  times  the 
volume  of  a  Thames  flood.  This  great  water  line  is  con¬ 
spicuous,  not  only  for  the  general  persistence  of  its  strike  from 
Auxerre  to  Le  Ilavre,  but  also  for  the  lines  of  affluents  from 
the  north,  crossing  and  linking  with  the  line  of  the  Somme,  ! 

and  stretching  to  join  that  of  the  Rhine.  j 

The  River  Somme,  canalised  from  Chauny  to  St.  Valery-  3 

Bur-Somme,  forms  the  base  of  a  trapezium  of  country,  furrowed  ^ 

and  netted  together  Avith  canals,  that  extend  through  Belgium  i 

to  Holland.  In  this  part  of  the  world  the  canal  proper  had  its 
cradle ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
flat  lowlands,  so  advantageously  served  by  Avaterways,  and  the 
river  valleys  to  AA-hich  Ave  haA'c  referred,  becomes  obvious  even 
from  a  glance  at  the  map. 

In  addition  to  these  four  great  groups  of  waterAA'ays,  formed 
by  nature,  and  improved  by  human  industry,  the  artificial  lines 
of  canal  joining  the  Mediterranean  Avith  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  linking  together  Nantes,  L’Orient,  and  Brest,  and  the 
little  group  of  short  canals  around  La  Rochelle,  arrest  the 
attention.  The  entire  inland  navigation  of  France  has  been 
arranged,  in  the  admirable  reports  made  to  the  National  I  » 

Assembly  by  M.  Krantz,  in  seven  categories.  These  are,  the  I 

basin  of  the  Seine,  that  of  the  Rhone,  that  of  the  Loire, 
of  the  Garonne,  of  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  of  the  district  of  La  1 

Manche,  and  of  the  Charente.  In  brief,  the  actual  Avater- 
ways  of  France  amount  to  an  aggregate  length  of  7,069  miles,  * 
not  including  any  maritime  navigation,  such  as  that  of  the 
Seine  beloAv  Rouen.  The  cost  of  this  fine  system  has  been 
43,608,516/.,  or  6,230/.  per  mile.  1,813  additional  miles  have 
been  authorised,  and  are  in  course  of  execution  by  the  State, 
the  cost  of  Avhich,  together  Avith  that  of  the  improvements 
required  on  the  existing  lines,  Avill  at  least  be  an  equal  sum.  5 

France  Avill  shortly  be  possessed  of  8,880  miles  of  inland  Avatcr-  j 

way,  provided  at  a  cost  of  from  80,000,000/.  to  100,000,000/.  | 

If  we  noAv  turn  to  the  map  of  the  AvaterAvays  of  England,  avc  j 

shall  be  unable  easily  to  recognise  either  the  marks  of  engineer-  j 

ing  sagacity  displayed  by  the  railAvay  map  of  France,  or  the  • 

self-assertion  of  the  natural  physical  districts,  as  denoted  by  the 
river  courses.  We  must  rather  regard  the  inland  navigation  j 

system  of  England  as  intended  to  link  together  the  four  great  i 
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estuaries  of  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  jMcrsey,  and  the 
Humber,  than  as  directly  following  the  river  courses.  In 
effecting  these  main  lines  of  junction  which,  with  their  branches 
and  ramifications,  form  a  total  of  2,919  miles  of  canal,  added 
to  1,414  miles  of  river  navigation,  Brindley,  Smeaton,  Telford, 
and  their  jnipils  and  followers,  patiently  and  humbly  sought 
those  districts  where  streams  and  brooks  indicated  the  points 
of  easiest  ])assage  from  one  river  valley  to  another.  The 
engineers  wlio  laid  out  the  earliest  railways  followed  close  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  canal  engineers.  In  designing  the  course 
of  the  railway  from  London  to  Birmingham,  the  pioneer  of 
English  railways  south  of  the  Trent,  Mr.  liobert  Stephenson, 
held  as  closely  to  the  line  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  drawn 
by  Telford,  as  the  opposition  of  the  great  landowners  would 
allow.  After  the  extraordinary  success  attained  by  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  which,  in  1843,  paid  10 
per  cent,  on  its  shares  of  100/.  each  (which  were  then  worth 
245/.  each  in  the  market),  the  rush  of  speculation  sought  only 
to  discover  towns  between  which  no  railway  communication 
existed,  in  order  to  sup))ly  the  defect,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  public  convenience  or  to  general  system.  In  1845 
projects  for  20,687  miles  of  railway,  requiring  a  capital  of 
350,000,000/,,  were  actually  introduced  to  Parliament,  and 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  3,573  miles,  with  a  capital  of 
130,000,000/.,  received  the  royal  assent.  In  consequence 
of  this  hand-over-head  method  of  procedure,  while  the  canal 
map  of  England  rather  resembles  a  piece  of  imperfect  and 
coarse  weaving,  with  many  gaps,  than  the  web  of  the  geometric 
spider,  the  railway  map  can  only  be  compared  to  one  of  those 
blankets  of  cobweb  which,  by  some  of  the  less  mathemati¬ 
cally-minded  arachnido",  are  felted  together  in  the  corners  of 
neglected  churches  or  mansions. 

The  materials  do  not  exist  for  giving  in  a  few  words  those 
characteristic  features,  as  to  the  chief  English  rivers,  which  are 
so  accessible  and  so  instructive  in  the  case  of  the  French 
waters.  This  want  of  elementary  knowledge  has  been  brought 
into  relief  by  the  publication,  within  the  last  four  years,  of  two 
books  on  the  water  supply  of  England — one  by  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ansted,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  de  Ranee,  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey.  Written,  as  their  titles  show,  principally  for 
the  sake  of  throwing  light  on  the  question  of  the  water  supply 
of  towns,  these  works  afford  concurrent  negative  evidence  of 
the  want  of  any  j)roper  English  observations  on  the  summer 
and  winter  fiow,  fall,  and  other  hydrological  peculiarities  of 
the  English  rivers. 
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The  most  valuable  work  known  to  ns  on  the  inland  w’ater- 
waysof  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  ‘  Historical  Account  of  the 
‘  Navigable  Rivers,  Canals,  and  Railways  of  England,  by  J. 
‘  Priestley,’  published  at  Wakefield  in  18.’}],  and  accompanied 
by  a  large  scale  map,  on  which  the  canals  arc  inserted  from 
actual  survey.  As  this  work,  although  fifty  years  old,  dates 
from  the  era  at  which  the  railway  was  beginning  to  show  its 
capabilities,  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  new  projects  of  canals 
to  add  to  the  list  which  tnay  be  compiled  from  Priestley’s  data. 
The  author  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  furnish  his  readers 
with  a  conspectus.  Nor  does  the  hydrological  question  receive 
much  illustration  in  his  accounts,  which  are  mainly  abstracted 
from  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  which  he  gives  the 
sequence,  authorising  each  scheme. 

In  1870  a  ‘  return  relating  to  inland  navigation  and  canal 
‘  companies  in  England  and  Wales  ’  was  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  contains  details  as  to  seventy-four 
canals,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  2,446  miles.  From 
Priestley’s  map  and  memoir,  for  England  and  AVales  alone, 
we  have  abstracted  171  rivers,  navigations,  and  canals.  The 
total  length  of  the  two  latter  items  amounts  to  4,332  miles. 
The  total  length  of  all  the  rivers  included  in  the  list  is  3,524 
miles,  of  which  1,703  miles  are  included  in  the  navigable  parts ; 
but  there  is  no  account  showing  what  further  jiortion  of  their 
length  may  be  navigable,  the  information  collected  by  Mr. 
Priestley  not  extending  beyond  the  range  of  jtarliamcntary 
powers  to  impose  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rivers.  Even 
of  the  seventy-four  companies  that  furni.shed  returns  in  1870, 
some  of  them,  as  for  example  the  ^lersey  and  Irwell  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company,  declined  to  sup[)ly  information  as  to  their 
tonnage  and  revenue,  on  the  pica  that  ‘  this  navigation  is  a 
‘  private  undertaking.’  Thus  the  contrast  between  the  com- 
jdeteness  and  accuracy  of  the  information  as  to  transport,  with 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  rested  content,  and  that 
laid  before  the  French  ('hambers,  is  as  striking,  not  to  say  as 
disgraceful,  as  is  our  utter  neglect  of  the  collection  of  purely 
scientific  data. 

From  the  rough  and  disjointed  sources  of  Information  above 
indicated,  the  results  obtained  may  be  thus  stated  in  a  few 
words.  The  last  (dficial  account  of  the  inland  waterways  of 
England — namely,  that  furnished  by  the  House  of  Commons 
report  of  1870 — gives  imperfect  details  as  to  seventy-four  rivers 
and  canals,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  2,446  miles,  in  England 
and  Wales  alone.  M.  de  Framiueville,  in  his  admirable  work 
‘  Du  Regime  des  Travaux  Publics  cn  Angletcrre,’  published 
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in  1875,  enumerates  117  English  canals  and  navigations,  with 
a  total  length  of  3,264  miles ;  sixty-three  Scottish,  with  a 
length  of  182  miles;  and  fifteen  Irish,  with  a  length  of  689 
miles ;  making  a  total  length  of  regulated  inland  navigation 
for  the  United  Kingdom  of  4,135  miles.  Von  Weber’s  account 
of  English  canals,  in  his  ‘  Die  Wasserstrassen  Xord-Europa’s,’ 
although  elaborate,  contains  numerous  errors,  both  in  the 
tables  and  in  the  map.  He  gives  details  of  widths  and  of  depths 
as  to  a  few  canals  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  authorities. 
The  article  on  Canals  in  the  ‘  Encyclopaedia  Britannica’ (ninth 
edition)  says  that  ‘  it  is  believed  that  there  are  above  4,700 
‘  miles  of  inland  waterways  in  this  country.’  Knight’s  prac¬ 
tical  ‘  Dictionary  of  Mechanics  ’  says,  ‘  In  England  there  are 
‘  2,800  miles  of  canals;’  and  IMr.  L.  F.  Vernon-llarcourt,  in 
‘  Kivers  and  Canals,’  repeats  this  statement,  adding  2,500 
miles  of  navigable  rivers.  Xo  authorities  are  cited  for  any  of 
these  vague  and  erroneous  statements.  From  Priestley’s  map 
and  memoirs  we  collect,  as  before  stated,  for  England  and 
AVales  alone,  171  canals  and  navigations,  utilising  sixty-three 
rivers,  and  extending  to  an  aggregate  length  of  4,332  miles. 
Of  Scottish  canals  we  find  twelve,  of  an  aggregate  length  of 
354  miles.  And  the  canals  of  Ireland,  according  to  a  map 
and  list  published  in  1877,  are  seventeen  in  number  (not  in¬ 
cluding  branches),  and  775  miles  in  length.  Thus  for  the 
United  Kingdom  we  have  an  aggregate  length  of  5.461  miles 
of  inland  navigation.  This  does  not  include  the  navigation  of 
estuai’ies  and  free  rivers,  as,  for  example,  the  twenty-six  miles 
of  the  Cleddw  to  Haverfordwest.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
information  is  as  yet  collected  as  to  the  abandonment  of  lines 
of  inland  w’aterway  owing  to  the  destructive  action  of  the 
railway  companies.  Thus  the  Wey  and  .Vrim  na^’igation, 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  has  been  discanalised,  the  locks  pulled 
down,  and  the  bricks  sold,  without,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
public  attention  having  been  in  any  way  directed  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  condition  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Great  AVestern  Railway  Company,  w,as  a  few'  years 
ago  such  as  to  menace  a  similar  fate,  which  has  only  been 
averted  by  a  considerable  outlay. 

On  the  7,069  miles  of  French  canals,  according  to  the 
rejMU't  of  AI.  Krantz,  the  transports  effected  amounted,  in 
1874,  to  2,132,957,000  units  of  traffic,  or  kilometric  tons. 
This  is  equal  to  126,0tU)  tons  per  mile.  In  1868,  according 
to  the  •  Etude  hlstorique  et  statlstique  sur  Ics  Voics  de  Com- 
‘  munlcation  de  la  France,  par  ^1.  Felix  Lucas,’  published  in 
1873,  the  navigation  dues  produced  3,503,000  francs  for 
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1,690,000,000  kiloraetric  tons.  This  charge,  which  may  be 
taken  to  cover  cost  of  maintenance  and  interest  of  money  on  the 
canals,  is  equivalent  to  0‘0325rf.  per  ton  per  mile.  In  1847, 
under  the  regime  of  the  old  tariffs,  the  dues  amounted  to 
9,931,000  francs  for  1,198,000,000  tons  kilometric.  Since 
1847,  therefore,  by  comparing  the  two  reports,  it  would  seem 
that  the  French  canal  dues  have  been  reduced  by  three-fourths, 
and  that  the  canal  traffic  has  nearly  doubled.  The  chief  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  minute  statistics,  of  which  the  French  are 
justly  proqd,  is  the  long  time  that  generally  elapses  before 
their  outcome  is  thoroughly  known.  The  date  to  which  the 
figures  of  M.  Krantz  apply  is  not  stated  in  his  report.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  actual  movement  on  the  French 
canals  is  very  much  greater  than  the  average  above  cited. 

Of  the  transports  on  the  canals  of  the  United  Kingdom  no 
official  return  exists.  The  return  of  A])rll  1870  required 
information  as  to  gross  tonnage  conveyed  and  revenue  received 
in  each  of  the  following  years,  viz.  1828,  1838,  1848,  1858, 
and  1868.  But  as  Parliament  omitted  to  ask  for  what  distance 
the  tonnage  was  transported,  the  information,  even  if  complete, 
w'ould  have  been  comparatively  useless.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
is  altogether  incomplete.  On  fifty-three  out  of  the  seventy- 
four  lines  which  made  returns,  amounting  to  a  length  of  about 
1,860  miles,  the  gross  tonnage  in  the  year  1868  amounted 
to  a  little  over  23,000,000  tons,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
companies  to  nearly  800,000/.  But  very  little  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  incomplete  returns.  In  1857,  for  the  last 
time.  Parliament  endeavoured  directly  to  ascertain  the  mean 
return  on  the  shai*e  proj)erty  of  canal  proprietors.  According 
to  the  returns  then  obtained,  the  ordinary  capital  of  the  com¬ 
panies  amounted  to  13,455,000/.,  and  the  preference  capital  to 
460,000/. ;  on  the  whole  of  which  the  mean  dividend  was  about 
3^  per  cent. 

In  1860  the  dues  on  all  the  French  canals  administered  by 
the  State  were  reduced,  and  they  Avere  again  reduced  in  1867. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  navigation  which  then  remained  arose 
from  the  strange  variation  in  the  dimensions  of  the  locks,  and 
in  the  different  depths  of  water  maintained  on  different  lines 
of  waterway.  In  any  great  system  of  inland  navigation  the 
shallowest  canal,  and  the  shortest  and  narrowest  locks,  must 
limit  the  size  of  the  vessels,  and,  iu  such  case,  any  excess  of 
dimension  in  portions  of  the  system  involves  only  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  capital,  aiul  constant  waste  of  Avater.  The 
French  Commission,  therefore,  regaidcd  it  as  a  matter  of  the 
first  iinj)ortancc  to  fix  normal  dimensions  for  locks,  and  a 
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normal  depth  for  tlie  waterway.  They  finally  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  following  dimensions : — The  length  of 
every  new  lock  is  to  he  40  metres,  the  width  5*20  metres,  the 
least  depth  of  the  canal  to  he  two  metres.  A  ])ortion  of  the 
large  expenditure  now  in  course  on  the  French  canals  is  devoted 
to  the  alteration  of  locks  and  channels  to  the  above  dimensions. 

On  the  English  canals  the  capricious  want  t>f  system 
betrayed  by  the  variation  in  the  dimensions  of  the  locks  is  not 
less  striking  than  that  lamented  by  the  French  reporter.  As 
to  the  least  depth  <»f  any  of  onr  canals  not  a  single  word  is  to 
be  found,  either  in  the  report  of  1870,  or  in  the  latest  work  on 
the  subject,  the  ‘  llivcrs  and  Canals  ’  of  iMr.  Vernon-IIarcourt. 
iMr.  lleardmore  *  says  that,  as  a  rule,  the  inland  canals  of  this 
country  may  be  taken  as  having  a  top  width  of  about  45  feet, 
and  a  depth  not  exceeding  5  feet,  and  generally  not  more  than 
4  feet.  The  smaller  class  of  canals  have  a  cross-section  of 
about  108  square  feet ;  the  larger,  of  150  square  feet.  The 
midship  section  of  the  ordinary  canal  boat  is  20  square  feet. 

A  rectification  of  the  cross-section,  introducing  dwarf  retaining 
walls,  would  allow  of  the  increase  of  the  smaller  canals  to  the 
waterway  of  the  larger,  and  of  the  larger  to  above  200  square 
feet.  The  effect  would  at  once  be  perceived  in  the  diminished 
resistance  to  towing.  The  largest  locks  in  use  on  our  inland 
waterways  arc  the  new  locks  on  the  Aire  and  Calder  naviga¬ 
tion,  which  are  212  feet  long  by  1‘J,  and  by  22  feet  in  wi(lth. 

The  fall  of  these  locks  is  about  7  feet.  On  the  river  Weaver 
Mr.  Leader  Williams  has  constructed  locks  200  feet  long,  and  ( 

40  feet  wide,  and  capable  of  holding  at  one  time  a  tug  and  three 
barges,  coutalning  from  480  to  500  tons  of  cargo.  In  this  ease 
the  depth  of  Avater  is  12  feet,  and  the  width  90  feet  at  top,  and 
54  feet  at  bottom.  At  Sharjnicss  Point  entrance  is  given  to 
the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  by  a  lock  1G5  feet  long,  37 
feet  wide,  and  18  feet  deep  over  the  upper  sill.  At  Gloucester 
there  is  a  lock  from  this  canal  into  the  Severn  100  feet  long, 
and  24  feet  wide.  The  depth  of  the  canal  is  18  feet,  and  the 
Avidth  at  bottom  13  feet,  and  at  toj)  86  feet  6  inches.  On  the 
other  hand  the  DeiAvcnt  navigation,  to  obtain  control  over 
Avhich  the  North  Eastern  Company,  not  having  the  legal  poAver 
to  ])urchase  it,t  found  4((,000/.  to  enable  three  of  their 
niiploi/i's  to  buy  it,  in  their  oavu  names,  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
has  Aa’C  locks  of  45  feet  by  15,  Avith  about  G  feet  fall.  The 
length  of  80  feet,  and  the  Avidth  of  15,  may  be  taken  as  .ap- 
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proxiniatcly  the  mean  dimensions  of  the  English  locks.  On 
the  Bridgwater  Canal  the  length  is  84  feet,  and  the  width  1 5 
feet.  On  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  the  length  is  87  feet  6 
inches,  the  width  15  feet.  But  on  tlie  Grand  Union,  which  is 
a  prolongation  of  the  same  line  of  navigation  from  the  basin  of 
the  Thames  to  that  of  the  Trent,  the  locks  arc  only  78  feet 
long,  and  7  feet  2  inches  wide.  Allowing  that  the  Grand 
Junction  locks  take  a  pair  of  boats  at  once,  while  the  Grand 
Union  locks  Avill  only  take  a  single  boat,  this  false  economy  in 
the  construction  of  the  Grand  Union  Canal  occasions  a  loss  of 
15  per  cent,  of  water  in  each  lockage  on  the  1.‘1G  locks  on  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  for  every  boat  that  passes  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Trent.  This  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  imposing, 
for  the  benefit  of  no  one,  a  tax  of  very  nearly  15  ]ter  cent,  on 
the  Avhole  cost  of  the  through  traffic  on  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal. 

It  is  incredible  to  find  how  points  of  economy,  small  in 
themselves,  but  amounting  to  a  vast  total  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  have  been  overlooked  by  the  const  ruettu’s  of  our  canals. 
That  the  lock  should  fit  the  boat  is  a  very  simple  rccpiirement. 
AVe  have  seen  how  it  is  neglected  in  the  case  of  the  Grand 
Junction  and  Grand  Union  Canals.  If  we  look  a  little  further 
at  the  want  of  correspondence  in  this  portion  of  our  navigable 
network,  we  find  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  inten)sculatlng 
with  the  Oxford  Canal  with  locks  t)f  70  feet,  with  the  Coventry 
Canal  with  locks  of  72  feet,  and  this  again  with  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Canal  with  locks  of  80  feet,  and  the  Trent  naviga¬ 
tion  with  locks  of  ‘JO  feet  in  length.  Everywhere  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  dimensions 
of  the  locks  on  the  same  system  of  canal  measures  an  amount 
of  direct  and  unnecessary  waste.  It  is  not  the  Avaste  of  Avater 
alone  that  is  costly,  but  the  limitation  of  the  cargo.  As 
betAveen  a  70  and  a  90  feet  lock  there  is  the  ditfereuce  of 
28^  j)er  cent,  in  possible  tonnage.  But  the  .actual  cost  of 
toAvage  of  a  90-ton  boat  Avould  hardly  be  appreciably  more 
than  that  of  a  70-ton  boat. 

Even  as  it  is,  the  duty  obtained  from  the  horse  in  canal 
traction  approaches  more  nearly  to  its  theoretic  value  than  can 
clscAvherc  be  observed.  On  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  the 
cost  of  horse  toAving  in  1848  is  stateil  by  ^Ir.  Bateman  at 
about  I'^th  of  a  ])enny  jier  ton  per  mile,  for  boats  carrying  80 
tons  of  cargo,  and  druAvn  by  one  horse.  This,  hoAvever,  is  a 
shi|)  canal,  9  feet  6  inches  dee[),  Avhilethe  boats  only  draAV  from 
5  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  of  Avatcr.  On  the  Louvain  and 
Charleroi  Cuual,  also  of  large  section,  the  charge  for  toAving 
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avei’ages  0'()93f/.  per  ton  per  mile.  On  the  Cliai’leroi  Canal, 
which  is  of  small  section  and  where  the  boats  carry  only  70 
tons  each,  the  charge  for  towing  is  higher,  amounting  to 
()’12of/.  j)er  ton  per  mile.  Dr.  Meizen,  a  German  authority, 
cited  by  M.  Gobert,*  arrives  at  an  estimate,  for  a  large  volume 
of  traffic,  of  from  O'OGod.  to  0’079f/.  per  ton  per  mile  for  horse 
towing,  including  the  return  of  empty  boats. 

It  is  thus  on  evitlence — as  will  be  more  particularly  seen 
by  reference  to  ^Ir.  Conder's  report,  which,  published  by  the 
Wolverhampton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  reprinted 
and  extensively  circulated  by  different  bodies  of  traders 
interested  in  cheap  transport — that  in  France,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Belgium,  and  in  England,  the  round  i)rlce  of 
onc-tliird  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile  will  pay  foi’  trans¬ 
port  on  canals  of  adequate  section  and  volume  of  traffic, 
and  that  this  ])rlce  includes  not  only  a  fair  interest  on  the 
capital,  but  provision  for  a  sinking  fund,  which,  within  a 
determinable  time,  will  render  these  inland  waterways  the 
])ropcrty  of  the  nation,  to  bo  used  free  of  all  charge,  except 
the  trilling  amount  necessary  for  maintenance  of  the  works  and 
attendance  on  the  locks.  On  a  traffic  of  G()(),()()0  tons  per 
mile  per  annum  tills  ciiarge  does  not  exceed  0'()22(/.  per  ton 
per  mile.  It  is  important  to  compare  the  price  of  water  car¬ 
riage  with  the  lowest  net  cost  of  conveyance  by  railway. 

In  1SG7  the  French  railways  transported,  vn  jutite  citesse, 
.■),S4;>,()0(), ()()()  units,  or  kilometric  tons.  The  revenue  of 
3oG.(  100,000  francs  gives  the  receipt  of  G’lO  centimes  per  unit 
of  traffic.  In  the  same  year,  besides  paying  interest  on  shares 
and  bonds,  the  companies  distributed  as  dividend  104,000, OtH) 
francs.  By  sacriticing  this  entire  dividend,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  transport  cn  pvtite  vitesse,  this  price  would 
be  reduced  to  O’GGji/.  per  ton  per  mile.  Dividing  the  trans- 
jiortinto  three  classes,  ^I.  Krantz  furtlier  estimates  the  cheapest 
of  tlieni  at  0’.)42</.  jier  ton  per  mile ;  and  admits  that  the 
division  is  not  so  certain  as  the  average  cost.  The  coal  traffic 
from  the  ]trovinco  of  llainault  to  Paris  is  charged  at0*5o8f/.  by 
the  Xorthern  llailway  of  France,  which  is  perilously  near 
M.  Krantz's  economic  minimum.  But  the  English  trunk  lines 
carry  coal  to  London,  for  an  average  distance  of  1G7  miles,  for 
tiic  average  freight  of  ()'47Gf/.  per  ton  per  mile;  and  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  amount  requisite  for  interest  on 

*■  Canal  Navigation  in  llelgiuni,  in  tlie  ‘  lievuo  univcrsello  dea 
‘  Alines,’  1881,  vols.  ix,  and  x. 
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equal  volumes  of  trntHc  is  33  per  cent,  more  for  the  English 
than  for  the  Freneh  railways. 

Withi>ut  wearying  our  readers  with  any  further  ai'itluuetieal 
detail  we  may  say  tliat  the  elosest  ealcidation  of  the  cost  ])riee 
of  coiiveyanee  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
has  been  found  hithertt)  praetieablc  gives,  for  the  year  1878, 
the  cost  of  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  a  penny  (O'liOTG^/.)  per 
mile  for  every  ton  of  loaded  train.  This  price  compares  favour¬ 
ably  uith  the  corresponding  item,  where  it  has  elsewhere  been 
definitively  ascertained.  It  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the 
working  of  the  ancicn  resruu  of  the  Orleans  Kailway  in  1872, 
and,  as  a  rule,  is  intermediate  between  the  cost  of  C.’ontinental 
lines,  and  those  *)f  the  East  Indian  and  Pennsylvania  railways. 
At  this  price,  supposing  all  the  wagons  to  be  full,  and  the 
traffic  to  be  conducted  on  the  most  favourable  conditions,  the 
cost  of  conveying  a  ton  of  coal  amounts  tt)  an  average  of 
0-472r/.  per  mile,  allowing  for  the  return  of  the  empty  wagons. 
This,  however,  is  for  the  tabulated  working  expenses  alone. 
If  we  take  them  as  equal  to  52  per  cent,  of  revenue,  as  was 
the  case  in  1879,  it  will  require  the  price  of  ()‘9()8^/.  per 
ton  ]ier  mile  to  ])ay  4^  per  cent,  interest  on  ca])ital.  In  otlicr 
words,  the  work  which  is  done  for  a  third  of  a  ])enny  by  caiuil 
will  cost  nine-tenths  of  a  penny  on  a  railway;  the  former 
price  covering  5  per  cent,  interest  on  capital,  and  a  sinking 
fund,  the  latter  covering  oidy  4^  per  cent,  interest,  and  no 
sinking  fund. 

We  may  now  hajjpily  escape  from  that  ])rovInce  of  fractions 
of  pence  through  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  ])ursue  a 
steadfast,  if,  unfortunately,  a  somewhat  tedious  ])ath,  in  order 
to  base  general  conclusions  on  the  ground  of  arithmetical 
certitude.  The  fact  is  undeniable  that  coals,  metals,  and 
other  objects  of  which  the  value  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
weight,  can  be  carried  by  well-appointed  canals  at  a  third  of 
the  price  at  which  they  can  be  remuneratively  carried  by  rail¬ 
ways.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  great  consideration  of 
speed.  AVhat  the  jmblic  service  demands  is,  that  freighters 
and  manufacturers  should  be  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves, 
in  all  cases,  whether  to  cinjjloy  a  swift  and  costly,  or  a  chcaj) 
and  slow,  method  of  transport.  The  (luestion  is  perhaps  not 
quite  so  broad  in  its  definition  as  may  at  first  be  thought.  The 
difference  in  speed  between  a  mineral  train  running  at  15  miles 
an  hour  and  a  barge  towed  by  a  horse  at  2 A  miles  ]>er 
hour  is  as  six  to  one.  In  other  words,  we  may  count  in  days 
by  railway  as  against  weeks  by  canal.  Hut  this  comparison 
is  not  (juite  accurate.  The  speed  maintained  while  the  boat 
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or  the  train  is  in  motion  is  a  very  imperfect  measui’c  of  the 
time  consumed  between  the  despatch  of  the  goods  by  the 
carriers  at  one  terminus  and  tlieir  delivery  at  another.  ^Ir. 
Michael  lieynolds,  who  has  published  throe  or  four  very 
practical  books  on  the  working  of  railways,  took  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  the  time  thus  actually  consumed  by  certain 
mineral  trains  on  tlie  Brighton  line,  and  found  that  it  gave  a 
net  rate  of  transport  of  under  five  miles  an  hour  from  terminus 
to  terminus.  The  constantly  increasing  encumbrance  of  the 
stations  and  sidings  by  the  mineral  traffic  on  the  mixed  lines  is 
a  very  serious  cause  of  delay ;  and  thci'c  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  much  greater  freedom  with  which  such  objects  as  coals 
can  be  both  collected  and  distributed  on  a  canal  than  on  a 
railway. 

It  must  be  interesting  alike  to  the  manufacturer,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  carrier,  and  the  proprietor  of  railway  and  canal 
stock,  to  realise  at  wliat  cost  to  the  country  the  forcible 
abstraction  of  the  heavy  traffic  proper  to  the  canals  by  the 
railway  companies  has  been  effected.  We  will  endeavour  to 
give  a  summary  view  of  this  great  national  w.aste,  without 
much  ilctail  in  the  way  of  figures ;  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  cite  the  words  of  a  journal  which  is  acknowledged  as 
‘  well  known  for  its  clear  and  trenchant  articles  on  questions 
‘  attccting  transit,  the  Builder,”  ’  that  if  the  facts  now  in 
course  of  exposition  do  ‘  not  stimulate  tlie  shareholders  in  the 
‘  lines  which  are  so  steadily  depreciating  to  look  like  men  of 
‘  business  at  what  direetoi’s  call  their  policy,  it  will  be  of  little 
‘  use  tt^  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  publishing  any 
‘  accounts  at  .all.’ 

The  first  consideration,  the  full  significance  of  which  has 
been  indicated  by  Mr.  Krantz,  is  the  large  sum  which  has 
been  cx])cndcd  by  railw.iy  companies,  not  always  wlt'n  the 
most  absolute  respect  for  their  legal  powers,  in  obtaining 
control  over  canals.  How  large  that  sum  may  be  it  is  indeed 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain.  The  (ireat  AVestern 
Railway  Company  (according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
engineer  of  the  W'arwick  and  Birmingham  and  Warwick  and 
\apton  canals,  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Railways  in 
1881)  have  practically  a  million  of  money  invested  in  can.als, 
'fhe  London  and  \orth-AVestersi  Railway  (n^mpany  are  now 
owners  or  controllers  t>f  478  miles  of  canal,  the  cost  of  892 
miles  of  which  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1870  at 
2,7(50,000/.  'I'he  total  capital  thus  invested  by  this  company, 
whether  by  way  of  definite  purchase  or  in  the  more  insidious 
form  of  guarantee  of  income,  can  hardly  fdl  far  short  of 
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3,400,000/.  It  is  prol)al)le  that  we  sliall  not  be  far  from  the 
truth  if  we  put  tlie  original  cost  of  the  canals  and  navigations 
now  owned  by  the  railway  companies  at  between  eleven  and 
twelve  millions  sterling.  For  possession  tne  companies  must 
have  paid,  in  meal  or  in  malt,  something  like  the  ])ar  value 
before  the  traffic  was  arrested.  The  calculation  that,  by  ))ur- 
chasing  two-fifths  of  the  canal<,  the  railway  companies  would  be 
able  to  close  the  whole  system,  if  a  cynical,  might  have  proved 
a  successful,  policy  in  a  t’ontinental  country,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Canal  du  iNIidi  by  the  Compagnic  du 
Chemin  dc  Fcr  du  Midi.  Ilut,  happily,  our  coast  eommuni- 
cation,  which  it  is  impossible  to  bribe  or  to  desti’oy,  affi)rds  an 
element  in  the  problem  which  the  railway  managers  have 
overlooked.  It  is  not  only  as  between  distant  points — as,  for 
instance,  Newcastle  and  London — that  an  absolute  limit  is 
imposed  on  railway  charges  by  steam  competition  by  sea,  but 
the  whole  inland  traffic  sympathises  with  the  check  thus  given, 
liy  obtaining  command  over  the  IJirmingbam  Canal  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  North-Western  Kailway  Company  put  a  stop  to  the 
water-bonic  transport  of  coal  from  the  Staffordshire  and  other 
inland  co.alficlds  to  London  absolutely.  But  they  are  not  able 
in  consequence  to  raise  their  own  rates  for  cither  Durham  t)r 
Derbyshire  coal  to  a  ])aying  figure,  as  the  price  at  which  New¬ 
castle  coal  is  delivered  in  the  Thames  by  sea-borne  colliers  is 
such  as  to  kcei>  down  that  of  inferior  coal  in  a  definite  pro¬ 
portion.  Thus,  although  thei’C  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  sea 
com})ctitum  from  Clay  Cross  tt)  London  for  transpoi’t  of  coal, 
yet  the  stoppage  of  the  canals  has  not  here  ju’oved  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  railways.  It  is  true  that  they  no  longer  have  the 
side-by-side  rivalship  of  a  much  cheaper  route.  But  the 
obstruetion  of  that  route  does  not  enable  them  to  carry  coal 
for  less  than  three  times  the  cost  by  canal;  and  with  Newcastle 
coal  selling  in  the  Thames  .at  a  price  determined  by  the  figure 
of  a  cheap  sea  freight,  no  coal  merchant  can  sell  Clay  Cross 
coal  in  London  at  a  ])rice  that  would  cover  a  remunerative 
freight  for  its  transport  by  railway. 

I'liis  vast  cost,  therefore,  the  amount  of  whicli  we  en¬ 
deavour  now  for  the  fii*st  time  to  indicate,  has  been  incurred 
by  the  English  railways  ju’cfty  much  cn  gni-c  jxrfr.  So  long 
as  the  sea  is  open,  although  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  railway 
companies  to  ruin  the  caiials,  and  to  tax  the  districts  formerly 
su|)plie<l  by  their  channels  of  commerce  to  a  ruinous  amount, 
it  is  not  within  their  jiowcr  to  l»cm-lit  their  shareholders  by  the 
expenditure  incurred  for  this  short-sighted  j)urposc. 

The  English  canals,  as  previously  stated,  can  be  most 
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advantageously  divided  into  groups,  of  whicli  the  first  four 
link  together  the  important  estuaries  of  the  Thames,  the 
Severn,  the  iNIersey,  and  the  Humber.  The  first  of  these 
groups,  which  also  effect.s  a  communication  between  the 
Thames  and  the  jMersey,  comprises  648  miles  of  inland  water¬ 
way.  Of  this,  196  miles  is  river  navigation ;  248  miles  of  canal 
are  in  the  hands  of  six  independent  companies ;  and  204  miles 
arc  under  the  control  of  railway  companies.  The  river  navi¬ 
gation  is  maintained  by  means  of  tolls  and  dues  authoi'iscd  by 
rarliament.  The  cost  of  the  canals  of  this  group  is  low,  not 
much  above  5,000/.  per  mile.  The  proprietors  of  tbe  (ireat 
IVestern  and  the  London  and  Xortb- Western  Kailways,  .‘5,815 
miles  in  their  aggregate  length,  are  the  owners  of  most  of  the 
204  miles  by  the  obstruction  of  which  the  canal  traffic  of  this 
valuable  system  of  inland  waterways  has  been  struck  with  a 
creeping  paralysis. 

lictween  the  Thames  and  the  Humber  extends  a  network  of 
537  miles  of  inland  waterway.  A  hundred  and  forty-four 
miles  of  this  is  river  navigation,  and  of  the  remaining  393 
miles  of  canal  and  canalised  rivers  175  miles  are  in  the  hands 
of  railway  companies,  and  218  miles  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  six  independent  companies.  The  cost  of  these  393  miles 
has  been  nearly  double,  mile  for  mile,  of  that  of  the  former 
group,  being  close  upon  10,000/.  per  mile.  The  Great 
Xorthern  and  the  Midland  Railways  are  the  great  opponents 
of  canal  traffic  in  this  part  of  England. 

Retween  the  Severn  and  the  ^lersey  extends  a  large  network 
of  832  miles  of  waterway.  Of  this,  233  miles  consist  of 
navigable  rivers.  There  arc  110  miles  of  canal,  owned  by  six 
indepeiuh'ut  companies:  and  no  less  than  489  miles  an*  in  the 
hands  of  several  railway  comp.anies.  The  average  cost  »)f  the 
canals  of  this  gronj)  has  been  hard  ujxni  9,000/.  per  mile.  The 
Midland  Railway  Company  is  the  chief  adverse  interest  in 
this  district  ;  but  in  their  attenijits  to  snatch  traffic  from  one 
another  the  various  competing  railway  lines  for  the  most  jtart 
maintain  a  common  hostility  to  the  canals  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hoods. 

T1  le  fourth  of  these  great  groups,  connecting  the  Severn 
with  the  Humber,  contains  680  miles  of  inland  waterway. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  of  this  are  river  navigation; 
36 1  miles  of  canal  arc  under  the  control  of  railway  companies, 
and  there  are  oidy  54  miles  of  canal  left  in  the  hands  of  two 
indej)endent  compaines.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railways  are  the 
natural  railway  carriers  of  the  district,  although  the  numerous 
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branches  and  junctions  of  the  London  and  Xortli-'Western  and 
the  ^Midland,  under  the  control  of  the  Cheshire  Lines  Com¬ 
mittee,  manage  to  share  the  traffic  between  them,  without  any 
jrreat  financial  benefit  to  the  pnlilic.  The  statistical  returns 
made  to  Parliament  by  this  grou])  of  canals  are  extremely 
imperfect,  and  tlic  estimated  average  cost  of  8,000/.  per  mile 
must  only  be  regarded  as  approximate. 

In  this  part  of  the  countiy  the  usual  jxdicy  of  obstructing 
the  canals  in  toto  has  been  to  some  extent  departed  from  by 
the  railway  com])anies,  and  that  to  their  manifest  advantage,  if 
not  to  that  of  the  public.  Thus  the  Manchester,  Shctfield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  derived  a  net  revenue  of  nearly  .'30,000/.  in  the  year 
1880,  from  the  170  miles  of  canal  Avliich  they  hold.  The 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  held  by  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  ]).ays  18  per  cent,  on  its  original 
capital.  The  Hridgwater  Canal  Company,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  IMr.  Peter  Spence,*  has  bought  up  the  interests 
of  the  carriers,  and  entered  into  an  arrangement,  or  as  it  is 
termed  a  ‘  conference,’  with  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company,  and  the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee,  to 
keep  up  ])riccs  for  transport  between  Liverpool  and  iMan- 
chester.  The  result  is  that  on  this  line,  which  was  the  very 
cradle  of  the  railway  system — 

‘  a  wagon  and  liorses,’  sjiys  ]\Ir.  Spence,  ‘  by  road  service  conlil  carry 
goods  b)r  2.0  per  cent,  less  tliaii  the  present  cliarges  of  the  coinpaides. 
On  the  nearly  level  road  between  Liverpool  and  iManeliestcr  a  man, 
two  horses,  and  a  wagon  could,  in  tliret;  days,  t.akc  four  tons  of  goods 
from  Mancl. ester  to  Liver] lool,  and  liring  fmir  tons  back,  at  a  cost  of 
15.'-’.  jter  d:iy,  or  in  .all.  As  the  station  to  station  rate  of  the  com¬ 
panies  is  T-s.  (h/.  jier  ton,  the  charge  for  carrying  four  tons  to  Jnver- 
jiool  ;in<l  bringing  l()nr  tuns  back  is  GO.?.’  f 

Twenty  years  ago,  ‘  under  a  sjmrt  of  comjtetitlon,’ the  rate 
was  reduced  to  2.?.  Cal.  per  ton.  The  distance  between  Altin- 
chester  and  the  sea  is  given  by  the  author  ol'  a  little  painjdilet 
lately  published  at  IManchester,  under  the  title,  the  ‘  Pro- 
‘  i>oscd  Manchester  Ship  Canal,’  which  is  full  of  valu.ablc 
statistical  information,  at  .‘b’)  miles.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
charge  for  canal  transport  ol'  a  little  under  one  shilling,  for 
work  for  which  the  existing  conference,  or  as  Air.  Spence  calls 
it  ‘ring,’  actually  charge  the  Manchester  merchants  eight 
times  the  canal  j)rice.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Man- 
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Chester  is  cleterniinecl,  by  one  means  or  another,  to  relieve 
herself  from  this  monstrous  imposition  ? 

The  fifth  group  of  inland  waterways  is  to  be  found  in  the 
district  of  the  Fens.  It  is  true  +hat  the  drainage  of  a  large 
tract  of  low-lying  country  has  been  the  first  object  of  tlie 
engineer  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and  that,  as  before  indi¬ 
cated,  from  the  time  of  the  Homan  occupation  of  Britain. 
But  the  concurrent  functions  of  the  canal,  as  providing  the 
moans  both  of  irrigation  and  of  navigation,  as  well  as  of 
drainage,  have  not  been  neglected.  Tlie  Fen  system  proper 
consists  of  431  miles  of  canal  or  canalised  rivers ;  111  miles  of 
wliich  are  in  the  hands  of  the  (Ireat  Northern  and  Great 
Fastern  Kailway  Companies. 

Tlie  remaining  canals  and  river  navigations  of  England 
arc  so  widely  scattered,  and,  as  a  rule,  of  so  little  individual 
magnitude,  that  they  may  be  grouped  together,  if  not  topo¬ 
graphically,  yet  for  the  sake  of  statistical  convenience.  Their 
lengths  amount  to  about  G28  miles,  the  cost  of  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  preceding  group,  may  be  approximately  aver¬ 
aged  at  4,000/.  per  mile.  Thus,  exclusive  of  estuaries,  creeks, 
and  entirely  free  navigation  from  different  points  of  the  coast, 
the  inland  navigation  of  England  reaches  an  aggregate  of 
4,332  miles,  2,918  miles  of  which  consist  of  canals  strictly  so 
called.  Of  these,  1,530  miles,  or  moi*e  than  40  ])er  cent.,  are 
in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  the  I’allway  companies. 

From  the  data  of  which  the  general  outcome  has  been  thus 
suininarily  indicated,  it  is  possible  to  extract  a  very  significant 
contrast  between  the  facilities  which  are,  at  the  present 
moment,  afforded  to  our  inland  manufacture  and  commerce 
by  the  railway  companies  (while  strangling  the  canals),  and 
those  which  would  be  enjoyed,  to  the  manifest  benefit  of  the 
nation  at  large,  as  well  .as  of  manufacturers,  freighters,  and 
railway  and  canal  proprietors,  if  the  view  now  so  intelligently 
acted  on  in  France,  of  allowing  road,  railw.ay,  and  canal  eacli 
to  perform  their  ])roper  functions  in  accommodating  the  traffic 
which  they  .are  severally  best  calculated  to  carry,  Avere  allowed 
due  Aveight  in  this  country.  It  cannot  be  too  strenuously 
urged  that  .any  interference  Avith  this  instinctive  gnavitation  of 
e.ach  kind  of  commerce  toAv.ards  its  natural  channel  is  a  handi¬ 
capping  of  the  English  producer  in  his  efforts  to  supply  not 
only  the  foreign,  but  also  the  home  m.arket. 

The  four  great  estuaries,  of  Avhich  avc  have  spoken  as  linked 
together  by  our  canals  .and  river  navigations,  arc  also  connected 
by  seven  great  r<ailAv.ays,  of  an  .aggregate  length  of  nearly  7,400 
miles,  on  which  has  been  expended  the  largo  sum  of  nearly 
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350,000,000/.  The  canals  and  rivers  which  ou_<>:ht  to  dis¬ 
embarrass  this  vast  system  of  its  heavy  and  noii-rcmunerativc 
traffic  (non-remuncrative,  except  when  conveyed  by  water), 
afford  the  sup})lementary  length  of  2,700  miles,  the  cost  of 
which,  as  closely  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  may  be  taken  at 
15,000,000/. 

The  mineral  traffic  carried  by  these  railways  amounted,  in 
the  year  187H,  to  the  sum  of  7,340,000/.  This  figure  may  no 
doubt  include  some  cases  of  remunerative  freight,  wlicre  coni- 
])etition  is  absent.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  case  on  the 
Xorth-Kastern  Kailway  (which  is  notone  of  the  seven),  where, 
as  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Kailway  Committee  bitterly 
complained,  coal  freight,  at  the  rate  of  Hr/,  jter  ton  per  mile,  is 
charged  to  those  customers  who  have  no  choice  but  to  pay  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  thei’e  is  no  doubt  a  large  amount  of  low- 
priced  traffic — such,  for  instance,  as  manure — wliich  is  not 
included  in  the  term  minerals,  so  that  the  sum  above  stated  is 
not  likely  to  be  in  excess.  Since  1871  the  increase  in  this 
non-remunerative  traffic  on  the  lines  in  cpiestion  has  been  a 
little  over  50  j)er  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  length  of  line 
open  has  been  25  jier  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  cost  per  mile 
has  been  very  nearly  10  per  cent.,  making  a  total  increase  of 
more  than  30  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

Without  going  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  difference 
between  the  gross  mineral  revenue  and  the  cost  of  earning  it, 
or  the  so-called  net  revenue  (a  question  which  sinks  into 
entire  insignificance  by  the  side  of  that  as  to  the  proportion 
between  such  net  revenue  and  the  great  outlay  of  capital  made 
ill  order  to  obtain  it),  wc  can  have  no  hesitation  in  .admitting 
that  the  cost  of  couveviiig  the  greater  part  ol  this  trallic  by  canal 
would  be  .at  most  but  one-thinl  of  the  cost  of  its  I’cmuuerativc 
transport  by  railway.  Let  us  sujtpose  that  by  the  simple 
proce.ss  of  the  removal  of  forcible  obstruction,  and  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  equal  tarilfs  for  equal  duties  done  by  the  railways,  this 
traffic  were  allowed  to  betake  itself  to  its  natural  channel  ol 
water  convcy.ancc.  And  then,  assuming  that  the  canal  )>ro- 
])rietors,  like  other  men,  would  endeavour  to  ‘  make  hay  while 
‘  the  sun  shines,’  let  us  allow  that,  instead  of  one-third,  they 
would  charge  for  this  tr.affic  onc-h.alf,  the  cost  at  which  it  is 
now  carried  by  the  railwav.s — cost,  th.at  is  to  s.ay,  not  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  the  freighters. 

The  result  of  such  a  displacement  would  be  a  net  profit  of 
1,360,000/.  a  year,  yielding  a  dividend  of  9  ])er  cent.,  to  the 
canal  c(tin]»anies.  And  as  the  ownership  of  these  lines  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies,  the 
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immecliatc  result  would  bo  to  more  than  double  the  value  of 
this  portion  of  their  property — in  fact,  it  w'ould  be  the  changing 
of  its  nature  from  an  expensive  liability  to  a  very  valuable 
asset.  As  far  as  they  are  canal  proprietors  the  railway 
companies  would  thus  immediately,  and  in  the  first  instance, 
benefit  by  the  ehange. 

Xext,  and  to  a  much  larger  extent,  would  these  eompanies 
benefit  by  the  Improved  eonditions  under  which  they  woidd 
carry  on  that  poi'tion  of  the  traffic  which  can  afford  to  ])ay  for 
s])ecd  in  transit.  The  extent  to  which  the  rails  of  those  lines 
which  convey  a  mingled  passenger,  goods,  and  mineral  traffic 
arc  encumbered  by  the  last  is  but  little  regarded.  The  rough 
statement  that  more  than  half  the  lines  and  stations  of  these 
railways  are  occupied  by  the  mineral  traffic  will,  no  doubt, 
evoke  a  very  prompt  disclaimer.  But  what  are  the  facts? 
()u  the  London  and  North-Western  Kailway,  in  1875,  the 
mineral  trains  (16  up  trains  and  19  empties),  earning  21’3  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of  tlic  comi)auy,  occu])icd  4.'}  per 
cent,  of  the  24  hours,  for  running  time  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  occupation  of  sidings  and  stations.  On  the  Great  Northern 
Kailway  thirty-three  mineral  trains,  earning  1 8  '6  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  I’cvenue  of  this  line,  occupied  the  ways,  sidings,  and  station 
yards  for  56  per  cent,  of  the  working  day.  Witli  the  constant 
anxiety  caused  by  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  public  where 
different  rates  of  speed  are  maintained  over  tlic  same  pair  of  rails, 
arc  mingled  Tuany  sources  of  excessive  cost.  Thus,  comparing 
the  jKisscngcr  and  goods  lines  which  carry  no  minerals,  or  but 
a  small  projmrtion  of  this  kind  of  traffic,  with  those  which 
carry  20  or  ilO  per  cent,  of  mineral  traffic,  the  difforeuec  in 
the  working  expenses  amounts  to  about  one-half  ])er  cent,  of 
revenue  for  eveiy  one  per  cent,  of  gross  revenne  earned  by 
the  mineral  tratfic.  In  1878,  on  four  lines  wliicb  earned  an 
average  5  ])er  cent,  of  total  revenue  from  minerals,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  way,  locomotion,  and  repairs,  amounted  to  22  ])er 
cent,  of  revenue.  lu  the  same  year,  on  eight  lines  which 
earned  22’5  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  by  the  carriage  of 
minerals,  these  same  three  items  of  expenditure  amounted  to 
nearly  29  per  cent,  of  I’cvcnne.  And  yet  the  cost  of  fuel  on 
these  lines  was  little  more  than  half  what  it  was  on  the  other. 

By  relieving  the  companies  of  the  main  canse  of  tension,  of 
risk,  and  of  excessive  cost  of  working,  the  lines  woidd  at  once 
be  set  free  for  the  development  of  their  proper  traffic.  The 
natural  increment  of  this  tratfic  would  thus,  within  a  few  years, 
rcjtlace  by  remunerative  business  the  gap  at  first  caused  in  the 
gross  revenue.  This  is  not  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  sim])ly 
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a  statement  of  what  must  take  place  if  the  progress  of  the 
next  ten  or  twenty  years  follows  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the 
past.  On  the  seven  lines  in  question  the  increase  of  the  passenger 
traffic  alone,  from  1871  to  1880,  has  been  48  per  cent.  The 
increase  of  the  working  expenses  has  been  56  i)er  cent. ;  a  clis- 
pro])ortion  mainly  due  to  the  heavy  increase  before  men¬ 
tioned  of  the  mineral  traffie.  The  shareholders  have  been 
for  the  last  nine  years  steadily  increasing  the  magnitude  of 
their  venture,  by  the  simple  process  of  putting  more  and  more 
money  into  it.  They  have  acted  as  would  a  landed  proprietor 
who  increased  the  size  of  his  estate  by  piu’chasing  adjoining 
property,  without  first  ascertaining  whether  the  purchase  was 
in  itself  a  paying  one.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  the  reverse. 
Although  tlie  gross  revenue  has  increased  by  a  little  more  than 
a  corresponding  amount  (the  increase  of  capital  being  30  per 
cent,  and  that  of  gross  revenue  32  per  cent.),  the  not  revenue 
has  only  increased  by  13  per  cent.  The  upshot  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  is,  that  while  in  1871  these  companies  on  the  average 
earned  5*56  j)cr  cent,  net  on  their  gross  capital,  in  1880  they 
only  earned  4 ’67  per  cent,  net  on  their  gross  capital.  Thus 
while  they  have  put,  so  to  speak,  93,000,000/.  sterling  more 
into  their  proj)erty,  the  dei)reclation  in  value  of  the  enlarged 
estate  has  amounted  to  vei'y  nearly  70,000,000/.  If  matters  go  on 
for  tlie  next  fifty  or  sixty  years  as  tliey  have  done  for  the  last 
nine  (without  glancing  back  at  the  10  per  cent,  dividend  of 
1844),  this  great  group  of  lines  will,  like  the  IJelgian  railways, 
be  unable  to  pay  working  expenses  with  their  present  rates  of 
tariff,  and  that  without  earning  a  single  halfpenny  for  the  share¬ 
holders. 

It  is  by  no  inexoi’able  law  of  general  rise  of  prices  or  falling 
off  of  traffic  that  this  disastrous  effect  has  been  produced.  The 
great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  this  immense  property  is  due, 
first  to  the  neglect  of  scientific  investigation  of  the  mechanical 
laws  whicli  regulate  transport  by  the  railway  managei's ;  and 
secondly,  whicli  is  indeed  much  the  same  thing,  to  their 
obstinate  refusal  to  render  accounts  in  such  form  as  has  been 
found  so  advantageous  on  the  French,  the  Indian,  and,  prin- 
cijially,  the  Xew  South  Wales  railways.  That  this  is  the 
case  may  be  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  statistics  either  of  the 
non-mineral  trunk  lines  of  the  country,  or  of  those  of  the  well- 
ordered  railways  of  F ranee. 

The  little  group,  composed  of  the  ^letropolitan,  the  South- 
Eastern,  the  London  and  South-Western,  and  the  London, 
Hrighton,  and  South  Coast  Railways,  labours  under  some 
great  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  great  group  of 
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whicli  we  have  just  spoken.  Their  short  coinj»arative  length 
renders  the  cost  of  Metropolitan  stations  excessive,  per  mile  of 
line,  as  compared  with  the  northern  lines.  And  coal,  the  food 
of  the  locomotive,  costs  nearly  twice  as  much  per  ton  for  these 
lines  as  for  those  which  run  through  the  great  coal  basins.  But 
their  advance  in  value,  measured  by  the  only  true  test,  that 
of  the  proportion  of  net  earnings  to  ea))ita!,  has  been  no  less 
than  40  ])er  cent.,  while  tlie  decline  of  the  other  lines  has 
been  ITT  per  cent.,  in  nine  years.  In  1871  (the  Metropolitan 
only  since  1874)  their  net  earnings  averaged  .‘l-GOpcr  cent.  ;  in 
1880  they  averaged  5’ 1 5  i)er  cent.  There  seems  no  adequate 
reason  why,  if  they  will  scrupulously  eschew  the  non-remune- 
rativc  traffic  (of  which  they  carry  at  present  about  5  per  cent.), 
these  lines  should  not  in  the  course  of  time  become  a  10  per 
cent,  property. 

Xot  that  their  advance  would  be  more  raj)Id  than  that  of 
the  longer  lines,  if  the  latter  were  once  free  from  the  incubus 
of  traffic  carried  for  non-remunerative  rates.  The  natural  in¬ 
crement  of  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic  on  the  seven  northern 
and  western  lines  has  for  the  last  nine  years  been  between  2^ 
and  3  ])er  cent,  per  annum.  The  working  charges,  if  the  lines 
restricted  themselves  to  this  kind  of  traffic,  wonld  probably  be 
reduced  to,  at  the  outside,  44  per  cent,  of  revenue.  Year  after 
year,  on  these  data,  would  accrue  a  steady  Increase  of  above 
two  shillings  in  the  dividend  on  100/.  stock.  Thus  in  ten  years  the 
mean  earning  power  wonld  rise  from  4’60to  o‘66  ])er  cent.,  and 
the  value  of  the  ju'operty  would  be  increased  from  lloOjOOOjOOO/. 
(taking  a  par  value)  to  400,000,000/.,  without  a  call  for  any 
contribution  of  capital  from  the  shareholders. 

The  experience  of  the  French  railways  is  so  conclusive  on 
this  point,  that  we  may  understand  why  English  railway  man¬ 
agers  and  directors  are  so  reluctant  to  discuss  the  subject,  and 
why,  indeed,  they  allow  themselves  to  make  statements  with 
reference  to  it  which  are  wholly  irreconcilable  with  fact.  Jt 
will  save  s))acc  if  we  throw  the  facts  as  to  the  real  movement 
of  the  value  of  French  and  English  railways,  at  specified 
dates,  from  the  commencement  of  the  working  of  the  system 
into  the  form  of  a  table. 


Tahle  of  Net  Earntnijn  on  Capital. 
1811  On  all  French  railways  .... 

isr.i  „  „  .... 

iMol  „  „  .... 

18(i0  On  all  Fjiiglisli  railways  .... 

l.S(;7  ,,  Fnaicli  ,,  .... 

„  „  English  „  .... 


I’er  cent. 

311 

4-f)8 

rr.')8 

■11'.) 

n-i 

3'J 
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I’er  cent. 

ly77  On  all  French  „  ......  5'5G 

„  M  . . 4-28 

1871  On  seven  mineral  English  trunks  ....  .^)  r)G 

„  On  four  non-mineral  ......  3’G() 

1880  On  seven  mineral  ......  l'G7 

„  On  four  non-mineral  ......  .'i’lr) 

1843  On  London  and  Birmingham  Kaihvay  (no  minerals)  .  lO'OO 
1828  On  Oxford  Canal  .......  34'00 

1838  On  Coventry  Canal  .......  IG'OO 

1840  On  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  .....  30'00 

1845  On  Birmingham  Canal  ......  128'00 

The  effect  produced  on  tliesc  important  lines  of  internal  eom- 
nuinication  By  the  obstructive  jxdicy  of  the  railway  eompanies 
has  been  little  short  of  ruinous.  The  iinpoidaut  lines  of  water¬ 
way  joiniuir  the  Thames  to  the  Trent  and  the  Mersey  have 
been  blocked  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  Canal 
by  the  jMidlaud,  and  of  the  Birmingham  Canal  by  the  London 
and  Xortli  AVestern  Railway  Companies.  In  consequence  the 
revenue  of  the  Oxford  Canal  has  fallen  from  89,000/.  to  24,700/., 
that  of  the  Coventry  Canal  from  35,000/.  to  9,700/.  The 
Birmingham  Canal  no  longer  earns  its  guaranteed  dividend, 
wliilo  the  Thames  itself,  in  spite  of  the  outlay  of  100,000/.  by 
the  Conservators  within  the  last  twenty  years,  in  improving 
the  channel  of  the  river  above  Staines,  has  only  about  one- 
tenth  ])art  of  the  traffic  over  that  jmrtiou  of  its  course  which  it 
bore  in  1860.  Everywhere  throughout  the  country^,  where  the 
railway  policy  has  come  into  play,  is  to  be  read  the  same  talc 
of  ruin  I'or  our  inland  navigation.  And  this  has  been  going 
on  at  a  time  when  river  navigation,  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
railway  com))anles,  has  made  a  rapid  and  beneficent  increase 
without  ])arallel  in  our  annals. 

Wc  have  no  space  left  in  which  to  give  an  account  of  some 
of  those  great  works  which  are  now  in  progress  in  France  or 
have  been  lately  executed  in  Holland,  or  to  show  how  the 
labours  of  tbc  hydraulic  engineer  may  be  divided  under  the 
heads  of  maritime  or  shi|»  canals,  improvements  or  canalisations 
of  rivers,  the  construction  of  lateral  canals,  and  the  formation 
of  the  humble  but  most  valuable  means  of  iidaud  tr.'insport — 
the  canal  proper.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  English 
manufacturer — and,  after  all,  he  is  the  pcr.son  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  ill  the  question  of  cheap  tiausport — to  omit  jiointing  out 
what  signal  success  has  attended  on  the  inijirovement  of  some 
of  our  own  rivers,  at  the  very  time  when  we  were  allowing 
the  piratical  seizure  of  our  canals. 

lu  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Clyde  was  fordable  on 
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loot,  more  than  twelve  miles  below  Glasp:ow,  aiul  was  (mly 
eighteen  inches  deep  at  the  Broomielaw.  In  1773  Mr.  Gol- 
borne  commenced  a  system  of  works  for  the  deepening  of  the 
channel ;  and  j\Ir.  liennie,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
!Mr.  James  AValker  in  1840,  and  JNIr.  James  Deas,  the  pre¬ 
sent  engineer  to  the  Clyde  trustees,  have  energetically  pursued 
the  same  object.  Under  the  latter  engineer  nearly  twenty- 
four  million  cubic  yards  (an  amount  of  excavation  equal 
to  that  required  for  the  construction  of  345  miles  of 
ordinary  railway)  have  been  dredged  from  the  bed  of  the 
river.  At  the  present  time  the  available  channel  from 
Glasgow  to  Port  Glasgow,  at  high  water,  is  twenty-four  feet 
deep,  the  high  water  now  reaching  a  level  a  few  inches  higher 
than  it  did  in  1758.  In  1801  the  population  of  Glasgow  Avas 
77,385.  There  Avere  four  acres  of  harbour  and  382  yards 
of  (luay-Avall,  and  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Clyde  trust  Avas 
77,385/.  In  1881  the  length  of  quays  had  groAAii  to  10,544 
yards.  There  Avere  153  acres  of  harbour;  the  I’e venue  of 
the  Clyde  trust  Avas  248,001/. ;  the  tonnage  entered  3,057,533 
tons;  and  the  population  Avas  668,859  souls.  The  pamphlet 
Avhich  Ave  have  before  cited,  from  Avhich  Ave  take  the  foregoing 
figures,  illustrates  the  effect  thus  produced  by  free  Avater 
carriage  iu  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  Clyde  Aalley,  by 
an  extract  to  the  folloAving  effect  from  the  ‘  Iluilder :  ’ — 

‘  Some  of  the  principal  trades  of  England  arc  being  transferred  to 
Glasgow  or  to  Paisley,  OAving  to  the  superior  cheapness  in  transport, 
both  of  raw  materials  and  of  finished  goods,  afforded  by  the  Clyde. 
Pig  iron  has  long  shoAvn  this  influence.  Heavy  iron  castings  from 
Shropshire,  and  steel  rails  from  Sheffield,  followed.  Noav  the  shoe 
trade  is  leaving  Staflbrdshire  and  Northampton  for  the  A’alley  of  the 
Clyde,  aud,  finally,  the  cotton-thread  trade  is  leaving  Lancashire  for 
Paisley.’ 

The  Avriter  of  the  pamphlet  further  states  that — 

‘  as  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  transit  charges  on  the  heavy  trades, 
it  is  stated  in  the  annual  report  ( 1881 )  of  the  directors  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Cammell  &  Co.,  Limited,  that  the  high  charges  of  the  raihvay  companies 
have  rendered  necessary  an  important  change  in  the  conditions  under 
Avhich  the  steel-rail  indtistry  is  carried  on.  The  directors  say  that 
they  have  become  convinced  that  the  rail-Avorks  mitst  be  alongside  the 
blast-furnace.s,  and  that  the.se  must  be  hard  by  the  sea,  and  must  be  in 
the  locality  Avhere  the  ore  is  found.  They  Avill  therefore  remove  their 
Avorks  from  Shellield  to  the  coast  of  Cumberland.’ 

While  the  valley  of  the  C’lyile  presents  the  most  remarkable 
proof  of  Avhat  Avater  carriage  can  do  for  industry,  it  is  not  the 
only  Instance  of  the  kind  of  recent  occurrence  in  England. 
At  Newcastle,  iu  1842,  there  was  a  shoal  depth,  at  Ioav  water, 
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of  only  two  feet,  and  the  high  Avater,  only  rising  fourteen  feet 
six  inches  at  spring  tide,  was  from  seven  to  ten  inches  lower 
than  the  sea.  The  work  of  regulating  the  channel  of  the 
Tyne,  commenced  by  !Mr.  llrookes  in  1843,  has  been  carried  out 
mainly  l)y  training  and  by  dredging.  Between  l8(i()  and  1881 
more  than  forty  millions  of  cubic  yards  have  been  removed 
from  the  bed  of  the  river,  piers  have  been  carried  out  to  protect 
tlie  entrance  of  the  Tyne  from  the  North  Sea,  and,  as  a  result, 
there  is  now  nowhere  less  than  twenty  feet  of  water  between 
Newcastle  and  Shields.  ^Ir.  Vcrnon-IIarcourt,  whose  Avork 
is  mainly  abstracted  from  the  ‘  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of 
‘  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,’  riuotes  a  ‘  Description  of  the 
‘  River  Tyne  Improvements,’  by  P.  .1.  Messent,  C.E.,  which 
gives  these  and  other  ])articulars.  The  tonnage  clearing  from 
the  Tyne  i)orts,  according  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
already  cited,  has  risen  from  3,196,781  tons  in  1861  to 
0,908,886  tons  in  1881.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  Tyne  com¬ 
missioners  has  risen,  in  these  tAventy  years,  from  74,985/.  to 
261,186/.,  and  the  ])opulation  from  227,926  to  500,000.  Thus 
from  1861  to  1881,  Avhile  the  shipping  of  Liverpool  has  in¬ 
creased  by  59  per  cent.,  that  of  the  Tyne  has  increased  by  85 
})er  cent.,  and  that  of  the  Clyde  by  103  j)er  cent.  The  revenue 
of  the  Clyde  Trust  has  increased  by  125  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
the  Tyne  commissioners  by  248  per  cent.  The  River  Tecs 
is  another  example  of  the  great  imj)rovement  in  navigation 
recently  effected  by  the  engineers.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  all  these  cases  man  has  been  the  minister  et 
interpres  of  nature.  The  improvements  of  the  ('lyde,  the 
Tyne,  and  the  Tees  are  only  cases  resembling,  on  a  colossal 
^  scale,  what  is  being  effected  by  the  conservators  of  the  Thames. 

"I'he  tidal  level  at  high  water  has  been  unaffected,  excej)t  in 
so  far  Jis  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  channel  has  caused  it 
somewhat  to  rise  by  admitting  a  daily  inmeusing  volume  of 
Avater.  Rivers  never  sleep;  lh(;y  are  constantly  either  im- 
I)roving  or  deteriorating  their  channel.  The  art  of  the  engineer 
i'  to  a^si>t  them  to  d(»  the  former  by  their  own  forces.  No 
argument  can  hence  be  drawn  in  I’avonr  of  any  attempt  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  sea  to  the  interior  of  tin;  country,  by  a  wholly  .artificial 
I  channel,  at  a  great  <lepth  below  tin;  suriinre  of  th(!  district; 

j  and  it  is  to  be  legretted  when  attention  is  turned  from  s(diemes 

I  sanctioned  at  once  by  science  ami  by  (ixperiemee  to  new  pnt- 

‘  jects  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that,  though  unprecedentiMl, 

they  are  not  impossibh;.  Even  tin;  latter  remark,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  has  not  restrained  the  <‘n(!rgy  of  some  canal 
pr<»j(  dor-. 

.  W’e  have  sai'l  little  <.f  tin  book  on  ‘Rivers  and  Canals’  by 
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^Ir.  Vernon-IIarcourt,  becatne  it  throws  no  light  whatever  on 
the  condition  of  canal  navigation,  being  chietly  concerned  with 
the  ])rinciples  of  construction.  As  to  these,  while  the  book 
may  be  welcome  to  those  to  whom  the  ‘  Minutes  of  the  Pro- 
‘ceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers’  are  inac¬ 
cessible,  the  student  will  perhaps  find  its  chief  use  to  be 
the  references  given  to  the  full  discussions  of  the  main  topics 
treated  in  the  ‘  Proceedings.’  AVhere  he  has  left  this  safe  guide 
]\Ir.  Hai’conrt  has  not  always  been  as  careful  as  he  should 
liave  been,  as  where  he  says  ( p.  192  ) :  ‘  It  is  interesting  to  note 
‘  that  as  earl}’  as  the  year  1250  Johannes  Schoener  made  a 
‘  globe,  still  in  existence  in  the  public  library  at  Nuremberg, 

‘  Avlth  a  line  drawn  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  if  to  in- 
‘  dicate  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  should  be  a  means  of  com- 
‘  munication  at  that  place  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
‘  Oceans.’  Again,  no  serious  writer  should  print,  without 
comment,  such  an  assertion  as  that  ‘  the  construction  of  a  ship 
‘  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  presents  fewer  dltficulties 
‘  than  the  Suez  Canal.'  The  illustrations  of  the  book,  wliicU 
arc  veiy  good,  are  very  liberally  borrowed,  ‘with  kind  pennis- 
‘  sion,’  from  the  ‘  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
‘  Civil  Engineers.’ 

It  is  difficult,  Avithin  the  limits  properly  assigned  to  these 
pages,  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  a  subject  Avhich  is  at  the 
same  time  so  important  and  so  much  neglected  as  that  of  the 
inland  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  matter  as 
to  Avhich  Ave  arc  now  jiaying  a  heavy  penalty  for  having 
alloAvcd  the  overruling  of  admitted  principles  of  public  policy 
by  priA'.ate  Acts  of  Parliament.  As  to  that,  the  report  of  the 
C'ommittcc  on  Kailway  Kates  and  Taxes  sjieaks  Avlth  no  hesit.a- 
tion,  and  the  report  of  M.  Krantz  as  to  tlie  etfeet  of  the  like 
error  of  the  Erench  Legislature  Avith  regard  to  the  eanals  of 
the  south  of  France,  is  very  instructive.  The  question,  in 
fact,  is  more  and  more  assuming  the  simple  fi'rm  Avhether  pro¬ 
ductive  industry  shall  be  banished  from  mir  inland  counties  or 
no.  If  the  railway  companies  made  a  paying  profit  on  the 
traffic  fhev  have  siditracted  from  the  eanals.  public  policy 
would  demand  that  they  .shoidd  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
juakc  that  ])ndit  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer — that  is 
to  say,  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  As  it  is.  avc  hope  that 
we  have  left  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  railway  proprietors 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Avill  be  among  the  persons  most  directlA- 
benefiteil  by  the  pta)teetioi\  of  the  eanals  from  the  grasp  of  the 
railway  companies,  and  by  thus  allowiiig  the  immense  Inland 
traffic  i>f  this  country  to  seek  its  natural  ehatmols  of  transport. 

A  (»1,.  ft.V  t.  Nl».  t'l'OW.  t  I 
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Art.  VI. — Shelley  and  ^[ary.  A  Collection  of  Letters  and 
Documents  of  a  Biograidiieal  Character,  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  Percy  and  Lady  Shelley,  for  private  circulation  only. 
3  vols.  8 VO.  1882. 

rPiiK  biography  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  has  been  repeatedly 
attempted,  but  never  written.  The  memorials  we  possess 
of  a  most  interesting  life  arc  disjointed  and  imperfect.  No 
one  has  had  the  skill  or  the  opportunity  to  weave  them  into  a 
lifelike  portrait  of  a  man  remarkable  not  only  for  the  lustre 
of  his  poetical  genius,  but  for  the  singular  charm  of  his 
character  and  the  sti’ange  and  tragical  incidents  of  his  existence. 
The  notes  appended  by  Mrs.  Shelley  to  her  edition  of  his 
poems  and  essays  arc  valuable,  but  she  was  herself  a  personage 
in  the  drama  of  his  life,  Avho  deserves  to  figure  in  the  place 
nearest  her  husband.  !Mr.  Hogg  had  access  to  some  of  the 
Shelley  papers,  and  he  Avas  selected  to  Avrite  the  life  because 
he  had  been  one  of  Shelley’s  earliest  friends  ;  but  the  vulgarity 
and  egotism  Avith  Avhich  he  executed  a  portion  of  his  task  Avere 
intolerable,  and  it  Avas  broken  off  at  the  very  period  Avhen  the 
life  of  the  poet  became  most  interesting.  IMr.  Garnett’s 
‘  Belies  of  Shelley  ’  are  marked  by  a  higher  feeling  of  the 
subject.  Mr.  Rossetti’s  edition  of  Shelley’s  poems,  Avith  notes, 
is  more  characteristic  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  editor  than  of  the 
genius  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  has  collected  Avith 
scrupulous  and  conscientious  care,  from  various  sources,  in 
liis  great  classical  edition  of  the  poems  and  prose  Avorks  of 
Shelley,  every  detail  that  can  thntAV  light  on  the  purity  of  the 
text  and  the  circumstances  under  Avhich  they  Averc  composed. 
Lady  Shelley  herself,  the  daughtcr-in-laAV  of  the  poet  and  the 
faithful  guardian  of  his  relics  and  liis  fame,  publislicd  in  IS.'iJ) 
a  small  volume  entitled  ‘  Shelley  Memorials,  from  Authentic 
‘  Sources,’  Avhich  has  gone  throngii  scA  Cral  editions,  and  is,  thus 
far,  the  most  ample  disclosure  of  the  Shelley  ])apcrs  and  corre- 
si)ondencc.  But  the  record  is  still  incomplete,  ])artly  because 
some  of  the  most  imjjortant  materials  to  be  derived  from  the 
family  archives  have  not  been  made  public,  and  jtartly  from 
the  extreme  complexity  of  Shelley’s  character  and  fntm  the 
exceidional  inciflents  Avhich  marked  his  short  but  eventful  life. 
It  is  not  our  intention  on  the  ]»resent  occasion  to  add  anything 
toAvhathas  already  been  Avritten  in  this.lournal  on  his  poetical 
genius,  or  to  anticipate  Avhat  avc  hope  to  say  on  a  future 
occasion  of  his  prose  Avritings ;  for  in  our  judgment  Shelley's 
pro.-e  compositions  arc,  in  beauty  of  style  and  vigour  of  thought. 
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only  one  degree  less  remarkable  than  his  poetry.  Our  present 
object  is  to  endeavour  to  pi’csent  to  our  readers  a  more  faithful 
picture  of  the  character  of  the  man — a  character  which,  in  his 
lifetime,  was  totally  misunderstood,  and  which  even  now  is 
slowly  working  its  way  thi-ough  the  mists  of  time  to  its  meridian 
lustre.  We  have  been  incited  and  encouraged  to  attempt 
this  task  because  we  have  had  access,  through  the  indulgence 
of  the  Shelley  family,  to  pa])crs  and  documents  not  previously 
published  or  divulged,  which  enable  us  to  add  some  important 
facts  and  original  documents  to  the  record  of  a  life  at  once  so 
interesting  and  so  imperfectly  known.  The  volumes,  whose 
title  we  have  prefixed  to  these  ]iages,  have  been  prepared  for 
the  press  by  Lady  Shelley,  with  the  object  of  preserving  from 
destruction  the  precious  records  in  her  possession.  They 
comprise  all  the  letters  and  other  documents  of  a  biographical 
character  at  present  in  the  hands  of  Shelley’s  representatives. 
The  collection  extends  to  1243  pages,  and  it  is  probable  that 
even  these  memorials  may  hereafter  be  enlarged.  A  good 
many  of  these  papers  have  already  been  published,  especially 
the  letters  from  Italy,  in  the  works  to  which  w'e  have  referred. 
Some  of  them  are  of  too  ])rivate  and  confidential  a  nature  to 
be  placed  before  tbe  public.  But  we  are  jiersuaded  that  the 
selection  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  making  from  the  re¬ 
mainder,  with  the  permission  of  those  who  are  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject,  will  not  only  gratify  the  ever-extend¬ 
ing  circle  of  admirers  of  Shelley's  genius,  but  will  raise  and 
ennoble  the  estimate  of  his  disposition  and  character. 

But  the  task  is  a  difficult  one,  and  can  only,  within  these 
limits,  be  vei'y  imperfectly  j)erformed  ;  for  the  character  of 
Shelley  is  a  psychological  plienomenon,  presenting  the  most 
unwonted  discrepancies  and  contrasts.  lie  had  all  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  excitability,  but  not  the  irritability,  of  genius ; 
im])etuous  and  fiery  at  the  sight  of  wrong  and  the  tyranny  of 
what  lie  deemed  to  be  injustice  or  error,  he  was  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  the  gentlest  and  most  unselfish  of  human 
beings.  In  his  early  childhood  his  father's  house  at  Field 
Place  rang  with  his  gaiety  and  his  pleasantries  ;  ho  was  adored 
by  his  sisters,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  did  not  long  survive 
the  ilrcadful  catastrophe  ot‘  his  fate ;  but  this  house  of  gaiety 
and  genius  was  overshadowed  by  the  glootu  and  ])recislou  of 
his  jiarents,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  race  to  which  they  had  given  birth.  School  life,  as  it 
existeil  in  the  Eton  of  those  days,  was  repugnant  to  Shelley  : 
he  cared  not  for  its  sjiorts;  he  detested  its  constituted  or 
assumed  authority.  The  sfiirlt  of  rebellion  and  defiance  was 
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strong  witliin  him,  and  made  lilm  live  the  life  of  a  solitary  and 
an  outlaw.  At  college  this  spirit  broke  forth  with  wilder 
intensity,  not  in  the  pranks  or  escapades  common  to  youth, 
but  in  a  frenzy  of  thought  which  gave  birth  to  ‘  Queen  i\Iab  ’ 
and  the  atheistical  paper  that  caused  his  expulsion  from  the 
[  University.  That  ])aper,  which  jNIr.  Forman  has  reprinted, 

is,  barring  its  offensive  title,  no  more  than  the  agnostics  of  the 
present  day  assert  in  every  page  of  their  works,  namely,  that 
the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being  cannot  be  mathematically 
demonstrated  by  proofs  drawn  from  the  senses  and  the  under¬ 
standing.  Shelley  was  deluded  by  the  fallacy  that  because  a 
truth  cannot  be  mathematically  demonstrated  by  the  under¬ 
standing  it  is  no  truth  at  all,  and  that  the  reverse  of  it  becomes 

Ithe  more  probable  alternative. 

In  justice  to  Shelley  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  his 
later  years  he  disclaimed  all  recollection  of  ‘  (Jueen  Mab  ’  and 
its  outrageous  notes  ;  that  he  said  he  supposed  it  was  villanons 
*  trash,  like  the  fantastic  romances  of  his  boyhood ;  and  that  it 

F  w.as  republished  without  his  consent  and  against  his  will.  lie 

I  was,  in  fact,  anxious  to  suppress  it.  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  has, 

however,  placed  it  among  the  ‘Juvenilia’  at  the  end  of  his 
I  edition,  and  in  Shelley’s  history  it  cannot  be  omitted;  but  it 

!  is  no  real  service  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  to  reproduce 

'  and  perpetuate  the  feeble  and  foolish  ])rodnctions  of  his  earliest 

i  years.  Nor,  indeed,  do  we  think  it  just  or  desirable  to  collect 

all  the  crumbs  and  fragments  of  Incomidete  works,  struck  oft’ 
N  in  the  heat  of  composition,  but  afterwards  rejected  by  the 

author  himself.  Everyone  who  writes,  and  especially  who 
writes  poetry  as  Shelley  did,  in  Avoods  and  waters  and  a 
thousand  Avild  moods  of  inspiration,  leaves  a  great  deal  behind 
him  Avhlch  he  Avould  never  have  given  to  the  Avorld,  and  Avhich 
had  better  be  forgotten. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  source  of  the  anti-religious 
opinions  that  Shelley  adopted  Avith  so  much  vehemence,  but 
they  Avere  undoubtedly  inflamed  by  his  aversion  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Calvinistic  creed,  A\hich  he  held  to  be  absolutely  incon¬ 
sistent  Avith  the  justice  and  benevolence  of  God,  and  by  his 
abhorrence  of  the  ciimes  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  persecn- 
'  tion  committed  for  ages  in  the  name  of  a  pure  .and  holy  faith. 

■  He  hated  priestcraft;  he  bated  oppression;  and  he  repelled 

•  religious  oppression  more  than  any  other  form  of  tyranny. 

li  Yet  his  life  Avas  spent  in  speculations  of  a  highly  religious 

char.acter.  His  philosophy  Avas  intensely  spiritual.  He 
utterly  rejected  the  materialism  of  the  French  school:  — 
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‘  For  birth  and  life  and  death  and  that  strange  state 
Before  the  naked  soul  has  found  its  home 
All  tend  to  perfect  happiness,  and  urge 
The  restless  wheels  of  being  on  their  way, 

Whose  flashing  spokes,  instinct  with  infinite  life, 

Bicker  and  burn  to  reach  their  destined  goal.’ 

These  are  the  ideas  of  Plato,  which  he  incorporated  with  his 
own,  and  of  a  greater  than  Plato.  Shelley’s  ‘  Essay  on 
‘  Christianity,’  though  written  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
contains  passages  which  might  he  delivered  from  a  Christian 
pul])it ;  for  no  man  ever  recognised  more  fully  the  divine 
truths  that  humility,  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others, 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  a  clear 
calm  vision  of  the  mystery  of  birth  and  death  are  the  first 
conditions  of  manly  and  virtuous  life  and  thought.  It  hap- 
])eued  during  the  short  interview'  which  took  ])lace  between 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Shelley  just  before  he  w'as  lost  to  his  friends 
for  ever,  that  they  visited  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  together. 
This  W'as  probably  the  last  time  he  entered  a  Christian  clmrch. 
The  music  and  the  beauty  of  the  edifice  pow'erfully  affected 
him,  and  he  exclaimed  to  his  companion,  ‘  What  a  divine 
‘  religion  that  would  ho  which  should  be  founded  not  on 
‘  faith,  but  on  charity  !  ’  *  That  w  as  the  form  religion  assumed 
in  the  mind  of  Shelley.  St.  Paul  had  said  before  him,  ‘  The 
‘  greatest  of  these  is  charity.’ 

As  Shelley  had  repudiated  much  of  the  faith,  so  too  he,  in 
some  important  passages  of  his  life,  acted  in  violation  of  the 
established  morality  of  his  time  and  his  country,  not,  how'cver, 
as  men  violate  moral  laws,  whose  rectitude  and  authority  they 
acknowledge,  but  because  he  had  imbibed  and  adopted  a 
different  theory  of  moral  obligation  to  which  he  adhered.  Mrs. 
Shelley  was  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  when  she  said,  in  her 
note  to  ‘  Alastor,’  that  ‘  in  all  he  did,  he,  at  the  time  of  doing 
‘  it,  believed  himself  justified  to  his  ow'u  conscience.’  When 
he  erred  it  was  by  a  distortitni  not  of  moral  purpose,  but  of 
moral  judgment ;  not  by  passion,  but  by  conviction.  Con¬ 
science  itself  is  no  infallible  guide  to  those  who  erect  their 
own  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  This  conception  of  morality 
was  the  fatal  mistake  of  his  life.  It  led  to  the  most  tre¬ 
mendous  conse<iuenccs— to  the  breach  of  sacred  ties — to  the 


*  Leigh  Hunt,  in  bis  Autobiography,  says  th.at  he  made  this  remark 
to  Shelley,  not  Shelley  to  him.  But  we  have  reason  to  think  that  his 
memory  deceived  him,  and  that  the  w'ords  and  the  sentiment  were 
Shelley’s. 
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defiance  of  social  order— to  illicit  intercourse — to  more  than 
one  suicide — to  several  distracted  lives,  uutil  death  after  death 
closed  the  tragedy.  Yet  even  this  was  not  lawlessness  or 
libertinism,  but  the  result  of  a  misgui(le<l  philosophy  and  a 
mistaken  rule  of  life.  Slielley  was  no  lll)crtinc.  The  i)ro- 
tligacy  of  another  great  poet,  Avliich  he  witnessed  at  Venice, 
shocked  and  disgusted  him.  lie  detested  obscenity  as  the 
plague-spot  of  literatiu’e.  He  abhorred  seduction  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  crimes.  When  Harriet  AVesthrook,  a  girl  at 
school,  filing  herself  or  was  filing  by  others  into  his  arms,  with 
very  little  love  or  reason  on  either  side,  he  immediately  married 
her,  though  he  was  but  a  boy  himself,  because  he  knew  that 
any  otlier  course  would  be  fatal  to  her  reputation,  and  that 
the  woman  suftered  far  more  from  such  actions  than  the  man. 
How  unhappily  that  marriage  turned  out  is  well  known, 
though  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  fatal  dissolution  have 
been  less  clearly  recorded.  But  no  sooner  ivas  Shelley  free  to 
contract  other  ties  than  he  married  Mary  Godwin,  and  the 
eight  years  of  his  life  Avhich  followed  were  sjient  in  the  closest 
and  most  complete  union  of  two  minds  and  hearts  joined  in 
perfect  sympathy  and  constant  devotion. 

The  correspondence  which  took  place  in  1820  between 
Shelley  and  Southey  has  recently  been  ])ublished  as  an 
appendix  to  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  Laureate  and 
Miss  Caroline  Bowles.  Southey  intended  this  publication; 
he  exjiressly  says  so  (p.  76);  and  he  gave  Aliss  Bowles  leave 
to  copy  the  letters  for  this  jmrpose.  AVe  an*  sorry  for  it. 
AV^hatever  may  be  thought  of  Shelley’s  conduct  in  life,  there 
is  a  resiicctful  ingenuousness  in  his  address  to  Southey  which 
might  have  disarmed  a  less  rancorous  partisan  ;  hut  Southey’s 
answers  are  remarkable  for  that  arrogant  ferocity  with  ivliich 
he  too  often  spoke  of  poets  who  were  more  than  his  equals  or 
his  rivals.  AVherc  are  the  works  of  Southey,  and  where  are 
the  works  of  Shelley  now  in  the  estimation  of  the  world? 

On  some  matters  of  fact  Southey  was  misinformed;  on 
others  he  has  spoken  out  more  jilaiiily  than  anyone  else.  It 
is  untrue  that  Shelley  ‘  attempted  to  make  jiroselytes  to  his 
‘  atheistical  opinions  in  a  girls’  hoarding  school,’  and  that  ‘  one 
‘  of  the  girls  was  expelled  for  the  zeal  with  which  she  entered 
‘  into  his  views.’  Harriet  AV^estbrook  was  not  exjiclled  at  all,  nor 
had  she  then  any  jieculiar  views  on  such  subjects.  But  Southey 
said  what  was  true  when  he  stated  that  ‘  Shelley’s  first  specula- 
‘  tive  and  literary  associate  (Hogg)  did  attempt  to  seduce  this 
‘  poor  girl  on  their  way  back  from  Scotland.’  It  is  also  true 
that  ‘  Harriet’s  mclaucholy  end  was  the  result  not  of  sensibility 
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‘  on  the  score  of  lier  husbaiurs  desertion,  but  of  shame  result- 
‘  ing  from  her  own  subsequent  conduct.’  So  far  Shelley  is 
indebted  to  Southey  for  a  species  of  vindication  ;  but  nothing 
can  justify  the  bitter  intolerance  of  Southey’s  invective.  lie 
holds  the  language  of  a  Spanish  inquisitor  to  a  heretic. 
Shelley  replied  in  more  Christian  terms,  ‘  Judge  not,  that  ye 
‘  be  not  judged.’ 

]Mr.  Browning,  in  the  introduction  prefixed  by  him  several 
years  ago  to  certain  alleged  letters  by  Shelley,  which  were 
afterwards  found  to  bo  forgeries  and  Avithdrawn  from  circula¬ 
tion,  expressed,  in  language  not  less  true  than  eloquent,  his 
sense  of  Shelley’s  youthful  deviations  from  the  high  road  of 
duty,  common  sense,  and  pi-opriety,  which  all  occurred  before 
he  Avas  tAvo-and-twenty,  and  Ave  must  be  alloAved  to  borroAV 
from  him  tAA'o  very  just  and  striking  sentences: — 

‘  In  this  respect  Avas  the  experience  of  Shelley  peculiarly  unfortunate 
— that  the  disbelief  in  him  as  a  man  even  preceded  the  disbelief  in 
him  asaAvriter;  the  misconstruction  of  his  moral  nature  preparing 
the  Avay  for  the  misappreciation  of  his  intellectual  labours.’ 

And  again : — 

‘  It  Avould  be  hard  indeed  upon  this  young  Titan  of  genius,  murmur¬ 
ing,  in  divine  music,  his  human  ignorances,  through  his  very  thirst 
of  knoAvledge,  and  his  rebellions  in  mere  aspiration  to  laAv,  if  the 
melody  itself  substantiated  the  error,  and  the  tragic  cutting  short  of 
life  perpetuated  into  sins  such  faults  as,  under  happier  circumstances, 
Avould  have  been  left  behind  by  the  consent  of  the  most  arrogant 
moralist,  forgotten  on  the  loAvcst  steps  of  youth.’ 

Shelley  himself  regarded  Avlth  jtaiii,  though  Avithout  bitter¬ 
ness,  for  of  that  he  Avas  incapable,  the  harsh  construction 
Avhich  had  been  put  upon  his  youthful  Avritings,  and  the 
calumnies  Avhich  had  been  ciretdated  as  to  liis  mode  of  life. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Peacock  (published  by  Mrs.  Shelley) 
he  says,  in  1819  : — 

‘  1  am  regarded  by  all  Avho  know  or  hear  of  me,  except,  I  think,  on 
the  Avhole,  live  individuals,  as  a  rare  prodigy  of  crime  and  {wllution, 
Avhose  look  even  might  infect.  This  is  a  hwgc  computation,  and  I 
don’t  think  I  could  mention  more  than  throe.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Knglish  abroad  as  Avell  as  at  home.  .  .  .  Tew  compens:ite,  indeed,  for 
all  the  rest,  and  if  I  Avero  alone  I  should  laugh ;  or  if  I  Avere  rich 
enough  to  do  all  things,  AA’hich  I  shall  never  be.  Pity  me  for  my 
absence  from  all  those  social  enjoyments  Avhich  England  might  afford 
me,  and  Avhich  I  know  so  Avell  hoAV  to  appreciate.  Still,  1  shall  return 
some  fine  morning  out  of  pure  weakness  of  heart.’ 

And  in  another  touclilng  letter : — 

‘I  most  devou‘1"  Avish  I  Avere  living  near  London.  My  inclinations 
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jioint  to  I  lampsteaJ ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  not  inako 
up  iny  mind  to  something  more  completely  suburban.  What  are 
mountains,  trees,  heaths,  or  even  the  glorious  and  ever  beautiful  sky, 
with  such  sunsets  as  I  have  seen  at  Hampstead,  to  friends?  Social 
enjoyment,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of 
existence.  All  that  I  sec  in  luily — and  from  my  tower  window  1 
now  see  the  magnificent  peaks  of  the  Apennine  half  enclosing  the 
j)lain — is  nothing  :  it  dwindles  into  .smoke  in  the  mind  Avhen  I  think 
of  some  familiar  forms  of  scenery,  little  perhaps  in  themselves,  over 
which  old  remembrances  h.ave  thrown  a  delightful  colour.  How  we 
prize  what  we  despi.«ed  when  jiresent!  8o  the  ghosts  of  our  dead 
associations  ri.se  and  haunt  u.s,  in  revenge  for  our  having  let  them 
starve  and  abandoned  them  to  itcrish.’ 

Shelley  was  naturally  a  social  being.  Xothing  could  be 
more  unlike  and  remote  from  his  disposition  th.an  the  fierce 
egotism  of  llyron,  who  quarrelled  with  the  world  and  fled 
from  it,  to  indulge  in  solitary  life  all  the  baser  passions  of  bis 
nature.  Shelley,  on  the  contrary,  lived  in  Italy  with  his  wife 
the  life  of  an  anchorite,  abstemious,  self-denying,  generous  to 
a  fault,  consumed  with  the  desire,  sometimes  injudiciously 
directed,  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  aiding  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  his  power  all  within  his  reach.  He  never 
lived  alone;  he  could  not  live  alone;  atid  his  social  disposition 
made  him  indulgent  and  servlccal.'le  to  persons  with  wliom  he 
contracted  an  intimacy,  although  (with  the  exception  of  IMary 
Shelley)  they  were  immeasurably  inferior  to  himself,  not  only 
in  genius  but  in  heart.  It  has  been  supposed  th.at  Shelley 
was  a  highly  imaginative  visionary,  who  p.asscd  his  life  in  a 
])octical  dreamland  and  in  philo.sophical  s])eculatlons,  w'hich 
Ijrought  him  to  the  verge  of  insanity  and  unfitted  him  for 
society  and  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  Nothing  can  be 
more  untrue.  Like  all  men  of  genius  he  was  eccentric,  and 
the  more  eccentric  as  he  rebelled  against  many  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  observances  of  society.  Herluqis  tlie  greatest,  if  not 
the  ha])piest,  hours  of  his  life  were  those  he  spent  in  his  boat 
or  in  the  woods,  where  for  the  most  j)art  he  conceived  and 
roughly  executed  the  works  which  make  his  name  imperi.sh- 
alde.  lint  the  moment  there  was  anylhing  to  be  done,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  was  an  act  of  kindness  or  ])nblic  utility,  he  applied 
himself  to  it  with  all  the  ju’ecision  of  a  man  «)f  busine.ss.  A 
man  of  the  world,  as  it  is  called,  he  never  was,  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  motives  ami  conduct  of  other  men  was  unformed 
and  often  erroneous.  Hut  bis  advice  to  the  young  engineer 
whotn  he  helped  with  funds  to  construct  a  steamboat,  his 
letters  to  (iodwin,  and  the  course  he  recommended  to  othei*s 
in  difficult  circumstances  were  eminently  practical  and  useful. 
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H  is  health,  which  was  never  good,  disqualified  him  for  active 
life,  though  he  thought  he  might  have  succeeded  in  it.  He  never 
looked  to  poetry  or  to  literary  fame  as  a  sufficient  and  all- 
absorbing  object.  There  are  not  unfrequcnt  traces  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence  that  he  thought  man  had  other  work  to  jicrform  oii 
earth  than  writing  verses,  even  of  the  noblest  sti’ain.  Once 
he  suggested  to  I’eacock  that  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to 
obtain  employment  in  India. 

Unlike  most  of  the  poets  Avho  live  upon  the  creation  of  their 
own  brain  and  the  exercise  of  their  art,  Shelley  Avas  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  rcorker,  and  he  devoted  far  more  of  his  life  and  time  to 
tlie  works  of  others  than  to  his  own.  Like  his  own  Prince 
Athanasc  : — 

‘  He  had  a  gentle  yet  aspiring  mind, 

Just,  innocent,  Avitli  varied  learning  fed, 

And  such  a  glorious  consolation  find 

In  others’  joy,  when  all  their  own  is  dead  !  ’ 

An  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  passionate  love  of 
all  the  highest  forms  of  thought,  literature,  and  oven  science, 
even  more  than  for  pure  art,  filled  his  existence.  He  had  made 
himself  master  of  six  languages,  besides  his  own  to  which  he 
j)osscssed  the  mistress-key,  and  Avith  th.c  Avhole  range  of  litera-  ' 

ture  he  Avas  familiar,  from  iEschylus  to  Calderon,  from  Thucy¬ 
dides  and  Tacitus  to  Gibbon  and  Sismondi,  but  more  Avith  the  ' 

ancient  than  Avith  modern  Avriters.  Here  and  there  he  notes 
Avith  regret  some  field  of  enquiry  (as,  for  instance,  that  of 
English  history)  comparatively  unexplored.  His  days  Avere  (<. 

sj)ent  in  reading,  and  Avhen  evening  came  he  still  read  on — but 
then  he  read  aloud  to  his  Avife.  avIio  shared  his  enthusiasm  and 
his  studies.  The  record  of  the  books  they  read  together  in 
each  year  is  amazing.  In  the  first  five  months  of  their  connex¬ 
ion,  Slicllcj'  at  tAventy-two  and  ^larv  at  seventeen. they  mastered 
no  less  than  sixty  A’olumes.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  ])recocity  and 
its  prodigious  range,  Shelley's  literary  life  only  extended  from  his 
eighteenth  to  his  thirtieth  year.  We  knoAv  but  oue  other  in¬ 
stance  of  a  poet  of  similar  acquirements  ;  he  is  happily  still 
amongst  us ;  but  his  years  more  than  outnumber  fourfold  the 
years  of  Shelley's  literary  activity. 

It  AA'as  characteristic  of  Shelley,  though  this  he  shared  Avith 
Coleridge,  that  he  combined  the  finest  imaginative  poAver  and 
sensibility  Avith  a  strong  logical  facultv  and  a  love  of  close 
])hilosophieal  reasoning.  His  prose  essays  on  philosophical 
subjects,  though  for  the  most])art  fragmentary,  are  as  consum¬ 
mate  examples  of  style  and  thought  as  his  lyrics — nothing  in 
them  is  redundant,  nothing  obscure.  And  when  the  hour  of 
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ins])ir:itioii  failed,  he  translated — he  translated  Plato  In  language 
that  Plato  would  not  have  disowned.  Take,  for  example,  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Agathon  in  the  translation  of  the 
‘  Symposium.’  There  is  nothing  in  the  English  language  of  a 
more  buoyant  eloquence.  Comi)ared  with  the  ti-anslation  of 
the  same  passage  by  ^Ir.  tiowett,  it  is  as  diamond  to  paste. 
Shelley  would  fain  have  turned  the  same  power  of  reasoning 
and  eloquence  from  metaphysics  and  criticism  to  politics ;  for 
the  most  earnest  of  all  his  desires  was  to  protest  against  the 
evil  Avhich,  as  he  thought,  overruled  the  governments  of  the 
world  and  to  advance  the  reign  of  justice  and  liberty  among 
men. 

lint  here  his  inexjierience  of  the  world,  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  influences  under  which  he  fell,  betrayed  him 
into  all  the  errors  which  could  perplex  an  enthusiast.  To  be 
born  in  1792  and  to  enter  upon  life  in  1810  was  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  wildest  revolution,  of  the  most  desolating  wars, 
and  ultimately  of  the  most  oppressive  reaction  which  had  ever 
afflicted  Europe.  No  wonder  that  Shelley  imbibed  that  revo¬ 
lutionary  miasma  which  had  intoxicated  Southey  and  Words¬ 
worth.  On  such  a  mind  and  at  such  a  time  the  writings  of 
^  liousseau  had  an  influence  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  our 

I  own  generation  to  conceive.  The  regeneration  of  the  world 

i  was  at  hand.  There  Avere  to  be  a  iieAv  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

1  These  bewildering  lights  were  reflected  on  the  boyish  mind  of 

Shelley  by  the  Avritiugs  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  the  pedantic 
rigorism  of  Godwin,  Avho,  Avithout  a  spark  of  poetry  in  his  OAvn 
nature,  Avas  doomed  to  overshadoAv  the  existence  of  a  great 
poet. 

As  Shelley  approached  manhood,  and  in  the  remainder  of  his 
short  space  of  life,  England  lay  bound  under  the  darkest  spells 
of  Tory  government  and  religious  intolerance.  There  was 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  iu  those  years  to  proA’oke  the 
fiercest  remonstrances  and  the  gloomiest  forebodings.  No 
doubt  much  of  the  language  of  the  advanced  Liberals  of  that 
day  Avas  extravagant,  and  their  theories  Avere  Avild  ;  it  AV’as  not 
given  to  them  to  foresee  that  the  cause  of  moderate  reform  and 
gradual  progress  Avould  triumph  in  the  end  over  the  evils  they 
,  denounced.  But  sixty  years  ago  a  lladical  Avas  a  traitor,  an 

apostate,  and  an  outlaAv.  In  some  respects  these  men  lived 
i  before  their  time  ;  in  other  respects  they  mistook  its  course. 

I  The  changes  Avhich  the  Avorld  has  Avitnessed  in  the  last  half- 

century  are  at  least  as  great  as  any  they  anticipated.  They 
'  have  been  brought  about  not  by  revolution  or  by  force  (which 

j  indeed  Shelley  abhorred),  but  by  peace,  by  the  spread  of 
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knowledge,  by  the  reform  of  the  law,  by  enlarged  tolerance  of 
opinion,  and  by  the  marvellous  material  apjdications  of  science, 
liut  tliese  large  steps  of  progress  towards  a  better  future  of  the 
world,  which  Shelley  saw  as  in  a  dream,  and  which  he  exag¬ 
gerated  because  they  appeared  to  him  arrayed  in  visionary 
radiance,  had  their  prophets  and  their  martyrs,  who  were  in 
some  degree  the  i)rccursors  of  another  age.  Some  such  intui¬ 
tion  burst  on  Shelley  Avhen  he  exclaimed  to  the  AVest  AV^ind 
rushing  in  a  tempest  over  the  Arno  : — 

‘  Bo  thou,  spirit  fierce, 

My  spirit !  Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  ! 

‘  Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  (juicken  a  new  birth  ! 

And  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse 

‘  Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  heartli, 

Aslies  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind  ! 

Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

‘  The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !  Oh  !  wind. 

If  AVinter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ?  ’ 

But  such  expressions  of  a  belief  in  the  influence  of  his  own 
mind  and  writings  are  extremely  rare  in  Shelley.  lie  per¬ 
ceived  that  his  owm  times  understood  him  not,  and  he  had  no 
clear  perception  of  his  relation  to  the  times  to  come. 

It  has  been  said  by  Air.  Carlyle  that  unconsciousness  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  transcendent  genius,  and  if  this  paradox 
were  true,  Carlyle’s  own  exorbitant  opinion  of  himself  condemns 
him.  But  the  life  of  Shelley  might  be  quoted  in  support  of 
it.  Entirely  devoid  of  affectation,  with  no  vanity,  and  no 
desire  to  parade  his  works  before  the  w'orld,  he  docs  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  disappointment  at  the  singular  absence  of  success  which 
attended  his  efforts.  The  limited  notoriety  he  had  acquired 
was  due  to  his  follies  and  his  misfortunes,  for  his  works  all  fell 
stillborn  from  the  ])ress ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
he  had  himself  formed  no  conception  of  their  incomparable  ex¬ 
cellence  and  future  fame.  Byi’on,  Aloore,  Southey,  and  Scott 
were  the  poets  of  the  day,  whose  name  w'as  on  every  lip  and 
who  "were  scudding  before  the  breeze  of  popularity  and  success. 
AVhen  the  ‘  Prometheus  ’  and  the  ‘  Cenci  ’  could  with  difficulty 
find  a  i)ublisher,  and  their  circulation  was  limited  to  a  few 
copies  struck  off  in  Italy  or  in  Paris,  Shelley  simply  observes 
that  Byron  and  Aloore  are  much  better  poets  than  himself, 
although  in  the  ‘  Cenci  ’  he  had  endeavoured  to  write  in  a 
more  simple  and  popular  form  ;  but  he  did  not  ‘  think  much  of 
‘  it.’  That  was  his  own  verdict  on  the  most  powerful  tragedy 
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that  had  been  written  In  the  English  language  since  the  days 
of  Elizabeth.  It  is  true  that  when  Byron  read  the  ‘  Doge  of 
‘  Venice  ’  to  him  at  Ravenna,  he  remarked,  in  a  letter  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  that  if  the  ‘  Foscari’  was  a  tragedy,  his  own  work  was 
not  one. 

The  only  poem  of  his  own  of  which  he  ever  s])okc  in  terms 
of  confidence  is  the  ‘  Adonais.’  The  praise  of  that  immortal 
work  was  welcome  to  him,  for  he  thought  it  was  deserved,  and 
he  was  curious  to  learn  what  was  said  of  it.  To  ^Ir.  Ollier, 
his  publisher,  he  wrote :  ‘  The  Adonais,  in  spite  of  its  mystic- 
‘  ism,  is  the  least  imperfect  of  my  compositions,  and,  as  the 
‘  image  of  my  regret  and  compassion  for  poor  Keats,  1  wish  it 
‘  to  be  so.’  And  again  :  ‘  I  am  esi)ccially  curious  to  hear  the  fate 
‘  of  Adonais.  I  confess  I  should  be  surprised  if  that  j)oem  were 
‘  born  to  immortality  of  oblivion.’  lie  also  thought  well  of 
the  ‘  Prometheus  Unbound,’  though  he  did  notex])ect  it  would 
find  more  than  twenty  readers.  Yet  even  at  that  time  he  wrote 
to  the  Gisbornes,  ‘  Tlie  decision  of  the  cause,  whether  or  not  / 

‘  am  a  poet,  is  removed  from  the  present  time  to  the  hour  when 
‘  our  posterity  shall  asscTuble  ;  but  the  court  is  a  very  severe 
‘  one,  and  I  fear  that  the  verdict  will  be  “  Guilty — dcatli.”  ’ 

The  extreme  modesty  of  Shelley  was  perfectly  genuine. 
He  condescended  without  the  least  pretension  to  men  im¬ 
measurably  beneath  him:  he  writes  about  the  miserable  pi'o- 
ductions  of  Captain  iMedwin  and  the  feeble  verses  of  Leigh 
Hunt  as  if  they  ranked  with  his  own.  He  resented  the  furious 
attacks  made  on  him  by  our  ‘  (Quarterly  ’  contemporary — not 
because  they  criticised  his  poetry,  and  failed  to  discern  the 
s[)lendour  of  a  genius  which  was  to  be  a  glory  of  our  language 
and  «>f  the  world,  but  because  he  regarded  them  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  personal  injustice  and  malice,  and  because  they 
calumniated  his  manner  of  life.  The  article  on  ‘  Alastor’ 
was  at  first  attributed  to  Southey  (whom  Shelley  had  known 
and  liked),  but  that  proved  untrue.  It  was  then  imputed  to 
Milman,  and  Shelley  denounced  it  as  the  work  of  an  angry 
priest.  ^lilman,  with  admirable  magnanimity,  never  repelled 
the  charge,  though,  iu  fact,  few  men  were  more  keenly  alive  to 
Shelley’s  genius.  We  now  learn,  after  all,  that  this  much- 
contested  article  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Coleridge — not  the  ])oot, 
but  his  nephew,  whom  we  have  all  known  in  calmer  times 
as  the  venerable,  amiable,  and  accomplished  Sir  John  Taylor 
Coleridge,  a  ,Iudgc  and  a  Privy  (’ouncillor !  But  these 
incidents  had  but  a  passing  ell'ect  on  Shelley.  He  was  more 
anxious  for  the  success  of  others,  as,  for  example,  Leigh  Hunt, 
than  for  his  own,  and  far  more  intent  on  the  contcnn)lation  of 
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nature,  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  of  the  great  writers  of  old, 
than  on  his  own  fame.  In  the  library  at  Ferrara  Shelley 
saw  and  coinpaved  two  manuscripts  in  the  handwriting  of 
Ariosto  and  Tasso:  of  the  latter  (who  was  his  favourite)  he 
says  :  ‘  It  is  the  symbol  of  an  intense  and  earnest  mind,  ex- 
‘  ceeding  at  times  its  own  depth,  and  admonished  to  return 
‘  by  the  waters  of  oblivion  striking  upon  its  adventurous  feet.’ 
The  words  appear  to  us  to  be  still  more  appropriate  to  him 
who  wrote  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  remark  that  our  own 
opinions  differ  as  widely  as  ])ossible  from  many  of  the  opinions 
which  Shelley  had,  as  Ave  think,  the  misfortune  to  entertain 
and  to  express.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  to  us  that  to  any 
man  of  intellect  Nature  should  be  so  eloquent  and  Heaven 
so  speechless;  that  he  should  have  revelled  in  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Plato  Avithout  reaching  its  highest  conclusions ;  that 
he  should  have  practised  many  of  the  C'liristian  vii'tues  Avith- 
out  acknoAvledging  the  supreme  beauty  and  authority  of  the 
Christian  law ;  that  he  should  have  pursued  phantoms  Avhich 
he  took  for  ideal  virtue  and  truth,  and  missed  the  reality. 
But  his  character  and  his  genius  claim  a  large  measure  of 
tolerance  and  sympathy.  lie  differed  as  much  from  the 
ordinary  standard  of  mankind  as  if  there  had  been  in  him  the 
soul  of  some  superior  order  of  beings.  The  thought  of  death 
Avas  over  present  to  him  ;  it  pervades  all  he  wrote,  from  the 
first  iiiA  Ocation  of  his  earliest  poem — 

‘  How  Avoiulcrful  is  Death, 

Deatli  aiul  his  brother  Sleep  ’ — 


down  to  the  closing  strains  of  life.  Ilis  OAvn  death,  sudden, 
mysterious,  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  he  loved,  broke  the  spell 
that  bound  him.  It  Avas  the  Avatchword  of  liberty  to  a  powerful 
spirit  in  a  feeble  frame,  and  he  passed  from  darkness  to  the 
fulness  of  a  purer  light. 


But  enough  of  these  general  considerations,  Avhich  arc  sug¬ 
gested  to  us  by  a  closer  acquaintance  Avith  the  memorials  of 
Shelley's  life  noAV  before  us,  for  they  have  considerably  modified 
and  raised  our  own  oiunion,  not  of  the  j)oet,  but  of  the  man. 
AVc  shall  noAv  confine  ourselves  more  closely  to  these  records, 
passing  over  his  earliest  youth,  Avhich  has  been  fully  related  by 
others. 

Shelley  Av.as  expelled  from  Oxfonl  on  Lady  Day,  1811  ;  his 
father,  deeply  irritated,  forbade  him  tt>  return  to  Field  Place  ; 
he  took  lodgings  in  Poland  Street,  London,  Avherc  he  lived  in 
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great  pecuniary  embarrassment.  Ilis  sisters  saved  their 
pocket-money,  and  sent  secretly  to  their  hrotlier  the  fruits 
of  their  economy,  and,  as  they  dared  not  meet  him,  it  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  their  schoolfellow,  a  handsome  girl  named 
Harriet  AVestbrook.  This  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  her 
family,  which  was  much  below  his  own  in  rank  and  posi¬ 
tion.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  AVestbrooks 
encouraged  the  intimacy,  more  especially  Eliza  AVestbrook, 
a  sister  much  older  than  Harriet  and  than  Shelley  himself. 
She  had  her  own  views  and  purposes  in  jiromoting  this  con¬ 
nexion.  Shelley,  who  was  just  recovering  from  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  his  early  attachment  to  his  cousin,  Harriet  Grove, 
ottered,  by  a  generous  impulse,  to  marry  the  second  Harriet, 
because  she  complained  that  her  father  insisted  on  sending  her 
back  to  school.  The  plan  of  the  elopement  was  known  to 
Eliza  AV^estbrook,  who  ought  to  have  been  her  sister’s  guai'dian. 
Their  mother  was  alive,  but  she  seems  to  have  taken  no  steps 
in  the  matter,  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  AVestbrook 
f:\mily  w'ere  privy  to  the  elopement,  which  promised  to  place 
their  daughter  in  a  rank  of  life  far  above  ber  own.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  restrain  the  young  lady  or  to  follow  the  fugitives, 
which  would  not  have  been  ditticult. 

ii  The  following  letter  from  Shelley's  cousin  Charles  Grove  to 

I  Lady  Shelley  gives  a  precise  account  of  this  occurrence  : — 

‘GreyV  Lo<l"c,  Torquaj-,  Feb.  24,  18(i0. 

‘  My  dear  Lady  Shelley, — Bysshe’s  first  acquaintance  with  Harriet 
AVestbrook  was  in  January  1811.  I  was  his  companion  on  his  first 
visit  to  her  to  take  a  present  I'rom  his  sister  Alary,  who  was  at  school 
with  her.  His  acquaintance  with  her  was  improved  in  consequence  of 
his  cominp:  to  London  within  two  months,  having  been  e.xpelled  from 
O.xford.  Then,  if  not  before  that,  Aliss  Westbrook  had  entered  into 
corrosj)ondenco  with  Bysshe  in  consequence  of  his  having  published  a 
romance  (Za.strozzi). 

‘  In  consequence  of  his  father’s  refusal  to  receive  him  at  Field  I’lace 
at  that  time,  my  eldest  brother,  Thomas,  and  his  first  wife,  invited 
Bysshe  to  their  house  in  IJadnorshire,  Cwm  Klan.  From  thence,  in  the 
month  of  July  or  August,  By.sslie  wrote  to  me  to  s.ay  that  circum- 
sUinces  had  led  Harriet  AVestbrook  to  throw  herself  upon  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  that  whereas  his  own  happiness  was  altogether  blighted  in 
having  lost  the  hope  of  being  united  to  my  sister  (Harriet  Grove), 
their  engagement  having  been  dis.solved  in  the  summer  of  1810,  he 
considereil  the  only  thing  worth  living  for  was  self-sacrifice  for  the 
happiness  of  others.  Ho  expressed  his  resolution  as  being  taken,  and 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  Cwm  Elan  in  consequence.  After  his 
signature  he  added  this  P.S. ■ 

“  Hear  it  not,  Percy,  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  Heaven  or  to  Hell.” 
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‘  Bypshe  did  not  elope  immediately  on  leaving  Cwm  Elan,  but  went 
to  Captain  Pilford,  his  uncle  in  Sussex.  From  his  house  it  was  that 
he  came  to  my  brother  John  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  in  October  1811. 
Here  he  arranged  his  plan  unknown  to  my  brother,  but  not  unknown 
to  me.  Bysshe  went  to  a  small  coffee-house  in  Jlount  Street,  whence 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Harriet  mentioning  the  time  he  would  be  ready 
with  a  hackney  coach  the  next  morning.  Bysshe  and  I  went  together 
the  next  morning  to  Mount  Street,  where  we  were  soon  joined  by  ^liss 
H.  W.  We  drove  to  the  place  in  the  city  from  whence  the  Northern 
Mails  started,  I  think  it  was  the  Spread  Eagle  in  Gracechurch  Street. 
There  we  remained  the  whole  day  till  the  hour  of  departure,  which 
was  about  8  r.M.,  when  I  saw  them  into  the  Edinburgh  Mail  and  took 
leave  of  them. 

‘  Yours,  &c., 

‘  CiiAiiLEs  Gkove.’ 

Shelley  was  nineteen  and  his  wife  sixteen  when  this  occurred. 
It  should  be  added  that,  as  some  doubt  was  cast  on  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  which  took  place  on  their  arrival  in 
Scotland,  Shelley  married  his  wife  a  second  time  in  England, 
and  this  not  long  before  their  final  separation.  This  was  done 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  doubt  of  the  legitimacy  of  an 
expected  heir,  who  was,  in  fact,  born  some  months  afterwards. 

This  rash  marriage  was  the  first  fatal  step  in  the  disasters  of 
Shelley’s  life.  It  was  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that, 
on  their  return  to  England  soon  afterw’ards,  Eliza  Westbrook 
met  them  at  York,  and  quartered  herself  upon  them  with  a 
tenacity  which  Shelley  never  had  the  strength  to  shake  off, 
although  he  soon  found  out  that  he  had  great  reason  to  detest 
this  unwelcome  appendage.  Many  men  have  suftered  things 
untold  from  their  mothers-in-law,  who  accordingly  have  an 
indifferent  re])utation ;  but  it  was  the  fate  of  Shelley  to  be 
sacrificed  and  devoured  by  his  sisters-in-law.  Eliza  West¬ 
brook,  and  afterwards  Jane  Clairmont,  the  daughter  of 
Godwin’s  second  wife  by  her  first  marriage,  were  the  curses  of 
his  existence.  .lane  Clairmont,  however,  was  in  no  way 
related  in  blood  to  ^larv  M'ollstonecraft  Godwin. 

We  shall  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  by  ^Ir.  Hogg  and 
others  of  the  next  three  years  of  Shelley’s  life.  Sir  Timothy 
had  so  far  relaxed  that  he  allowed  his  son  200/.  a  year,  and  on 
this  small  income  the  boy  and  girl  pair,  with  their  constrictor, 
wandered  to  Ireland,  to  the  Lakes,  to  AVales — a  desultory,  un¬ 
certain  mode  of  life,  of  which  small  record  remains.  The 
autumn  of  1813  found  them  temporarily  settled  at  a  house 
called  High  Elms,  near  Bracknell,  where  Hogg  visited  them. 
But  their  relations  had  then  become  extremely  painful.  It 
is  stated  in  the  ‘Memorials:’ — ‘Towards  the  close  of  1813 
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‘  cstranpjcments,  which  for  some  time  had  been  slowlv  growing 
‘  between  !Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley,  came  to  a  crisis.  Separation 
‘  ensued,  and  Mrs.  Shelley  returned  to  her  father’s  house. 
‘  Here  she  gave  birth  to  her  second  child — a  son,  who  died  in 
‘  1826.’  More  has  not  been  said,  and  a  natural  reluctance  is  felt 
to  touch  on  the  weakness  of  an  unhappy  woman  who  Avas  more 
sinned  against,  by  some  of  her  nearest  connexions,  than  sinning. 
]iut  the  causes  of  this  estrangement  date  from  a  mucli  earlier 
])eriod  than  has  been  su])]'osed.  Mr.  Peacock’s  statement  (in 
‘Fraser’s  IMagazine’)  that  ‘there  Avas  no  estrangement,  no 
‘  shadoAv  of  a  thought  of  separation,  till  Shelley  became  ac- 
‘  qualntcd,  not  long  after  the  second  marriage  (March  24, 
‘  1814),  Avith  the  lady  Avho  Avas  subsequently  his  second  Avife,’ 
is  not  only  unfounded,  but  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Harriet  Shelley  had  for  some  time  past  acquired  habits  the 
most  repugnant  to  Shelley’s  abstemious  vegetarian  diet,  and 
in  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  she  had  not  been  checked  by 
her  sister,  and  other  circumstances  had  occurred  Avhlch  prove 
liOAv  little  they  Avere  united.  We  believe  it  to  be  much  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  se))aration  of  Shelley  and  his  Avife 
had  virtually  taken  ]»lace  before  his  intimacy  Avith  GodAvin’s 
•laughter  began.  He  had  knoAvn  Godwin  since  1812,  but 
Mary  Godwin  Avas  then  a  child  of  fourteen,  and  Shelley  had 
taken  no  notice  of  her.  It  Avas  not  until  June  or  July  1814 
that  these  two  fiery  natures  discovered  and  disclosed  their 
mutual  attachment.  On  July  28  they  left  England  together; 
but  there  is  evidence  to  shoAV  that  even  this  step  Avas  scarcely 
premeditated,  and  that  a  few  days  before  ilary  GodAvin  be¬ 
lieved  and  acknoAvledgcd  their  union  to  be  impossible.  Harriet 
.Shelley  returned,  or  had  already  returned,  to  her  father’s  house. 
Shelley  made  over  to  her  a  part  f)f  his  income,  and  she 
retained  all  that  she  received  from  her  own  family.  She  AA’as, 
therefore,  not  exposed  to  any  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
except  those  caused  by  her  own  im|»rudcnce.  lanthc,  the 
eldest  child  of  Shelley,  remained  Avith  her,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  autumn,  as  above  mentioned,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
Avho,  if  he  had  lived,  Avould  have  inherited  the  Shelley  title 
and  estates.  AVe  arc  not  aAvarc  that  there  exists  any  record 
of  strong  feeling  on  her  ]>art  against  Shelley  caused  by  this 
breach  of  duty — j)erha]»s  it  Avas  not  unexjtccted  by  her. 

Hut  the  most  singular  trait  in  this  strange  history  is  that 
Shelley  himself  regarded  his  elopement  as  no  breach  at  all  of 
at  least  friendly  relati(»ns  Avith  his  Avife ;  for  Avithin  a  fortnight 
he  Avrote  her  tlie  folloAvlng  letter  from  Troyes,  Avhilst  he  Avas 
on  the  road  to  SAvitzerland  Avith  Mary. 
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‘  Troj’cs,  120  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  way  to  Switzerland, 

•  Aujrust  i:!,  1814. 

‘My  dearest  Harriet, — I  write  to  you  I'roin  tins  detestable  town;  I 
write  to  show  that  I  do  not  t'oriiet  you ;  I  write  to  urge  you  to  come 
to  Switzerland,  where  you  will  at  last  find  one  firm  and  eonstiint  friend, 
to  whom  your  interests  will  be  always  dear — 1)}’  whom  your  feelings 
will  never  wilfully  be  injured.  From  none  can  you  expect  this  but 
me — all  else  are  either  unfeeling  or  selfish,  or  have  beloved  friends  of 

their  own,  as  Mrs.  B - ,  to  whom  their  attention  and  aflection  is 

confined. 

‘  I  will  write  at  length  from  Neufchatel,  or  you  direct  your  letters 
“au  Bureau  de  la  Poste,  Neufchatel,”  until  you  hear  again.  We  have 
journeyed  from  Paris  on  foot,  with  a  mule  to  carry  our  b.aigage ;  and 
Mary,  who  has  not  been  sufiiciently  well  to  walk,  fears  the  liitigue  of 
walking.  Wo  passed  through  a  lertile  country,  neither  interesting 
from  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  nor  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
We  came  120  miles  in  four  days;  the  last  two  days  we  passed  over 
the  country  that  was  the  seat  of  war.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
frightful  desolation  of  tliis  scene  ;  village  after  village  entirely  ruined 
an(l  burned,  the  white  ruins  towering  in  innumerable  forms  of  destruc¬ 
tion  among  the  beautiful  trees.  The  inhabitants  were  famished ; 
iiimilies  once  independent  now  beg  their  bread  in  this  wretched 
country;  no  provisions ;  no  accommodation  ;  filth,  misery,  and  famine 
everywhere.  (You  will  see  nothing  of  this  on  your  route  to  Geneva.) 
I  must  remark  to  you  that,  dreadful  as  these  calamities  are,  I  can 
scarcely  pity  the  inhabitants;  they  are  the  most  unamiable,  inhospi¬ 
table,  and  unaccommodating  of  the  human  race.  We  go  by  some 
carriage  from  this  town  to  Neufchatel,  because  I  have  strained  my  leg, 
and  am  unable  to  walk.  I  hope  to  be  recovered  by  that  time ;  but  on 
our  last  day’s  journey  I  was  perfectly  unable  to  walk.  Mary  resigned 
the  mule  to  me.  Our  walk  has  been,  excepting  this,  sufficiently 
agreeable;  we  have  met  none  of  the  robbers  they  jtrophesied  at  Paris. 
You  shall  know  our  adventures  more  detailed  if  I  do  not  hear  at 
Neufchatel  that  I  am  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to 
you  in  person,  and  of  welcoming  you  to  some  sweet  retreat  1  will  pro¬ 
cure  for  you  among  the  mountains.  I  have  written  to  Peacock  to 
superintend  money  afiairs ;  he  is  expensive,  inconsiderate,  and  cold, 
but  surely  not  utterly  jierfidious  and  unfriendly  and  unmindful  of  our 
kindness  to  him ;  besides,  interest  will  secure  his  attention  to  these 
things.  I  wish  you  to  bring  with  you  the  two  deeds  which  Tahourdin 
has  to  prepare  for  you,  as  also  a  copy  of  the  settlement.  Do  not  part 
with  any  of  your  money.  But  what  shall  be  done  about  the  books  ? 
You  can  considt  on  the  spot.  With  love  to  my  sweet  little  lanthe, 
ever  most  afiectionately  your.s,  ‘  S. 

‘  I  write  in  great  haste  ;  we  depart  directly.’ 

It  is  ilitticult  to  conceive  anythinu:  move  wild  and  impractic¬ 
able — the  more  so  as  Shelley  himself,  travelling  with  another 
woman  who  was  not  his  wife,  invites  his  wife  in  terms  of  en¬ 
dearment  to  join  him  in  Switzerland,  which  he  had  not  reached 
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and  Avhere  he  was  not  going  to  stay.  It  is  the  scheme  of  a 
reckless  child.  If  it  were  not  for  the  serious  character  and 
the  deplorable  consequences  which  this  scappatura,  as  Mrs. 
Shelley  somewhere  calls  it,  subsequently  assumed,  the  narra¬ 
tive  Avould  road  more  like  a  fairy  tale  of  babes  wandering  in  a 
wood—  a  ‘  Miihrchen  ohne  Ende  ’ — than  a  passage  in  the  lives 
of  contemporary  men  and  Avomen.  For  we  have  the  whole 
record  before  us.  It  was  the  practice  of  Shelley  and  Mary  to 
keep  a  short  journal  of  the  occurrences  of  each  day.  This 
record  begins  on  the  very  day  of  their  elopement.  It  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Few  human  existences  can 
be  traced  so  minutely — where  they  Avere,  Avhat  they  did,  Avhat 
they  read,  AA’hom  they  saAv,  noAv  and  then  Avhat  they  felt  and 
thought — it  is  all  there  in  an  unbroken  indissoluble  union, 
sometimes  entered  by  one  hand,  sometimes  by  the  other,  but 
alAvays  in  one  journal  book.  The  first  page  records  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  this  noAv  life.  They  fled  from  London  at  four  in 
the  morning,  reached  Dover  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  embarked 
in  an  open  boat  at  six,  and  crossed  the  Channel  in  the  night. 

‘  The  Avind  Avas  violent  and  contrary.  If  avc  could  not  reach  Calais, 
the  sjiilors  proposed  making  Boulogne.  They  promised  only  tAvo  hours’ 
sail  from  the  shore,  yet  hour  after  hour  passed,  and  Ave  Avere  still  far 
distant  Avhen  the  moon  sank  in  the  red  and  stormy  horizon,  and  the 
fast  fl-ashing  lightning  bccjime  pale  in  the  breaking  d.ay.  We  Avere 
proceeding  slowly  against  the  Avind,  Avhen  suddenly  a  thunder  squall 
struck  the  sail  and  the  Avaves  rushed  into  the  boat ;  eA'cn  the  sailors 
believed  that  our  situation  Avas  perilous.  The  Avind  had  noAV  changed, 
and  AA’C  droA’e,  before  a  Avind  that  came  in  violent  gusts,  directly  to 
Calais. 

‘  Mary  did  not  knoAv  our  danger  ;  she  Avas  resting  betAveen  my  knees, 
tliat  Avere  unable  to  support  her ;  she  did  not  speak  or  look,  but  I  felt 
that  she  Avas  there.  I  had  time  in  that  moment  to  reflect  and  even  to 
reason  upon  death  ;  it  Avas  rather  a  thing  of  discomfort  and  of  disap¬ 
pointment  than  of  horror  to  me.  We  .should  never  be  separated,  but 
in  death  aa'c  might  not  feel  or  knoAv  our  union  as  now.  I  hope,  but 
my  hopes  are  not  unmi.xed  Avith  fear  for  Avhat  Avill  befidl  this  inesti¬ 
mable  spirit  Avhen  aa’c  appear  to  die. 

‘  The  morning  broke  ;  the  lightning  died  aw.ay ;  the  violence  of  the 
Avind  abated  ;  aa’C  arrived  at  Calais  Avhilst  Mary  still  slept ;  Ave  drove 
upon  the  sands;  suddenly  the  broad  sun  rose  over  France.’  * 


*  The  journal  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was  afterAvards  in 
part  rcAvritten  by  Mary  .Shelley  and  published  under  the  title  ‘  A 
‘  History  of  Six  Weeks’  Tour  through  a  Part  of  France,  Switzerland, 
‘  Germany,  and  Holland.’  It  was  also  prefixed  by  her  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  ‘  Essays  and  Letters  ’  published  in  1840.  But  there 
is  no  reference  in  this  published  narrative  to  the  i>eculiar  circumstances 
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Xever  certainlj"  was  an  elopement  deseribecl  with  such  re¬ 
flections  or  in  such  terms.  Jane  Clairmont  accompanied  them 
in  their  flight.  How  she  fared  in  the  voyage  does  not  appear. 
She  is  usually  mentioned  in  the  journals  by  the  more  eupho¬ 
nious  name  of  Clare. 

Soon,  however,  the  highflown  language  of  love,  poetiy,  and 
romance  subsides  into  pure  comedy.  They  reach  Paris  on 
August  2  ;  Shelley  finds  out  that  he  has  no  money,  and  sells 
his  watch  and  chain  for  eight  napoleons  and  five  francs  ;  at 
length  a  remittance  of  60/.  arrives,  and  they  resolve  to  proceed 
on  foot  to  Switzerland. 

‘  Monday,  August  8. — (Mary.)  Jane  and  Shelley  go  to  the  ass  mer¬ 
chant  ;  we  buy  an  ass.  Day  spent  in  preparations  for  departure.  W e 
set  out  for  Charenton  in  the  evening,  carrying  the  ass,  who  was  weak 
and  unfit  for  labour.  We  arrived  at  Charenton  late.  One  horrible 
spasm. 

‘  Tuesday,  Avgust  9.— (Shelley.)  We  sell  our  ass  and  purchase  a 
mule,  in  which  we  much  resemble  him  who  never  made  a  bargain  but 
always  lost  half.  .  .  .  We  arrive  without  adventures,  but  not  without 
feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure,  at  Guignes,  a  town  nine  leagues  from 
Charenton.’ 

So  they  go  on,  through  villages  and  towns  devastated  by 
the  Cossacks,  to  Provins,  Nogent,  and  Troyes.  There,  Shelley 
having  sprained  his  foot,  they  resolve  to  continue  the  journey 
cn  voifurc,  and  the  letter  we  have  just  quoted  was  written  to 
his  wife.  Mule  and  saddle  are  sold  with  a  loss  of  fifteen 
napoleons,  and  a  carriage  bought  for  five  napoleons,  and  a 
mide  hired  to  take  it  to  Xeufchatel.  Thence  to  Soleure  and 
Lucerne.  The  Lake  of  Luceime  enchants  them. 

^Avgust  23. — We  land  at  Bessen  (.’).  We  sleep  at  Brunnen. 
Before  we  sleep,  however,  we  look  out  of  window. 

‘  Wednesday,  August  24. — We  consult  on  our  situation.  AVe  cannot 
procure  a  house ;  we  are  in  despair ;  the  filth  of  the  apartment  is 
terrible  to  Mary  ;  she  cannot  bear  it  all  the  winter.  ...  At  last  we 
find  a  lodging  in  an  ugly  house  they  call  the  Chateau  for  one  louis  per 
month,  which  we  take;  it  consists  of  two  rooms.  Mary  and  Shelley 
walk  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  read  the  description  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  Tacitus. 

‘  I'hursday,  August  25. — AYe  read  Abbe  Baruei’s  ‘‘  Histoire  de 
“  Jacobinisme.”  Shelley  and  Jane  make  purchases.  AA'e  pack  up  our 
things  and  take  possession  of  our  hou.se,  which  we  have  engaged  for 
six  months.  AVe  arrange  our  apartment  and  write  part  of  Shelley's 
romance. 


under  which  the  journey  was  made,  and  many  striking  passages  are 
omitted.  Our  extracts  are  from  the  original  journal  kept  at  the  time. 
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‘  Fridni/,  An^i/st  20. — Write  tlie  romance  till  tliree  o’clock.  Propose 
crossing  Blount  St.  Gotliard.  Detennine  .at  last  to  return  to  England ; 
only  wait  to  set  off  till  the  washerwoman  brings  home  onr  linen.  The 
little  Erenchinan  ariivcs  with  tnbs  and  plmns  and  sci.^sors  and  salt. 
The  linen  is  not  dry  ;  wo  are  coini)elled  to  wait  till  to-morrow.’ 

They  proceeded  hy  boat,  over  Slielloy’.s  favourite  inode  of  con¬ 
veyance,  down  the  l\euss  and  the  liliinc,  sometimes  sleeping 
in  the  boat,  whirled  onwards  by  the  current  and  meeting  with 
sundry  discomforts  till  they  reach  Holland,  and  land  at  Graves¬ 
end,  without  a  penny  to  pay  the  captain,  on  September  13. 
The  whole  e.xpcdition  lasted  forty-seven  days. 

On  the  following  day  Shelley  calls  on  Harriet,  his  wife, 

‘  who  is  certainly  a  very  odd  l•reature;’  engages  lodgings; 
and  reads  the  ‘  Excursion  ’  to  Mary,  in  whicli  they  are  much 
disa])pointed.  The  details  of  this  gipsy  life,  very  shortly 
given  in  the  journal  book,  arc  inexpressibly  queer  and  diverting. 
They  read  incessantly,  frequently  aloud  :  ‘  Thalaba,’  Lew’is’s 
‘Monk,’  Godwin’s  ‘Political  tlusticc,’  Anacreon,  ‘  ^ladoc,’ 
‘  Itasselas,  ‘  The  Emitire  of  the  \airs,’  and  a  dozen  other 
books  are  raj)id!y  devoured ;  and  indeed,  this  passion  for 
copious  and  omnivorous  reading  never  abandons  either  Shelley 
or  Mary  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  For  amusement  they  ‘  sail 
‘  little  boats’  on  the  lake  of  Naugis  (wherever  that  may  be), 

‘  set  off  little  fire-boats  and  let  <»ff  fireworks,’  and  make  ])lans 
for  converting  and  libciating  two  heiresses,  and  running  off  to 
the  west  of  Ireland.  In  t!ie  midst  of  these  ])uerilities,  Shelley 
fires  off  a  magnanimous  sentiment  which  might  have  been  a 
warning  and  a  forecast  of  his  future. 

^  Fridaji,  (ktdhev  14. — Jane’s  insensibility  .and  incapacity  for  tlic 
slighte.st  degree  of  friendsliiji.  Tlie  feelings  occasioned  by  this  dis¬ 
covery  prevent  me  (Shelley)  from  maintaining  any  measure  in  security. 

.  .  .  Jleware  <»f  giving  way  to  trivial  sympathies.  Content  yourself 
with  one  great  ati'ection — with  a  single  mighty  hope :  let  the  re.st  of 
mankind  be  the  subjects  of  your  benevolence,  your  justice,  and,  as 
human  being.s,  of  your  .sensibility ;  but  as  you  value  many  hours  of 
peace,  never  suffer  more  than  one  even  to  apjiroach  the  hallowed  circle. 
Nothing  should  shake  the  great  spirit  which  is  not  sufficiently  mighty 
to  destroy  it.  .  .  .  The  most  exalted  jJiilosophy,  the  truest  virtue,  con¬ 
sists  in  an  habitual  contemj)t  of  self;  a  subduing  of  all  angry  feelings; 
a  sacrifice  of  pride  and  selfi.shne.ss.  When  you  attempt  to  benefit 
either  an  individual  or  a  eoinmuniiy,  abst;dn  from  imputing  it  as  an 
error  that  they  despise  or  overlook  yotir  virtue.’ 

Never  was  there  a  stranger  combination  of  lofty  sentiments, 
of  poetry  and  philosophy,  of  genius  and  literary  acquh’cments, 
with  a  simplicity  tvorthy  of  Moses  Primrose  at  the  fair,  and 
of  pastimes  which  might  have  amused  an  infant.  For,  during 
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all  this  autumn  of  1814,  Shelley  was  in  a  position  of  extreme 
embarrassment.  Godwin,  indignant  at  the  Hight  of  his 
daughters,  refused  to  see  or  correspond  with  them.  Shelley’s 
I’elations  with  Harriet  are  not  unfriendly  ;  he  frequently  calls 
on  her.  ‘  W E,’  says  Mary,  ‘  think  of  calling  on  her.’  A  good- 
humoured  letter  arrives  fi-oin  Harriet,  but  meanwhile  she  was 
incurring  debts  for  which  Shelley  was  of  course  liable,  and  on 
October  20  Harriet  leaves  her  father’s  house  to  go  we  know 
not  whither.  Desperate  attempts  are  made  to  raise  money  to 
meet  their  daily  wants  and  pay  these  debts.  Shelley  resorts 
to  money-lenders  and  post-obits  at  a  ruinous  charge ;  lie  is 
tracked  by  bailiffs,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  a  place  of  concealment ; 
Mary  and  he  can  only  meet  by  appointment  in  St.  Paul’s  or 
Staple  Inn  ;  they  correspond,  and  Shelley,  in  the  midst  of 
terms  of  endearment  and  distress,  advises  her  to  read  Cicero’s 
‘  Paradoxa,’  ‘  one  particularly  concerning  llegulus.’  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  indescribable  confusion  Harriet  Shelley, 
about  December  1,  gives  birth  to  a  son  and  heir.  On  the 
following  day  Shelley  calls  on  Harriet,  ‘  who  treats  him  with 
‘insulting  selfishness:’  no  Avonder.  Meanwhile  Godwin’s 
affairs  were,  as  usual,  in  a  wretched  plight;  and  although 
he  had  refused  to  communicate  with  Shelley  except  through 
an  attorney,  Shelley  contrives  to  raise  90/.,  Avhich  is  sent  to 
his  relief. 

These  degrading  troubles  fortunately  soon  came  to  an  end. 
In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  In 
danuary,  1815,  Sir  Timothy  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  and 
the  estates,  and,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  advice,  he  consented 
to  allow  his  son  1,000/.  a  year.  For  the  simple  wants  and 
habits  of  the  poet  this  income  was  an  ample  one  ;  but  to  supply 
his  boundless  munificence  to  others  and  the  exactions  of  those 
who  preyed  u])on  his  kindness,  ten  times  the  amount  would 
not  have  sufficed.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Shelley 
estimated  that  he  had  charged  the  family  estates,  which  Avere 
entailed  on  him,  Avith  debt  to  the  amount  of  22,500/.;  for  this 
sum  he  had  received  far  less  in  cash,  and  a  great  ])art  of  Avhat 
he  did  receive  Avas  spent  in  assisting  Godw  in  and  other  persons. 
As,  hoAvever,  he  died  before  his  father,  the  ])ost-obits  never 
became  due.  Shelley,  in  the  course  of  this  Avinter,  AAalked  a 
hos})ital  in  the  hope  of  learning  enough  of  surgery  to  enable 
him  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  But  lie  Av.as  himself 
in  .a  deplorable  state  of  health,  threatened  with  symptoms  of 
j)uhnonary  consumj)tion  and  subject  to  paroxysms  i>f  pain. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1815  ])assed  more  calmly.  On 
February  20,  Mary  gave  birth  to  a  little  girl,  a  seven  months’ 
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child,  which  lived  but  a  few  days.  On  April  10,  Shelley 
‘  passes  the  morning  with  Harriet,  who  is  in  a  surprisingly 
‘  good  humour and  on  April  21  and  22  Shelley  ‘  goes  to 
‘  Harriet  to  procure  his  sou,  who  is  to  appear  in  one  of  the 
‘  courts:’  but  he  ‘has  been  much  teased  by  Harriet.’  Was 
there  ever  such  a  situation?  However,  Shelley  and  Mary 
read  enormously  :  Ariosto,  Gibbon,  Corinne,  Fontenelle, 
Wordsworth,  Spenser,  Ovid,  Sallust,  Livy,  Seneca,  Hesiod, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Homer,  the  Xew  Testament,  appear 
in  the  long  list  of  w'orks  devoured  or  perused.  In  May,  to 
their  infinite  relief,  Jane  Clairmont  leaves  them  and  retires  to 
a  cottage  in  the  country.  ‘  After  so  much  discontent,  such 
‘  violent  scenes,  such  a  turmoil  of  passion  and  hatred,’  she 
says,  ‘  you  will  hardly  believe  how  enraptured  I  am  Avith  this 
‘  dear  little  quiet  spot.’  Hut  that  truce  was  to  be  of  short 
duration.  Shelley  and  IMary  made  a  tour  along  the  Devon¬ 
shire  coast  aiid  a  visit  to  Clifton,  after  which  he  rented  a  house 
on  Bishopgate  Heath,  in  Windsor  Forest.  In  those  wood¬ 
lands  he  composed  ‘  Alastor,’  the  first  poem  he  gave  openly  to 
the  Avorld. 

Soon  fresh  evils  from  similar  causes  were  about  to  arise,  by 
which  Shelley  was  doomed  to  suffer  for  the  faults  of  others. 
During  Jane  Clairmont’s  absence  from  Mary  to  that  retreat 
Avhich  she  had  described  in  glowing  language,  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of,  and  formed  a  connexion  with.  Lord  Byron 
quite  unknown  to  any  of  her  family,  we  are  not  told  how 
or  when.*  But  a  few  dates  tell  the  story.  Lady  Byron 
withdrew  from  her  husband  in  the  middle  of  January  1816. 
Lord  Byron  left  England  on  April  2o,  1816.  The  child, 
afterwards  called  Allegra,  the  offsiwing  of  Lord  Byron  and 
Jane  Clairmont,  was  born  on  January  12,  1817.  We  need 
say  no  more.  But  already,  on  IMay  6,  1816,  .lane  Clairmont 
was  at  Paris  on  her  way  to  join  Lord  Byron,  and  on  May  IJ 
she  arrived  at  Geneva.  ‘  Yielding,’  as  she  says,  ‘  to  her  press¬ 
ing  solicitations,’  Shelley  and  IMary  accompanied  her.  This 
Avas  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Shelleys  to  SAvitzerland, 
during  the  residence  of  Byron  at  the  Campagn  Diodati.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  on  this  occasion  it  Avas  .lane  Clairmont 
Avho  took  the  Shelleys  abroad,  and  not  the  Shelleys  Avho  took 


*  Tliere  is  no  evidence  at  all  tliat  this  connexion  of  Byron  and  Jane 
Clairmont  existed  before  Lady'  Byron  quitted  her  luisband,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  that  myste- 
rioAis  occurrence.  Certainly  the  connexion  did  exist  immediately 
afttn'Avards. 
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Jane  Clalrmont.  Godwin  remonstrated  with  them  and  op¬ 
posed  the  journey,  knowing  notliing  of  Jane  Clairmont’s 
peculiar  position  and  motives.  Previous  to  this  visit,  we 
believe  that  Shelley  was  slightly  if  at  all  acquainted  with 
liyron;  Moore  says  that  they  had  never  met.  The  details 
of  their  intercourse  at  Geneva,  and  of  their  voyage  round 
the  lake,  where  they  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  have  fi’e- 
qucntly  been  published.  INIoore  has  recorded  in  just  and 
graceful  language,  in  his  life  of  Byron  (iii.  271),  the  nature 
and  the  causes  of  their  sympathy  and  of  their  differences. 
The  incidents  of  their  later  lives,  both  so  early  and  so  abruptly 
ended,  brought  them  into  much  closer  intimacy,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  called  friendship.  Shelley  always  mistrusted  Byron’s 
‘  Protean  ’  character.  On  August  29  the  Shelleys  left  Geneva,^ 
and  reached  England  on  September  8.  Jane  Clairmont 
returned  with  them,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  in 
si)ite  of  the  position  in  which  she  found  herself,  her  temporary 
connexion  with  Byron  had  been  followed  by  avei'sion  on  his 
j)art,  which  it  must  be  confessed  her  character  was  likely  to 
inspire  in  such  a  man  as  Byron  was.  At  any  rate  she  and  her 
child  were  thrown  upon  the  Shelleys  only.  On  their  return 
they  went  first  to  Bath,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  ^larlow, 
which  was  to  be  their  residence  in  the  following  year. 

But  ere  that  year  came  more  than  one  terrible  catastrojdie 
crossed  their  stormy  path.  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  in  his  life  of 
Godwin  (vol.  ii.  p.  239),  has  described  in  becoming  language 
the  character  and  the  fate  of  Fanny  Godwin,  as  she  was 
called,  though  she  was  in  fact  the  daughter  of  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft  by  Glll)ert  Imlay,  and  therefore  the  half-sister  of  Mary. 
She  is  described  as  an  amiable  and  accomplished  young  woman 
of  twenty-two,  but  she  had  imbibed  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  the  writings  and  principles  of  her  mother  (who  died  in  her 
infancy),  and  she  inherited  a  morbid  de[)ression  which  at  times 
approached  insanity.  Mrs.  Godwin,  her  step-mother,  was  a 
j)erson  who  rendered  life  intolerable  to  those  who  shared  it 
with  her.  On  October  3  Fanny  wrote  to  Mary  a  letter  which 
was  collected  and  business-like,  though  it  related  chiefly  to 
family  quarrels  and  perplexities ;  another  letter  Avas  received 
from  her  on  the  8th ;  an  alarming  one  on  the  9th.  On  that 
day  she  had  swallowed  laudanum  and  terminated  her  existence. 
Shelley  rushed  down  to  Swansea  as  fast  as  post-horses  could 
caiTy  him  ;  but  before  he  arrived  all  was  over. 

Nor  was  this  the  last  or  the  worst  of  these  dreadful  incidents. 
We  shall  borrow  the  language  of  Mi’.  Kegan  Paul  to  describe 
what  followed : — 
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‘On  Saturday,  Xovcml)cr  9,  Harriet  Shelley  drowned  lierself  in  the 
Serpentine.*  .  .  .  Wliatever  view  may  be  taken  of  tlie  breach  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  Harriet’s  suicide 
was  not  directly  caused  by  her  husband’s  treatment.  However  his 
desertion  of  her  contributed  or  did  not  contribute  to  the  life  she  after¬ 
wards  led,  the  immediate  cause  of  her  death  was  that  her  father's  door 
was  shut  against  her,  though  lie  had  at  first  sheltered  her  and  her 
children.  This  was  done  by  order  of  her  sister,  who  would  not  allow 
Harriet  access  to  the  bedside  of  her  ilying  father.’ 

AVhatever  may  have  been  the  frailties  of  this  unhappy  girl 
(for  she  was  scarcely  twenty  at  the  time  of  her  death),  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  deepest  compassion  for  a  woman 
deprived  of  the  protection  and  control  on  wliich  she  had  a  right 
to  rely.  And  what  Shelley  called  ‘  the  weight  of  the  horror  of 
‘this  event’  hung  over  the  remainder  of  his  own  existence. 
Lady  Shelley  has  said  in  her  own  ^Memorials : 

‘  Harriet’s  death  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Shelley.  This  is 
entirely  false.  There  was  no  immediate  connexion  whatever  between 
her  tragic  end  and  any  conduct  cn  the  part  of  her  husband.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  it  was  ji  permanent  source  of  the  deepest  sorrow  to  him  : 
for  never  during  all  his  after  life  did  the  dark  sliade  (le|)art  which  had 
fallen  on  his  gentle  and  sensitive  nature  from  the  self-sought  grave  of 
the  companion  of  his  early  youth.’  (!’.  C2.) 

The  violent  breach  of  those  domestic  ties,  against  which  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  and  Godwin  had  raised  their  voices,  tvas  avenged 
by  frightful  catastrophes,  falling  alike  on  the  guilty  and  the 
guiltless.  AVrong  worked  out  its  I’atal  consequences,  though 
by  a  circuitous  patli.  Hut  some  extenuating  circumstances  arc 
at  least  established.  'J'he  estrangement  and  virtual  scp.aration 
of  Shelley  and  his  wife  preceded  by  some  time  his  intimacy 
with  Mary  Godwin,  and  that  estrangement  wars  not  Avithout 
cause.  When  Shelley  renewed  his  marriage  in  Alarch  1814, 
he  had  certainly  no  design  to  cast  off  his  wife  under  the  doubt¬ 
ful  validity  of  tlie  ])revious  Scotch  marriage,  or  to  allow  the 
legitimacy  of  his  heir  to  be  questioned,  \early  two  years  and 
a  half  elapsed  between  the  separation  and  the  death  of  Harriet, 
during  which  time  Shelley  contributed  liberally  to  her  suj)port, 
corresponded  with  her,  and  visited  her.  Her  allowance 
Avas  raised  to  200/.  a  year.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that, 
exposed  to  many  temptations,  she  did  not  resist  them.  She 
unwisely  left  her  father’s  house,  and  Avhen  slic  returned  to 

*  Wc  think  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  has  mistaken  the  date  of  this  de¬ 
plorable  event.  He  says  himself  that  the  body  Avas  not  found  until 
December  9,  a  month  later,  which  is  incredible.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Shelleys  first  heard  the  fact  on  December  IG,  not  before. 
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see  her  fatlier,  who  was  ill,  Eliza  AVestbi’ook,  that  sister  who 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  her  errors,  dismissed  her  from  the 
door,  and  drove  her  to  desperation.  We  shall  not  quote  the 
terms  in  which  Shelley  expresses  his  opinion  of  this  conduct ; 
but  his  burning  indignation  against  the  ‘  abhorred  and  un- 
‘  natural  family  ’  of  the  Westbrooks  leads  him  to  overlook 
whatever  share  he  had  in  the  original  causes  of  the  calamity. 
His  friends,  Hookham,  Longdill,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  supported 
him  by  their  ap])roval.  Perhaps  the  sense  that  he  had 
recovered  his  freedom  had  something  to  do  with  his  state  of 
mind.  Certain  it  is  that  within  three  weeks  he  was  lawfully 
married  to  Mary  Godwin  at  St.  ^Mildred’s  Church  in  Bread 
Street,  and  that  he  struggled  with  the  greatest  energy  to 
obtain  possession  of  his  children,  lanthe  and  Charles  Shelley. 
jNIary  was  eager  to  receive  them  as  her  own.  But,  as  is  well 
known,  the  paternal  claim  of  Shelley  to  his  olispring  was 
resisted  by  their  grandfather,  Westbrook,  and  rejected  by  Lord 
Eldon  on  petition,  on  the  ground  not  of  Shelley’s  misconduct 
to  his  w'ife,  but  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  writings.  It 
it  clear  that  ^Ir.  AVestbrook,  the  father,  was  not  dying,  as  was 
alleged,  in  December  181G,  since  he  lived  to  prosecute  the  suit 
in  the  following  year.  The  custody  of  the  children  was  after¬ 
wards  transferred  to  their  aunt,  Eliza  Westbrook,  and  they  were 
eventually  jdaced  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ilume.  Shelley  never 
saw  them  again  after  his  departure  for  Italy.  The  boy, 
Charles  Shelley,  died  in  182(5 ;  the  girl,  lanthe,  lived  to  be 
married  to  a  gentleman  named  Esdaile,  and  has  left  a  son,  who 
is  now  Shelley’s  only  grandchild. 

Wo  shall  not  dwell  on  the  j)ainful  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  which  embittered  Shelley’s  mind  more  than  any 
of  his  previous  misfortunes,  though,  indeed,  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  ‘  Yet  one  thing  happened  in  the  autumn  that 
‘  affected  me  far  more  dee[)ly.  The  circumstances  that 
‘  attended  this  event  are  of  a  nature  of  such  awful  and  ap- 
‘  palling  horror,  that  I  dare  hardly  advert  to  them  even  in 
‘  thought.’  The  ju’ineipal  object  of  this  communication  Avas, 
however,  to  apprise  Lord  Byron  of  the  birth  of  a  most  beautiful 
girl.  This  was  Allegra,  as  she  Avas  afterwards  called  ;  and 
the  existence  of  this  child,  born  under  such  mysterious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Avas  destined  to  exert  a  considerable  intluence 
over  Shelley’s  life,  for,  as  he  said,  it  Avas  his  destiny  to  be 
mixed  up  Avith  the  faults  and  perplexities  of  others,  as  avcU  as 
Avith  his  OAvn. 

The  Shelleys  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1817  at 
MarloAV  in  Buckinghamshii’c,  Avhere  he  Avrote  ‘  Laon  and 
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‘  Cynthia,’  *  Prince  Athanase,’  and  the  greater  part  of  ‘  Rosa- 
‘  lind  and  Helen,’  and  in  the  sj)ring  of  1818  they  started  for 
Italy.  The  details  of  their  life  at  Marlow,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  letters  written  by  Shelley  during  his  residence  in 
Italy,  have  already  been  published  in  Lady  Shelley’s  excellent 
‘  Memorials’  and  in  Mr.  Buxton  Forman’s  collection  of  his  prose 
works.  To  these  we  shall  not  refer,  but  we  may  be  able  to  add 
some  particulars  of  interest  from  original  sources. 

The  care  of  the  little  infant  born  in  January  1817  had 
devolved  upon  the  Shelleys,  and  it  was  essential  that  the  secret 
of  its  birth  should  be  carefully  kept,  both  for  the  sake  of  its 
mother  and  of  Lord  Byron.  The  truth  was  unknown  even 
to  Godwin. 

In  tlie  beautiful  lines  in  ‘Julian  and  ]Maddalo,’  in  which 
Shelley  described  his  meeting  w'ith  Allegra  two  years  later 
in  Venice,  he  said: — 

‘  Witli  me 

Slie  was  a  special  favourite  :  I  had  nursed 
Her  fine  and  feeble  limbs,  when  she  came  first 
To  this  ble.ak  world ;’ 

and,  in  fact,  this  poor  ‘  sinless  child  of  sin  ’  had  at  its  birth  no 
other  nurse  and  protector.  The  infant  was  singularly  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  name  the  Shelleys  called 
her  ‘  Alba,’  afterwards  to  be  changed,  jwobably  by  Lord 
Byron’s  desire,  to  Allegra.  But  Byron  was  abroad.  A 
mystery  hung  over  the  birth  of  the  child.  Its  mother  could 
not  acknowledge  it,  and,  as  she  continued  to  reside  with  the 
Shelleys,  the  danger  of  detection  was  considerable.  Shelley 
dealt  with  these  embarrassing  circumstances  with  great  con¬ 
sideration  for  all  parties,  and  he  a])plied  to  Lord  Byron  to 
determine  what  was  to  be  done.  lie  was  extremely  anxious 
that  the  child  should  join  her  father,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
two  causes  that  mainly  decided  the  Shelleys  to  leave  England 
and  go  to  Italy.  The  first  and  most  important  ■was  the  state  of 
Shelley’s  health,  which  was  deplorable.  In  September  1817 
he  wrote : — 

‘  My  health  is  in  a  miserable  state,  so  that  some  care  will  be  required 
to  prevent  it  speedily  terminating  in  death.  Such  an  event  it  is  my 
interest  and  duty  to  prevent,  nor  am  1  indifferent  to  the  pleasure  of 
this  scene  of  things.  They  recommend  Italy  as  a  certain  cure  remedy 
for  my  disease.’ 

And  about  the  same  time  to  his  wife  (he  was  then  staying 
with  Leigh  Hunt  at  Lisson  Grove) : — 

‘  Now,  dearest,  let  me  talk  to  you.  I  think  we  ought  to  go  to  Italy. 
I  think  my  liealth  might  receive  a  renovation  there,  for  want  of  which 
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perhaps  I  should  never  entirely  overcome  that  state  of  diseased  action 
which  is  so  painful  to  my  beloved.  I  think  Alba  ought  to  be  with 
her  father.  This  is  a  thing  of  incredible  importance  to  the  happiness 
perhaps  of  many  human  beings.  It  might  be  managed  without  our 
going  there.  Yes,  but  not  without  an  expense  which  would  in  fact 
suffice  to  settle  us  comfortably  in  a  spot  where  I  might  be  regaining 
that  health  which  you  consider  so  valuable.  It  is  valuable  to  you,  my 
own  dearest.  I  see  too  plainly  that  you  will  never  be  quite  happy  till 
I  am  well.  Of  myself  I  do  not  speak,  for  I  feel  only  for  you. 

‘First,  this  money.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  ask  Horace  Smith  he  will 
lend  me  2U0/.  or  even  250/.  more.  I  did  not  like  to  do  it  from 
delicacy,  and  a  wish  to  take  only  just  enough  ;  but  I  am  quite  certain 
that  he  would  lend  me  the  money.’ 

We  quote  this  last  sentence  because  it  should  be  known  that 
Horace  Smith  was  the  most  generous,  the  most  discriminating, 
and  the  most  active  of  Shelley’s  friends — ever  ready  to  help 
him  with  his  advice  and  Avith  his  purse  in  all  his  difficulties, 
Avhich  Avere  usually  caused  or  aggravated  by  the  other  persons 
Avho  enjoyed  his  friendship,  Shelley’s  ])ecuniary  difficulties  at 
this  time  arose  from  the  liabilities  he  had  incurred  to  the  cre¬ 
ditors  of  his  first  Avife,  Avho  pressed  severely  on  him  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  their  claims,  though  he  had  no  previous  knoAvledge  of 
their  existence  and  no  opjmrtunity  of  verifying  their  exactness. 
He  AA’as  in  some  danger  of  arrest,  and  Avas  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  means  of  raising  money  Avhich  the  better  judgment 
of  his  Avife  condemned. 

lIoAvever,  in  the  folloAving  spring  the  die  Avas  cast.  On 
^larch  9,  1818,  the  children  were  christened  (Mrs.  Shelley 

had  then  tAA'o,  William  and  little  Clara,  just  six  months  old ; 
probably  Allegra  Avas  christened  at  the  same  time),  and, 
accompanied  by  Clare  and  Allegra,  they  crossed  to  Calais,  and 
proceeded  by  lleims  and  Langres  to  ^lilan,  Shelley  reading 
Schlegel  to  them  aloud  on  the  road. 

Lord  llyron  Avas  aAvare  of  their  journey  and  of  the  purpose 
of  it,  as  regarded  himself  and  the  child,  but  he  declined  an 
invitation  to  meet  them ;  and  Ave  infer  from  Shelley’s  sub¬ 
sequent  communications  that  he  desired  that  Allegra  should  be 
sent  to  him  at  Venice,  Avith  the  stipulation  that  from  the 
instant  of  its  departure  all  further  intercourse  Avas  to  cease 
betAveen  Clare  and  her  child.  To  this  suggestion  Shelley 
replied  in  a  letter  of  great  tenderness  and  eloquence,  in  Avhlch 
he  contended  that  no  Avoman  should  be  asked  to  separate  her¬ 
self  from  her  child  Avithout  the  prospect  of  seeing  it  again,  and 
that  she  AV'ould  be  despised  if  she  did  so. 

Perhaps  Shelley  had  in  some  measure  misunderstood  Byron’s 
intentions,  but  Byron  refused  to  correspond  Avith  Clare,  and 
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iShelley  was  in  the  unenviable  position  of  a  mediator  between 
two  persons  whose  love  had  turned  to  hatred.  At  the  end  of 
April,  Allegra  was  sent  to  Venice  under  the  care  of  a  Swiss 
nurse,  named  Elise,  who  had  ])rcviously  had  the  care  of  the 
Shelley  children.  The  Shelleys  s])ent  the  summer  at  the  liagni 
di  Lucca,  having  made  the  acquaintance  at  Leghorn  of  iVIr. 
and  ^Irs.  Gisborne,  who  became  intimate  with  them.  Mrs. 
Gisborne  was  a  Swiss  lady  who  had  known  !Mary  AVollstone- 
craft  herself  twenty  years  before.  In  August,  however,  it  was 
decided  that  Shelley  should  go  to  Venice,  taking  Miss  Clair- 
mont  with  him,  lor  the  purpose  of  seeing  Lord  Byron  and 
making  some  arrangement  about  the  child.  ]\Irs.  Shelley 
remained  at  Lucca,  but  followed  her  husband  to  ICste,  by  his 
desire,  a  week  later.  They  had  no  sooner  arrived  there  than 
Clara  (the  baby)  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  died  as  soon  as 
they  I'eachcd  Venice.  The  entry  in  Mrs.  Shelley’s  journal  is 
curious : — 

‘  Tliursditii,  Septeuiher  21. — This  is  the  journal  of  misfortunes. 

‘  Shelley  writes :  he  reads  “  (Kdijnis  Tyrauinis  ’’  to  me.  On  Tuesday, 
.September  22,  he  goes  to  Venice.  On  Thursday  I  go  to  Padua  with 
Cliire ;  im-et  Shelley  there.  AVe  go  to  Venice  with  my  ])oor  Clara, 
who  dies  the  moment  we  get  there.  Mr.  lloppucr  (he  was  the  consul) 
comes  and  takes  us  away  from  the  inn  to  his  hou.se. 

Frida;!,  September  2.'». — llemain  at  the  Iloppuers’.  Shelley  calls 
on  Lord  Byron,  lie  reads  the  fourth  Canto  of  *•  Childe  Harold.” 

‘  Saturday,  September  2G. — An  idle  day.  Go  to  the  Lido,  and  see 
Albe  (IJyroii)  there. 

‘  Snnday,  September  'll . — Head  fourth  Cantoof  “  Childe  Harold.”  It 
rains.  Go  to  the  Doge’s  ])alace,  Ponte  dei  Sospiri,  Ac.  Se(?  some 
fine  pictures  at  the  Academy.  C:iil  at  Lord  Byron’s  and  see  the 
Farma.setta.’ 

The  letter  from  Shelley  to  his  wife  ( .\ugiist  2.” ),  in  which 
he  describes  his  arrival  in  Venice,  has  been  jtnblishod  in  part 
by  Mr.s.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Forman  (vol.  iv.  j).  .'52  of  his  edition). 
But  the  jKirt  relating  to  the  e.s.sential  object  of  his  visit  is 
omittetl.  Tliis  was  to  effect  an  interview  betw(!cn  Clare  and 
Allegra.  Byron  reetdved  the  request  in  a  kindly  sjtirit,  showed 
anxiety  to  satisfy  the  Shelleys  and  Clare,  and  at  last  agreed 
that  she  should  take  the  child  to  1‘adua  for  a  week,  believing 
Mr.s.  Shelley  and  the  other  ehiidren  to  be  there.  This  was 
the  reason  Shelley  had  <lesired  his  wife  to  join  them.  Eventu¬ 
ally  the  child  remained  at  Venice  under  the  care  of  Airs. 
]Iop])iier,  who  was  very  kind  to  her  ;  but  the  climate  of  Venice 
was  extremely  injurious,  and  the  life  Lord  Byron  was  leading 
there  rendered  him  fpiitt!  unfit  t(»  protect  poor  Allegra.  At  a 
later  period  Ijord  Byron  placed  her  in  a  convent  in  the  South 
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of  Italy,  when  he  went  to  Ravenna,  where  Shelley  saw  her 
again  and  for  the  last  time,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to 
relate.  It  is,  however,  due  to  Lord  Byron  to  mention  that  in 
1820  Shelley  and  his  wife  expressed  their  conviction  that 
Byron’s  conduct  to  Allcgra  had  been  ‘  most  irreproachable.’ 
lie  carried  into  execution  the  plan  he  had  formed  of  placing 
her  in  a  convent  in  the  Romagna,  where  he  thought  she  would 
be  taken  care  of  and  educated,  and  this  was  done  with  the 
Shelleys’  approval.  Clare,  tlie  mother  of  the  child,  Avas  averse 
to  it,  and  thought  the  situation  of  the  convent  unhealthy. 
She  Avas  tormented  by  melancholy  forebodings  of  the  result, 
Avhich  Avere  in  the  end  but  too  soon  justified. 

Shelley  and  his  Avife  proceeded  to  Naples  in  December  1818, 
passing  rapidly  through  Rome,  to  Avhich  hoAvever  they  returned 
in  the  spring ;  but  their  sojourn  there  terminated  in  another 
melancholy  event,  the  death  of  their  boy  William,  Avhich  took 
])lace  on  June  7.  They  Avere  noAV  childless.  The  bloAv  struck 
Mary  Shelley  Avith  inexpressible  anguish.  It  seemed  as  if 
disease  and  death  Avere  to  snatch  from  them  every  object  of 
affection. 

‘  Let  us  hear,’  she  wrote  to  Miss  Curran,  ‘  if  you  please,  anything 
you  may  liave  done  about  the  tomb,  near  Avhich  I  shall  lie  one  day, 
and  care  not,  for  my  own  siike,  hoAv  soon.  I  ncA’er  shall  recover  that 
blow.  I  feel  it  now  more  than  in  Koine ;  the  thought  never  leaves  me 
for  a  single  moment ;  everything  on  earth  has  lost  its  interest  to  me. 
You  see,  I  told  you  I  could  only  Avrite  to  you  on  one  sidject;  how- 
can  I,  since,  do  all  I  can  (and  1  endeavour  very  sincerely),  1  can  think 
of  no  other  ?  ’ 

Yet  this  Avas  not  the  last  or  the  Avorst  of  the  catastrophes 
Avhich  struck  and  scarred  her  agitated  life.  C)f  that  tomb 
Shelley  Avrote :  ‘  This  spot  is  the  rejuisitory  of  a  sacred  loss,  of 
‘  Avhieh  the  yearnings  of  a  parent’s  heart  are  noAV  prophetic ; 
‘  he  is  rendered  immortal  by  love,  as  his  memory  is  by  death. 
‘  My  beloved  child  lies  buried  here.’  Within  four  years  Shel¬ 
ley’s  OAvn  ashes  Avere  to  be  placed  beside  it.  Those  Avounds, 
though  never  entirely  healed,  Avere  in  some  measure  assuaged 
by  the  birth,  on  November  12  of  the  same  year,  of  another 
child,  a  boy,  Avho  survived  his  father,  and  hapjuly  still  surviAes 
to  bear  his  name  and  the  rank  Avhich  Shelley  himself  trans¬ 
mitted  but  did  not  enjoy.  The  details  of  Shelley’s  life  at  I'isa 
and  Ijeriei  tire  comparatively  Avell  known  from  the  publication 
of  numerous  letters  Avritten  between  the  year  1819  and  his 
death.  T'o  these  avc  shall  not  revert.  Our  space  Avarns  us 
that  Ave  must  confine  ourselves  to  tAvo  or  three  less  knoAvn 
passages. 
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None  of  Shelley’s  jjoems  have  excited  more  curiosity  than 
that  entitled  ‘  Epipsychldion,’  addressed  to  ‘  the  nohle  and 

‘  unfortunate  Lady  Emilia  V - ,  now  imprisoned  in  the  con- 

‘  vent  of - Shelley  himself  treated  it  as  a  mystery.  He 

ordered  it  to  be  printed  ‘  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  copies 
‘  only,  and  published  simj)ly  for  the  esoteric  few' ;  those  who 

*  are  capable  of  feeling  rightly  with  respect  to  a  composition  of 
‘  so  abstruse  a  nature  certaitdy  do  not  arrive  at  that  number.’ 
But  the  language  is  in  parts  so  passionate  that  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Shelley  was  desperately  enamoured  of  the 
subject  of  the  poem.  That  is  an  entire  misconception.  The 
poem  is  the  outburst  and  full  blossom  of  his  Platonic  visions, 
directed  to  a  beautiful  object  that  interested  him.  Ca2)tain 
Medwin  has  given  us  an  account  of  Emilia  Viviani,  whom  he 
once  saw,  which  is  jirobably  less  mendacious  than  most  of  his 
anecdotes.  It  w'ill  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Forman’s  edition  of  his  jwems.  But  this  young  lady 
had  interested  Mary  Shelley  as  much  as  Shelley  himself,  and 
many  of  the  letters  wdiich  we  have  before  us,  written  in  very 
beautiful  Italian,  are  addressed  with  true  Southern  enthusiasm 
to  ‘  Mia  Maria  adorata.’  To  Shelley  she  says :  ‘  Chiamatemi 

*  ))ure  sempre  vostra  Sorella,  die  un  nome  si  dolce  mi  e  caro 
‘  oltre  modo;  io  ancora  vi  chiamerb  sempre  mio  diletto  Fra- 
‘  tello  e  vi  considcrerb  come  se  tale  foste  in  effetto.’  The 
society  of  such  accomplished  persons  as  Shelley  and  his  wife 
was,  of  course,  extremely  welcome  to  an  enthusiastic  girl  who 
had  been  Immured  in  a  convent  for  several  years.  She  looked 
upon  Shelley  as  a  sort  of  pagan  god.  Mrs.  Shelley  saw'  her 
daily  in  December  1820,  and  wrote  the  following  account  of 
her  to  Leigh  Hunt : — 

‘  It  is  grievous  to  see  this  beautiful  girl  wearing  out  the  best  years 
of  her  life  in  an  odious  convent,  where  both  mind  and  body  are  sick 
from  want  of  the  appropriate  exercise  for  each.  I  think  she  has  great 
talent,  if  not  genius ;  or,  if  not  an  internal  fountiiin,  how  could  she 
have  acquired  the  mastery  she  lias  of  her  ow'n  language  W'hich  she 
writes  so  beautifully,  or  those  ideas  which  lift  her  so  iiir  above  the  rest 
of  the  Itiilians  ?  She  has  not  studied  much,  and  now  hopeless  from  a 
five  years’  confinement  everything  disgusts  her,  and  she  looks  W'ith 
hatred  and  distaste  even  on  the  alleviations  of  her  situation.  Her  only 
hope  is  in  a  marriage  which  her  parents  tell  her  is  concluded,  although 
she  has  never  seen  the  person  intended  for  her.  Nor  do  I  think  the 
change  of  situation  will  be  much  for  the  better,  for  he  is  a  younger 
brother,  and  will  live  in  the  house  with  his  mother,  who  they  say  is 
molto  seccante.  Yet  she  may  then  be  able  to  W'alk  out  among  the 
fields,  vineyards,  and  woods  of  her  country,  and  see  the  mountains  and 
the  sky,  and  not  be  as  now,  a  dozen  steps  to  the  right  and  then  back 
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to  the  left  another  dozen,  which  is  the  longest  walk  her  convent  garden 
affords,  and  that,  you  may  be  sure,  she  is  very  seldom  tempted  to 
take.’ 

But  here  closes  the  romance.  The  intimacy  lasted  for  some 
time,  not  without  solid  advantages  to  the  young  lady,  but  at 
last  it  ended  thus.  iMrs.  Shelley  relates  the  denouement  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Gisborne  of  March  7,  1822  : — 

‘  Emilia  married  Biondi :  we  hear  she  leads  him  and  his  mother  (to 
use  a  vulgarism)  a  devil  of  a  life.  The  conclusion  of  our  friendship 
(ii  la  Italiana)  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  nursery  rhyme  which  runs 
thus : — 

“  As  I  was  going  down  Cranbourne  Lane, 

Cranbourne  Lane  was  dirty, 

And  there  I  met  a  pretty  maid 
"Who  dropt  to  me  a  curtsey. 

I  gave  her  cakes,  I  gave  her  wine, 

I  gave  her  sugar-candy ; 

But  oh  !  the  little  naughty  girl, 

She  asked  me  for  some  brandy.” 

Now  turn  Cranbourne  Lane  into  Pisan  acquaintances,  which  I  am  sure 
arc  dirty  enough,  and  “  brandy  ”  into  that  wherewithal  to  buy  brandy 
(and  that  no  small  sum  perd),  and  you  have  the  whole  story  of 
Shelley’s  Italian  Platonics.’ 

Shelley’s  own  sentiments  on  the  same  subject  were  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  to  John  Gisborne  : — 

‘  The  Epipsychidion  I  cannot  look  at ;  the  person  it  celebrates  was 
a  cloud  instead  of  a  Juno;  and  poor  Ixion  starts  from  the  Centaur 
that  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  embrace.’ 

Happily  the  poem  remains,  and  we  agree  with  Trelawny  in 
ranking  it  amongst  the  finest  productions  of  Shelley’s  genius, 
which  irradiated  even  this  phantom,  this  morning  mist,  with  a 
golden  splendour. 

Another  incident  which  has  not,  Ave  think,  been  recorded, 
deserves  a  passing  notice,  the  more  so  as  it  was  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
monition  of  Shelley’s  fate.  In  a  letter  to  Henry  Ileveley  of 
April  17,  1821,  which  has  been  published  by  Mrs.  Shelley, 
and  appears  as  Xo.  17  in  Mr.  Forman’s  collection,  Shelley 
says,  ‘  Our  ducking  last  night  has  added  fire  instead  of  quench- 
‘  ing  the  nautical  ardour  Avhich  produced  it ;  ’  but  it  does  not 
appear  what  the  accident  Avas.*  The  folloAvlng  account  of  it, 
by  Henry  Rev’eley  himself,  shoAvs  that  it  might  have  had  A'ery 
serious  consequences : — 

*  The  same  incident  is  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from  Williams  to 
Medwin,  published  in  TrelaAvny’s  ‘  Recollections.’ 
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‘  Shelley  came  to  me  at  Leghorn  in  an  unusually  excited  state,  and 
said  that  he  was  tired  of’  walking  fourteen  miles  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  that  he  must  have  a  boat  of  some  sort,  but,  that  he  had 
very  little  money  to  spare.  I  went  immediately  and  bought  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  about  ten  feet  long,  for  a  few  p.auls.  He  then  re(iuested 
me  to  get  a  keel  put,  and  also  a  small  mast  and  sail ;  as  soon  as  the 
boat  was  ready  he  settled  to  start  that  same  evening  by  moonlight  for 
Pisa  by  the  canal.  Williams  was  with  him,  and  they  had  bought 
some  small  stores  which  they  wanted  to  take  home  to  their  wives  and 
children.  As  soon  as  she  heard  of  their  determination,  my  mother 
(Mrs.  Gisborne)  said  they  should  not  go  unless  they  took  Henry 
(myself)  with  them.  I  knew  the  country,  spoke  Italian  like  a  n.ative, 
and,  in  case  of  accident,  she  could  rely  on  my  rather  remarkable 
jiowcrs  as  a  swimmer.  It  was  wi-11  I  went,  for,  about  halfway, 
Williams  stood  up  in  the  frail  boat  to  do  something,  and  unfortunately 
laid  hold  of  the  mast  to  steady  himself,  and  over  we  went.  That 
canal  is  broad  and  deep ;  so,  finding  no  bottom,  I  sent  Williams  on 
shore,  as  he  could  swim  a  little,  and  tlien  caught  held  or  Shelley,  and 
told  him  to  be  calm  and  quiet,  and  I  would  take  him  on  shore.  His 
answer  was,  “All  right;  never  more  comfortable  in  my  life;  do  whai, 
“you  will  with  me.”  liut  as  soon  as  I  set  him  down  on  the  shore  he 
fell  flat  down  on  his  face  in  a  faint.  I  left  him  to  AVilliams,  and 
plunged  into  the  water  to  secure  the  boat,  and  hauled  it  on  shore.  By 
this  time  Shelley  was  recovered,  and  we  started  off  across  country 
tow’ards  a  “  casale  ”  which  I  perceived  in  the  distance  by  moonlight. 
AVith  much  ado  I  made  the  contadini  tinderstand  that  we  were  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariners.  So  the  women  were  knocked  up  and  set  to  blow 
the  fire.®,  which  they  did  with  a  w'ill.  They  lent  us  dry  warm  clothes, 
and  brought  out  plenty  of  good  homely  f'ood.  Poor  Shelley  was  in 
ecstasies  of  delight  after  his  ducking;  Williams  and  I  did  not  care  for 
it.  After  breakfast  Shelley  and  AVilliams  walked  off  to  Pisa,  and  I 
took  the  boat  back  to  Leghorn  and  had  her  repaired.  Shelley  after- 
w'ards  kept  this  same  boat  at  Pisa,  and  one  day  when  I  w'.as  there  ho 
said,  “  Let  us  take  a  voyage  in  her  down  the  river,  and  so  by  sea  to 
“  Leghorn,”  a  voyage  which  we  performed  with  e.ase  and  comfort,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  diminutive  size  and  frail  nature  of  the  boat ;  but  we 
were  only  two,  for  Williams  did  not  go  on  that  occasion.’ 

In  August  1821,  Shelley  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Byron  at  Ra¬ 
venna,  partly  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  Byron  to  Tuscany, 
jtartly  to  enquire  after  Allcgra.  A  portion  of  his  letter  to 
Mary  Shelley,  written  on  his  arrival  at  Ravenna,  has  been 
puhlished.*  But  it  contains  otlier  matters  of  interest,  lie 
found  Byron  very  well  and  delighted  to  see  his  friend.  The 
liaison  with  Countess  Guiccioli  had  completely  reversed  his 
mode  of  life  and  restored  him  to  health.  We  remember  a 
French  marquise  who  used  to  boast  in  speaking  of  her  lover, 
‘Je  I’ai  ramenc  a  la  vertu;’  and  certainly  Madame  de 
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Guiccloli  might  have  said  as  much  of  Byron;  she  had  restored 
liim  to  as  much  of  goodness  as  he  was  capable  of.  Shelley 
declares  that  ‘  he  would  speedily  have  jierished  but  for  this 
‘  attachment,  which  has  recdaimed  him  from  the  excesses  into 
‘  which  he  threw  himself  from  carelessness  rather  than  taste. 

‘  Poor  fellow  I  he  is  now  quite  well  and  immersed  in  politics 
‘  and  literature.’ 

‘  We  talked  a  groat  deal  of  poetry  and  such  matters  last  night,  and, 
as  usual,  diflercd,  I  think,  more  than  ever.  He  allects  to  patronise  a 
system  of  criticism  fit  for  the  production  of  mediocrity ;  and  although 
all  his  fine  poems  and  jjassagcs  have  been  produced  in  defiance  of  this 
system,  yet  1  recognise  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  in  his  “  Doge  of 
“  Venice,”  and  it  will  cramp  and  limit  his  future  efforts,  however  great 
they  may  be,  unless  he  gets  rid  of  it. 

‘  Allegra,  he  says,  is  grown  very  beautiful,  but  he  complains  th.at 
her  temper  is  violent  and  imperious.  He  has  no  intention  of  leaving 
lier  in  Italy;  indeed,  the  thing  is  too  improper  in  itself  not  to  carry 
condemnation  along  with  it.’ 

But  in  these  conversations  an  unpleasant  circumstance  tran¬ 
spired.  It  is  referred  to  in  !Mrs.  Shelley's  extracts  from  the 
same  letter,  and  it  was  made  the  basis  of  calumnies  against 
Shelley  in  the  ‘  Literary  Gazette.’  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  also 
notices  it.*  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  facts  should  be 
stated.  Lord  Byron  told  Slielley  that  Elise,  the  Swiss  nurse, 
Avho  was  sent  to  Venice  by  Mi".  Shelley  in  charge  of  Allegra, 
had  persuaded  the  Iloppners  of  the  truth  of  a  most  monstrous 
and  incredible  story,  that  Jane  Clairmont  was  Shelley’s  mis¬ 
tress;  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  child,  whom  Shelley  had 
torn  from  her  and  sent  to  the  Foundling  Hospital;  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this  enormity  the  Iloppners  had  declined  all 
further  communication  with  the  Shelleys,  and  advised  Lord 
Byron  to  do  the  same.  If  such  a  report  as  this  could  be  cir¬ 
culated  and  believed,  we  think  Lord  Byron  (who  did  not 
believe  it)  was  right  in  making  it  known  to  those  whom  it 
most  nearly  affected.  The  result  was  a  most  indignant  denial 
and  protest  on  the  part  of  Shelley  and  of  his  wife.  Mary 
Shelley’s  letter  to  ^Irs.  Iloppner  is  a  masterpiece  of  indignant 
rebuke,  in  which  she  expressed  her  amazement  that  any  friend 
of  theirs  should  have  credited  such  an  atrocious  fabrication,  or 
should  have  doubted  the  entire  trust  and  union  subsisting 
between  Shelley  and  herself.  She  knew  all  the  facts,  and 
emphatically  denied  that  there  was  the  slightest  foundation 
for  the  Iloppners’  story.  Lord  Byron  saw  this  letter  which 

*  Prose  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  213. 
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was  "ivcn  him  to  be  forwartled  to  Mrs.  Ilojipner.  AVe  are 
not  acquainted  with  that  lady’s  answer  to  this  a|)])cal.  lUit 
letters  exist  which  were  written  in  April  1822  by  Elise  Fo"<;i, 
both  to  !Mrs.  Shelley  and  to  ]\lrs.  Iloppnci’,  in  which  she 
positively  denies  that  she  had  ever  made  any  of  the  statements 
imputed  to  her,  or  had  ever  seen  anything  at  all  blameable  in 
the  conduct  of  Miss  Clairmont.  As  Ave  shall  here  take  leave 
of  this  j)ersonage,  Ave  may  add  that  she  had  been  living  for 
some  time  jiast  in  an  Italian  family,  and  afterAvards  Avent  as  a 
governess  to  Vienna.  She  continued  to  manifest  the  liveliest 
affection  for  her  child,  and  in  this  the  Shelleys  shared  her 
solicitude.  The  folloAving  account  of  Allegra  Avas  Avritten  by 
Shelley  to  his  Avife  from  Ravenna : — 

‘  One  tiling  of  great  consequence,  lioAA'evcr,  and  Avliich  cannot  be 
thought  of  too  soon,  is  Allegra,  and  Avhat  is  to  be  done  Avith  her.  On 
my  arriv.al,  and  before  the  Swiss  schcinc  had  been  abandoned,  I  had 
succeeded  in  jiersuading  Lord  Byron  to  take  her  Avith  him,  and  had 
given  him  stich  inibrmation  as  to  the  interior  construction  of  convents 
as  to  shake  his  faith  in  the  jmrity  of  these  receptacles.  This  Avas  all 
settled,  and  noAV,  in  the  change  of  his  plans  to  Tuscany,  I  Avish  to  hold 
him  to  the  same  determination  of  taking  her  Avith  him.  But  Iioav  can 
I  do  this  if  I  have  nothing  in  Tuscany  to  propose  better  than  Bazin- 
carello  ?  Ilis  OAvn  house  is  manifestly  unfit,  and,  although  no  longer  a 
theatre  of  Venetian  e.xcessos,  is  conqiosed  entirely  of  dissolute  men- 
servants,  Avho  Avill  do  her  nothing  but  mischief.  So,  then,  any  family, 
an  English  or  Stviss  establishment,  any  refuge  in  short,  except  the 
Convent  of  St.  Anna,  Avliere  Allegra  might  be  placed.  Do  you  think 
^Irs.  IMasciii  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  yvopnxe  to  take  charge  of  her .’ 
I  fear  not.  Think  of  this  against  I  come.  If  you  can  now  see  or 
Avrite  to  Emilia,  .ask  her  if  she  kuoAvs  anyone  Avho  Avould  be  fit  for 
this  purpose,  lint  the  circumsfcuice  that  most  jirosses  is  to  find  a  maid 
to  attend  her  from  Kavenna  to  Pisa,  .and  to  take  charge  of  her  until 
some  better  jilaco  than  his  oAvn  house  shall  be  found  for  her,  some 
jierson  less  odious  and  unfit,  if  possible,  than  the  Italian  Avoman  Avlmm 
he  seems  to  liaA'e  fallen  upon. 

‘  I  Avent  the  other  day  to  sec  Allegra  at  her  couA-ent,  and  stayed  Avith 
her  .about  three  hour.".  She  is  grown  tall  and  slight  lor  her  age,  and 
her  face  is  somoAvhat  altered.  Her  trait.s  have  become  more  delicate, 
and  she  is  much  jialer,  probably  from  the  effect  of  improper  food. 
She  yet  retains  the  beauty  of  her  deep  blue  eyes  and  of  her  mouth, 
but  she  has  a  contemplative  seriousness  Avhich,  mi.xed  Avith  her  exees. 
sivc  A'ivacity,  Avhich  has  not  yet  deserted  her,  has  a  very  jicculiar 
effect  in  a  child.  She  is  under  very  strict  discipline,  as  may  be 
ob.served  from  the  immediate  obedience  she  accords  to  the  Avill  of  her 
.attendants.  This  seems  contrary  to  her  nature,  but  1  do  not  think  it 
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black  silk  trousers.  Her  light  and  airy  figure  and  her  graceful 
motions  were  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other  children  there.  She 
seemed  a  thing  of  a  finer  and  a  higher  order.  At  first  she  was  very 
shy,  but  after  a  little  caressing,  and  especially  after  1  had  given  her  a 
gold  chain,  which  I  had  bought  at  Ifiivenna  for  her,  she  grew  more 
familiar,  and  led  me  all  over  tlie  convent,  running  and  skipping  .so  fast 
that  I  could  hardly  keep  up  with  her.  She  showed  me  her  little  bed 
and  the  chair  where  she  sat  at  dinner,  and  tlie  carozziua  in  which  she 
and  her  liivourite  companions  drew  each  other  along  a  walk  in  the 
garden.  I  had  brought  her  a  basket  of  sweetmeats,  and  belbre  eating 
any  of  them  she  gave  her  companions  and  all  the  nuns  a  portion.  This 
is  not  much  like  the  old  Allcgra.  I  asked  her  what  I  should  say  from 
her  to  her  mama,  and  she  said, 

‘  “  Che  mi  manda  un  bacio  e  un  bel  ve.stlturo.” 

‘  “  E  come  vuoi  il  vestituro  sia  fatto  ?  ” 

‘  “  Tutto  di  seta  e  d’oro,”  was  her  reply. 

‘  Her  predominant  foible  seems  the  love  of  distinction  and  vanity, 
and  this  is  a  plant  which  produces  good  or  evil  according  to  the 
gardener’s  skill.  I  then  asked  her  what  I  should  say  to  papa. 

‘  “  Che  venga  farmi  un  visitino  e  che  porta  seco  la  mainmina,'  a 
message  ■which  you  may  conjecture  I  was  too  discreet  to  deliver. 
Before  I  went  away  she  made  me  run  all  over  the  convent  like  a  mad 
thing.  The  nuns,  who  were  half  in  bed,  were  ordered  to  hide  tliem- 
selvcs,  and  on  returning  Allegra  began  ringing  the  bell  which  calls  the 
nuns  to  assemble.  The  tocsin  of  the  convent  sounded,  and  it  required 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Priores.s  to  prevent  the  sj)ouses  of  (lod  to  render 
themsclve.s,  dressed  or  undressed,  to  the  accustomed  signal.  Nobody 
scolds  her  for  these  scappature,  so  I  suppose  she  is  well  treated  as  far 
as  temper  is  concerned.  Her  intellect  is  not  much  cultivated.  She 
knows  certain  onizioiii  by  heart,  and  talks  and  dreams  of  Paradise,  and 
angels,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  has  a  prodigious  list  of  saints,  and 
is  always  talking  of  the  liambino.  This  will  do  her  no  harm,  but  the 
idea  of  bringing  up  so  sweet  a  creature  in  the  mid.st  of  such  trash  till 
si.\teen !  ’ 

But  the  existence  of  this  bright  child  of  guilt  and  ])assioii  v.'as 
already  hastening  to  its  close.  The  mortal  doom  which  hung 
over  almost  all  the  actors  in  these  strange  scenes  smote  that 
delicate  and  hajdess  being,  like  the  rest.  In  one  of  the  first 
letters  written  by  !Mrs.  Shelley  to  iMrs,  Gisborne  from  the 
Casa  iMagui  at  Lerici  (June  2,  1822),  she  says : — 

‘  About  a  month  ago  Clare  came  to  visit  us  at  Pisa,  and  went  with 
the  Williamses  to  find  a  house  in  the  tJulf  of  Spezzia,  when,  during 
her  absence,  the  disastrous  news  came  of  the  death  of  Allegra.  She 
died  of  a  typhus  fever  which  had  been  raging  in  the  Komagna ;  but 
no  one  wrote  to  say  it  was  there.  She  had  no  friends  except  the  nuns 
of  the  convent,  who  were  kind  to  her,  I  believe ;  but  you  know 
Italians.  If  half  the  convent  had  died  of  the  plague,  they  would 
never  have  written  to  have  had  her  removed,  and  so  the  poor  child  fell 
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a  sacrifice.  Lord  Byron  felt  the  loss  at  first  hittovly ;  he  also  felt  remorse, 
for  he  felt  that  he  had  acted  against  everybody’s  counsels  and  wishes, 
and  death  had  stamped  with  truth  the  many  and  often  urged  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Clare,  that  the  air  of  the  Ilomagna,  joined  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Itiilians,  would  prove  fatal  to  her.  Shelley  wished  to  conceal  the 
fatal  news  from  her  as  long  as  possible;  so  when  she  returned  from 
Spezzia  he  resolved  to  remove  tliither  without  delay,  and  with  so  little 
delay  that  he  packed  me  ofi:  with  Clare  tind  Percy  the  very  ne.xt  day. 
She  wished  to  return  to  Florence,  but  he  persuaded  her  to  accompany 
me  ;  the  nc.xt  day  he  packed  U])  our  goods  juul  chattels,  for  a  furnished 
hou.se  Wits  not  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  like  a 
torrent  hurrying  everything  in  its  course,  he  per.suaded  the  ^^'illiamses 
to  do  the  siime.  They  ctime  here,  but  one  house  was  to  he  Ibund  for 
us  all :  it  is  beautifully  situiited  on  the  sea-shore,  but  such  a  place  as 
thi.s  is  !  The  poverty  of  the  people  is  beyond  anything,  yet  they  do 
not  api>ear  unhappy,  but  go  on  in  dirty  content  or  contented  dirt,  while 
we  find  it  hard  work  to  purvey  !i  few  miles  round  l()r  a  few  caUibles. 
Afrer  the  first  day  or  two  Clare  insisted  on  roturning  to  Florence,  so 
.'Shelley  was  o’oliged  to  dischrse  the  truth.  You  may  judge  of  what 
was  her  first  bui>t  of  grief  and  despair  ;  however,  she  reconciled  her¬ 
self  to  her  late  sooner  than  we  e.xpected  :  and  although,  of  course,  until 
she  form  new  tie.s,  she  will  always  grieve,  yet  she  is  now  tramiuil — 
more  tranquil  than  when  prophesying  her  di.'-aster ;  she  was  for  ever 
forming  plans  for  getting  her  child  from  a  place  she  judged  but  too 
riehtly  would  be  fatal  to  her.  She  has  now  i-eturned  to  Florence,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  she  will  join  us  again.’ 

Our  limits  warn  tis  that  we  must  close  these  remarks, 
although  there  arc  other  graphic  and  interesting  passages  in 
the  correspondence  which  entice  us.  AVe  have  said  nothing  of 
the  letters  of  (iodwin  tt)  which  full  jn.sticc  has  been  done  by 
!Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  in  his  life  of  that  individtial.  It  is  evident 
that  Shelley'  had  long  ago  di.<covcred  the  insatiahle  character 
of  his  fatlier-in-law,  wlio  comhined  lofty  jtretensions  to 
jthilo.sophy  and  disinterestedness  with  a  singular  aljsence  of 
worhlly  wi.sdom  and  self-respect ;  yet  Shelley  never  ceased 
to  tax  himself  and  his  friends  for  the  relief  (»f  (Jodwin’s 
necessities.  AYe  have  said  nothing  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  ‘  Odys.sey,’ 
whicli  brought  him  at  last  to  Italv  within  three  weeks  of 
Shelhy’.s  death,  after  three  ineffectual  atfcm])ts  to  make  the 
voyage.  To  liim  again  SIi(“llcy’’.s  muiiifieeiiee  was  inexhaustible, 
and  Leigh  Hunt  continued  to  draw  upon  his  represent ativc.s 
long  after  Shelley’s  death.  Xor  is  it  necessary  for  ns  here  to 
revert  to  the  mclaneholy  details  of  tlial  catastrophe,  which 
liave  bee  n  minutely  ndated  l»y  Trelawny  and  others.  The 
part  'I'relawny  took  at  that  crisis  is  eiaditahle  to  him,  hut  in 
jioint  of  fact  his  aequaiiilan< c  witli  Shelley  was  recent  and 
slight.  He  knew  IjiiI  litll:;  of  the  true  eliaraefer  ol'  tlie  poet. 
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and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
‘  liecords  of  Byron  and  Shelley’  (published  in  1878)  he  in¬ 
troduced  a  good  deal  of  additional  matter,  ■which  betrayed 
the  influence  of  another  person.  Trelawny  was  then  nearly 
ninety  years  old. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  details  of  Shelley's  life  without 
arriving  at  the  conviction  that  monstrous  injustice  was  done  to 
him  by  the  public  opinion  of  his  country  and  the  world.  His 
anti-religions  opinioiis  and  his  defiance  of  custom  and  law  in 
one  signal  instance,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  were  held  to 
mark  him  out  as  a  man  capable  of  any  moral  ofl’euces ;  whereas, 
even  amongst  his  contemporaries  who  were  followed  and  adored, 
there  were  some  whose  fitith  was  quite  as  insecure,  and  whose 
practice  was  far  more  lax  than  his  own.  For  to  his  own  con¬ 
ception  of  duty  and  honour  Shelley  was  a  stern  and  constant 
adherent.  But  whatever  be  the  shade  cast  over  his  own  life 
by  his  early  aberrations,  and  in  some  measure  atoned  for  by 
his  numerous  misfortunes  and  his  early  death  ( lor  the  whole 
drama  closed  in  his  thirtieth  year),  the  genius  and  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  his  wife,  3Iary  Shelley,  assign  to  her  no  mean  place 
by  his  side.  The  writings  anil  the  example  of  a  mother 
ivhom  she  had  been  tauglit  to  venerate  had  perverted  the 
moral  judgment  of  her  girlhood,  but  from  the  moment  she  took 
her  place  by  Shelley  she  left  no  duty  unperformed,  as  a 
daughter,  a  wife,  and  a  mother.  Her  natural  talent;  were 
such  that  at  eighteen  she  wrote  *  Frankenstein,'  and  gave  a 
lasting  life  to  the  creation  of  her  fancy.  The  ardour  of  her 
studies  in  all  languages  was  only  surpassed  by  that  of  Shelley 
himself;  and  if  in  after  life  she  produced  no  work  comparable 
to  her  first  effort,  it  was  becatise  she  had  become  the  satellite  of 
a  brighter  planet.  So  intimate  a  union  between  two  beings  of 
decided  character  and  genius  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  especially 
when  they  are  condemned  by  circumstances  to  a  secluded  and 
solitary  life.  Mary  Shelley,  indeed,  did  not  deny  that  she  had 
a  woman’s  love  of  dress,  that  she  willingly  danced,  and  had  a 
taste  for  the  world,  from  which  Shelley  tied  like  a  spirit. 
There  w.as  nothing  masculine  or  pedantic  about  her.  But 
Shelley,  and  Shelley  oidy,  was  the  main  object  of  her  existence 
as  long  as  he  was  in  being  ;  and  she  had  barely  completed  her 
twenty- fourth  year,  when  all  that  remained  to  her  was  to 
cherish  and  vindicate  his  memory,  and  to  prejnire  his  sou  for 
the  |)osition  ho  was  to  hold  in  the  world.  Ferhaps  at  some 
future  time  some  additions  may  be  made  to  her  published 
correspondence,  which  would  justify  and  ctdianOe  the  high 
estimate  we  have  formed  of  her  character. 
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Anx.  VII. — 1.  Ecce  Homo.  Sixteenth  Edition.  London:  1882. 

2.  Natural  Religion.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo.’ 

London:  1882. 

Qome  seventeen  years  ajro  a  singular  1)ook  was  published, 
^  which  por])lexed  and  startled  the  religious  world  of 
England.  It  edified  some,  it  shocked  others ;  and  for  a  time 
left  others  doubtful  wliether  they  ought  to  he  shocked  or  edi¬ 
fied.  That  book  was  the  celebrated  ‘  Ecce  Homo  ’ ;  nor,  when 
we  consider  its  tone  and  subject,  can  we  at  all  wonder  at  the 
ambiguous  effect  produced  by  it.  It  jirofessed  to  l)c  a  study  of 
Christ’s  life  and  nature,  regarded  solely  under  their  human 
aspect.  It  was  conceived,  as  such,  in  a  s})irit  of  the  deepest 
reverence.  Its  moral  plirascology,  though  jiartly  that  of 
})hilosophy,  was  in  a  grcatc’’  measure  that  of  the  Christian 
])ulpit.  The  sacred  character  which  it  undertook  to  analyse, 
was  analysed  only  that  it  might  be  made  a  clearer  object  for 
imitation.  The  author  evidently  was  in  some  sense  a  Christian, 
and  a  Christian  whose  ]>iety  was  of  an  unusually  earnest  kind. 
The  most  orthodox  readers  were  obliged  to  admit  all  this ;  and 
they  Avere  not,  nor  coidd  they  be,  untouched  by  its  influence. 
Erom  the  very  first,  however,  not  the  orthodox  only,  but  many 
Avhose  theology  was  then  looked  ui)on  as  the  broadest,  felt  a 
certain  susj)icion  of  this  new  and  persuasive  teacher ;  and 
their  suspicions  grt'w  to  certainties,  as  they  studied  his  Avork 
more  closely.  Christian,  in  some  sense,  he  no  doubt  Avas  ;  but 
his  Christianity,  they  soon  detected,  AA’as  something  distinct 
from  theirs.  The  distinction,  it  istrue,Avas  nowhere  expressly 
stated  by  him.  He  prcseiwcd,  on  the  contrary,  a  solemn  and 
guarded  silence  about  it ;  and  left  it  to  be  inferred,  or  not  in¬ 
ferred,  b}'  his  readers.  His  true  position  Avas  thus  for  a  short 
time  doubtful ;  but  it  Avas  doubtful  to  the  intelligent  for  a  short 
time  only.  They  soon  detected  in  his  book,  under  all  its  moral 
fervour,  not  so  much  a  tendency  to  general  theological  sceptic¬ 
ism  as  a  distinct  repudiation  of  one  doctrine  in  particular,  on 
Avhich  the  Avholc  theology  of  the  Christian  Avorld  has  based 
itself.  Not  only  did  ‘  Ecce  Homo,’  in  literal  accordance  AA'ith 
its  title,  confine  itself  to  the  consideration  of  Christ’s  strictly 
human  nature,  hut  it  invited  the  reader  so  to  conceive  that 
nature,  as  to  shut  out  tacitly  any  real  belief  in  a  Divine 
nature,  distinct  from  and  yet  united  to  it.  The  Christ  thus 
depicted  might  no  doubt  be  the  Holy  One  ;  He  might  no  doubt 
be  the  first  of  created  things;  but  lie  Avas  certainly  not  the 
AVord  by  Avhom  all  things  Avere  created.  He  AA'as  not  the  Christ 
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of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  He  was  not  the  Christ  of  the  Nieene 
Creed ;  He  was  not  the  Christ  of  any  of  the  Christian  Churches, 
Greek,  Konian,  or  Protestant.  Critics  were  not  wanting  to 
inii)ress  this  fact  on  the  public.  One  of  the  chief  theologians 
of  the  High  Church  ])arty  declared  the  author  to  he  a  in.an  who 
had  lost  faith.  The  evangelicals,  and  many  broad  churchmen, 
were  committed  by  their  tenets  to  a  precisely  similar  judgment 
on  him ;  and  of  those  who  divined  his  drift,  none  completely 
welcomed  him,  but  the  laxest  and  most  heterodox  of  the 
religious  rationalists. 

It  is  not  our  j)urpose  here  to  repeat  our  criticism  of  ‘  Ecce 
‘  I  lomo,’  which  w’C  reviewed  long  ago ;  but  we  have  certain 
reasons  for  wishing  to  recall  to  the  reader  the  intellectual  stand- 
j)oint  which  the  author  assumed  in  writing  it,  and  the  kind 
of  inlluence  which  it  has  since  exercised  and  represented. 
Long  before  its  publication,  the  battle  between  science  and, 
orthodoxy  had  spread  itself  into  the  Held  of  popular  thought  and 
literature.  There  had  been,  amongst  Avriters  addressing  the ' 
general  jmblic,  scientific  critics  openly  at  war  Avlth  orthodoxy;, 
there  had  been  orthodox  apologists  openly  at  Avar  Avlth  science  ; 
there  had  also  been  a  party,  on  the  same  side  as  the  orthodox, 
Avho  AA’erc  Avilling  and  anxious  to  come  to  terms  Avith  the  adver¬ 
sary.  But  though  it  had  been  attempted  by  many  Christian 
Avriters  to  accommodate  the  Christian  position  to  the  demands  of 
sceptical  criticism,  sceptical  criticism  had  as  yet,  in  no  popular 
Avay,  attempted  to  ajipropriate  the  Christian  position  for  itself. 
To  do  this  Avas  the  object  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo.’  Unlike  the  authors 
of  ‘  Essays  and  Keviews,’  the  author  of  this  book  approached 
and  treated  his  subject,  not  from  Avithin  the  Church,  but  alto¬ 
gether  from  Avithout  it.  Like  most  men  of  his  time,  he  must 
have  been  born  in  the  Christian  jiale ;  but  it  Avas  quite  evident 
that  he  had  formally  left  this ;  and  he  AA-as  examining  the 
Gospel  noAv  as  a  noAv  species  of  convert,  not  as  one  Avho  Avas 
striving  to  keep  the  faith.  To  some  of  the  Broad  Church 
party,  the  Church,  as  assailed  by  science,  seemed  merely  like 
a  vessel  that  had  been  seized  by  an  intellectual  custom-house ; 
and  their  chief  occujiation  Avas  to  select  and  to  jiltch  overboard 
all  the  doctrines  that  science  might  call  in  question.  But  the 
author  of ‘Ecce  Homo’  Avas  possessed  of  a  ditterent  aim.  It 
AA’as  not  to  eradicate  error  from  a  faith  he  Avas  resolved  to  keep, 
but  to  Hud  truth  afresh  in  a  faith  he  had  already  discarded.  In 
this  Avay  he  performed  a  AA  ork  of  greater  Immediate  import  than 
he,  probably,  at  that  time  Avas  conseious  of;  and  he  found  an 
atidience  larger  than  he  had  anticipated.  Under  the  cover  of 
a  silence  Avhich  has  long  since  been  broken,  the  ranks  of 
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unwilling  sceptics  were  then  rapidly  swelling.  One  by  one, 
with  sincere  reluctance,  men  were  parting  with  faiths  that  had 
been  the  most  cherished  things  of  their  childhood  ;  and  thougii 
they  longed  to  replace  them,  they  were  doul)tful  how  to  do  so. 
To  such  men,  or  at  least  to  a  large  number  of  them,  ‘  Ecce 
Homo  ’  came  like  a  light  in  darkness.  It  seemed  to  say  the 
exact  word  they  were  waiting  for.  It  introduced  them  to  a 
teacher  who,  equally  with  themselves,  had  felt  the  force  of 
modern  destructive  criticism.  lie  had  boldly  allowed  it  to  do, 
as  he  thought,  its  worst.  lie  had  allowed  it  to  rob  him  of 
all  accepted  theology,  of  all  membership  of  any  recognised 
Church ;  and  yet  in  the  end,  this  very  same  criticism,  Avas,  as 
it  seemed,  bringing  him  back  to  Christ.  Here  was  comfort, 
indeed,  to  a  number  of  vc.xed  s])irits.  Here  was  a  teacher 
Avho  had  been  in  all  points  tried  as  they  had  been.  He  had 
lost,  of  his  first  beliefs,  all  that  they  had  lost.  He  not  only 
had  no  faith  left  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  but 
none  in  even  the  complete  accuracy  of  the  Gospels,  or  of  the 
complete  wisdom  of  every  word  of  the  Epistles.  The  Bible 
to  him,  whatever  might  be  its  value,  owed  this  to  no  super¬ 
natural  origin ;  and  if  it  was  greater  than  other  human  books, 
it  was  seen  to  be  greater  only  because  tried  by  a  common 
standard.  To  him,  like  all  books,  it  naturally  had  its  eiTors  ; 
and,  like  all  books  of  antiquity,  very  much  that  is  obsolete. 
Creeds  and  dogmas  he  viewed  in  the  same  spirit.  None  were 
infallible,  at  least  in  their  literal  meaning,  or,  in  that  Avay, 
had  for  him  the  least  binding  authority.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this — in  s])ite  of  all  that  science  had  taken  from  him,  he 
still  could  find  in  his  uninspired  Evangelists,  he  .still  would 
find  in  the  fallible  theorists  of  the  Epistles,  a  divine  clue  to  the 
Avay,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  He  still  could  find  in  Christ, 
though  dethroned  from  His  ]>lace  in  heaven,  a  master,  an 
example,  a  redeemer,  a  true  guide  to  salvation.  Salvation 
Avas  a  AAord  Avhich  had  not  lost  its  meaulug  for  him  ;  he  still 
could  see  a  road  that  led  to  the  Xew  .Jerusalem;  and  he  still 
could  detect  on  earth  a  vei’itable  Christian  Church,  and  declare 
that  the  gates  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against  it. 

A  message  like  this,  Ave  say,  Avas  the  very  message  that 
thousands  Avere  then  Availing  for ;  and  the  reception  given  the 
book  must,  to  any  thoughtful  observer,  have  marked  an  epoch 
in  this  spii’itual  life  of  England.  It  revealed  the  existence, 
and  it  gave  voice  to  the  convictions,  of  a  neAV  religious  body, 
that  had  been  spontaneously  and  unconsciously  forming  itself. 
It  Avas  a  body  Avithout  name,  or  rules,  or  recognised  test  of 
membership.  It  had  no  organization,  it  had  no  places  of 
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worship.  But  the  points  of  agreement  which  united  all  its 
members,  though  vague  in  outline,  were  sufficiently  plain  in 
substance.  Its  members  were  all  converts  of  science  and  of 
secidar  criticism.  In  the  current  sense  of  the  word  they  had  I  ^  j 
distinctly  ceased  to  be  Christians.  But  the  Christian  instinct  r 
was  still  strong  in  all  of  them ;  and  they  w'ere  longing  to  set,  ^  ^ 

on  a  scientific  basis,  convictions  which  they  thought  could  be 
secure  upon  no  other,  and  which  they  were  fully  resolved  they  i, 
would  make  secure  somehow.  It  was  to  these  men  especially  { 

that  ‘  Ecce  Homo  ’  appealed ;  and  to  the  religion  Avhich  it  '• 

formed,  and  sought  to  foster  in  them,  the  author  has  since  given  ^ 
an  extremely  apposite  name;  he  has  called  it  Natural  Chris- 
tianity.  ^  tl>- 

I  Now  many  ])eople  have  thought,  and  many  people  still  .  k  ^  . 

I  think,  that  Natural  Christianity  is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  ‘ 

?  future ;  nor,  whatever  their  opinion  may  be  worth,  are  we  ir* 
i  able  to  call  it  groundless.  Hus  new  religion,  vague  and 
shadowy  as  it  seems  to  be,  has  gained  in  comprehension  what  it 
has  lost  in  definiteness;  and  it  may  fairly  claim,  amongst  its 
jirofessors,  some  of  the  keenest  of  modern  intellects.  It  has 
been  a  moral  refuge  for  scejitic  after  sceptic ;  and  it  has  been 
of  infinite  comfort  to  them,  when  assailed  as  atheists,  in 
enabling  them  to  retort  with  a  text  from  the  New  Testament. 

It  has  given  its  own  colour  to  Parisian  Positivism ;  it  has  ^ 
convertedjil^'sicists  into  preachers  of  lay-sermons  j  and  it  has  ^ 
moved  even  men  who  repudiate  all  religion,  to  profess  their  repu-  ^ 

diation  of  it  in  the  scriptural  jargon  of  Covenanters.  In  our  own 
country  indeed,  uj)  till  very  recently,  it  has  been  almost  coex¬ 
tensive  with  ethical  free-thinking.  To  Christians  therefore  ot  ‘ 

the  older  kind,  who  still  believe  in  revelation,  and  in  the 
Church’s  divine  origin,  the  fortunes  and  the  influence  of  this 
new  form  of  Christianity  cannot  I’ail  to  be  of  very  singular 
interest.  Ilegarded.as  a  popular  faith,  its  existence  has  been 
not  a  long  one;  but  it  has  been,  in  one  way,  strangely  eventful. 

We  propose  to  review  the  history  of  it  during  the  past  seven¬ 
teen  years,  and^to  compare  its  condition  at  the  beginning  of 
that  period,  with  its  condition  now  at  the  end  of  it. 

One  of  the  chief  complaints  of  Natural  Christianity  has  been 
that  the  rival  system  is  incajiable  of  growth.  It  is,  we  are  . 
told,  by  its  supernatural  postulates,  inseparably  linked  to  certain  j 
views  of  the  universe,  which  every  day  are  being  shown  to  be  ^ 
more  uffienable ;  and  it  cannot  accept  the  new  views  that  arc 
"T’eplacing  them.  It  may  wish  to  do  so,  but  it  cannot.  It  is 
obliged  to  reply  Non  po.ssumn.s.  If  Christianity  is  to  live,  say 
the  Natural  Christians,  it  can  only  live  by  growing.  It  must 
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keep  abreast  of  aclvancinj;  secular  knowledge,  and  be  always 
ready  to  change  or  discard  its  dogmas,  if  secular  criticism  pro¬ 
nounce  them  false  or  inaccurate.  Change,  indeed,  according 
to  their  view  of  the  matter,  is  in  religion  the  same  thing  as  life ; 
and  Natural  Christianity  will  reveal  its  living  power  to  us 
largely,  if  not  chiefly,  by  its  constant  and  fearless  changes. 
Few  systems,  whether  of  religion  or  government,  are  found  to 
fulfil  entirely  the  predictions  of  their  followers  or  their  adherents ; 
but.  at  least  in  respect  to  the  above  matter  of  change,  Natural 
Christianity  has  been  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Never  was 
there  a  religion  which,  within  an  equal  space  of  time,  has 
changed  so  profoundly  all  its  oi’iginal  features  ;  or  whose  latter 
end  has  so  rapidly  forgotten  its  beginning.  It  is,  as  yet,  hardly 
a  generation  old,  and  it  has  already  not  merely  grown,  but  we 
may  almost  say  that  it  has  outgrown  itself. 

There  are  many,  we  do  not  doubt,  v.ho  will  receive  this 
last  statement  with  indignation.  They  will  either  say  that 
notorious  facts  disprove  it ;  or  else  that  it  is  incapable  either 
of  proof  or  disproof:  or  very  likely  they  will  say  both.  And 
we  quite  admit  ourselves  that  we  arc  dealing  with  an  elusive 
subject,  which  it  is  difficult  to  treat  of  in  very  precise  terms. 
Undue  precision,  however,  w'e  shall  certainly  not  affect;  nor 
shall  we  attempt  to  generalise  further  than  our  evidence 
warrants.  But  a  j)iece  of  evidence  is  at  the  present  moment 
before  us  which  will  enable  us  to  sj)eak  with  a  certain  amount 
of  confidence.  ‘  Ecce  Homo,’  as  wc  have  said  already,  is  a  work 
admittedly  representative  of  the  spirit  of  Natural  Christianity, 
as  it  was  in  its  adolescence  some  seventeen  years  ago ;  and  we 
may  accept  its  author  as  a  re})rcsentativc  Natural  Christian. 
He  is  representative  in  every  rcijuisite  way — in  his  general 
devoutness,  in  his  particular  moral  tone,  in  his  willingness  to 
believe  whatever  science  Avill  let  him  believe,  and  in  his  docile 
disavowal  of  whatever  it  will  not  let  him.  He  is  representa¬ 
tive,  above  all,  because  he  is  a  man  of  cxccj>tioual  intellect, 
and  is  thus  quick  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  those  scientific 
discoveries  to  which  all  Natural  Christians  are  pledged  to 
adjust  their  ci  eed.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  indeed,  if  wc 
regard  him  as  a  mirror,  in  which  any  such  (Miristians  may 
see  their  own  positions  reflected.  Ami  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
history  of  his  opinions  will  be  jn’actically  a  history  of  Natural 
Christianity  generally.  Ef)r  such  a  history  he  has  now  sn[)plied 
the  materials.  He  has  given  the  worlil,  during  the  cours*^  of 
the  jjresent  year,  a  new  volume,  with  the  title  «»f  ‘  Natural 
‘  Iteligion  ’ ;  ami  by  comjtaring  the  views  and  spirit  of  that, 
with  llie  views  and  spirit  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo,’  we  conceive  we  may 
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arrive  at  no  untrustworthy  estimate,  not  only  of  the  changes 
which  the  author  has  himself  experienced,  but  of  clianges 
ex])erienced  also  by  the  mass  of  those  who  share  his  opinions. 

With  regard  to  ‘  Ecce  Homo,’  it  will  be  enough  if  we  speak 
brieHy ;  for  the  points  we  are  concerned  to  notice  in  it  are  few, 
though  of  profound  significance.  In  spite  of  the  author’s 
extra-ecclesiastical  position,  and  the  purely  secular  spirit  in 
which  he  examines  the  phenomenon  of  Christianity,  there  are 
three  supernatural  doctrines  which  he  never  seems  to  have 
questioned,  and  a  fourth  which,  if  he  questioned  it.  he 
questioned  only  to  retain.  The  existence  of  a  personal  God, 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  some  special  mission 
dejHitcd  by  God  to  Christ — to  these  three  questions  his  scep¬ 
ticism  seems  never  to  have  extended.  The  fourth  question 
is  the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles;  and  he  decides,  having 
gravely  weighed  the  matter,  that  some,  at  least,  of  them  are 
authentic.  We  beg  that  the  reader  will  reflect  upon  these 
facts:  he  will  find  them  full  of  instruction.  Here  are  four 
doctrines — that  a  personal  God  exists  ;  that  the  human  soul  is 
immortal ;  that  God  sent  Christ  to  do  a  unique  work  in  the 
world,  and  endowed  him  for  this  purpose  with  miraculous 
})owers — here  arc  four  doctrines  of  the  most  distinctly  super¬ 
natural  character,  and  yet,  seventeen  years  ago.  the  author  of 
‘Ecce  Homo’  accepted  them  from  the  stand-point  of  Natural 
Christianity.  We  shall  pause  for  a  moment  to  show  we  are 
not  misstating  the  case. 

‘  It  was  the  will  of  God,'  says  the  author,  “to  beget  no 

‘  second  son  like  Christ . And  as,  in  the  w  ill  of  God. 

‘  this  unique  man  was  elected  to  a  unique  sorrow,  and  holds  as 
‘  undisputed  a  sovereignty  in  sutl'oring  as  in  self-devotion,  all 
‘  lesser  examjilcs  and  lives  will  for  ever  hold  a  subordinate 
‘  place,  and  serve  chiefly  to  reflect  light  on  the  central  and 
‘  original  Example.  In  his  wounds  all  human  sorrows  will 
‘  hide  themselves,  and  all  human  denials  sup{H.>rt  themselves 
‘  against  his  cross.’*  This  pass:ige  occurs  in  the  closing  chapter 
of  the  work  ;  and  the  author  procccils  to  tell  us,  that  though 
he  is  relinquishing  his  subject  for  the  time  being,  he  has  by  uo 
means  exhausted  it.  There  are  two  points,  dealt  with  by 
Christianity,  which  he  has  not  yet  touched  upon.  *  The  first,' 
he  .says,  ‘  is  IMiyslcal  Evil ;  the  second  is  Heath.  .  .  .  ^^  hat 
‘  comfort,' he  continues,  *  Christ  gave  men  imdcr  these  evils; 
‘  how  ho  reconciled  them  to  nature,  as  well  as  to  each  other. 
*  by  otlcrlug  them  new  views  of  the  Power  by  which  the  world 

•  ‘  Kcco  1  lomo,’  pp.  o2 1 ,  322. 
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*  is  governed,  by  his  own  friinnpli  over  deatli,  and  by  In's 

*  revelation  of  eternity,  will  be  the  subject  of  anotlier  treatise.’* 
In  an  earlier  chapter  again  he  writes  thus :  ‘  If  we  suppose 
‘  that  Christ  really  perfornied  no  miracles,  and  that  those 

)  ‘  which  arc  attributed  to  him  were  the  product  of  self-deception, 

*  mixed  in  some  proportion  or  other  with  imposture,  then,  no 
‘  doubt,  the  faith  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  Jolin  was  an  empty 
‘  chimera,  a  mere  misconception.’  f  ‘  Miracles,’  he  writes 

I  further,  ‘  play  so  important  a  part  in  Christ’s  scheme  that  any 
‘  theory  which  would  represent  them  as  due  entirely  to  the 
^  ‘  imagination  of  his  followers,  or  a  later  age,  destroys  the 

.  'r  ‘  credibility  of  the  documents,  not  partially  but  wholly,  and 

tv*'  ■  ‘leaves  Christ  a  personage  as  mythical  as  Hercules.  Now  the 
.  '  ‘  present  treatise  aims  to  show  that  the  Christ  of  the  gos})els  is 

;  ^  .  ‘  not  mythical.’!: 

The  above  extracts — and  we  could  add  to  their  number  from 
almost  every  chapter — will  be  enough  to  inform,  or  else  to 
remind  the  I’eader,  how  much  supcrnaturalism  remained,  at  the 
time  we  s])eak  of,  in  this  Natural  Christian’s  creed.  Indeed, 
so  marked  is  this  element  that  it  may  almost  jn-oducc  an 
impression  that  we  have  done  wrong  in  calling  him  a  Natural 
Christian  at  all.  Such,  however,  he  most  undoubtedly  was, 
as  the  following  facts  will  show.  We  mean,  when  we  call  him 
a  Natural  Christian,  that  he  approaches  Christianity  from  a 
purely  secular  standpoint,  and  that  he  accepts  this  ])art  and 
rejects  that  according  to  the  dictates  of  purely  secular  criticism. 

^  AVe  mean,  in  fact,  that  he  disbelieves  in  everything  that  cither 

Catholics  or  Protestants  mean  by  revelation  or  inspiration. 
He  does,  no  doubt,  believe  in  a  revelation  of  some  sort,  'fhe 
most  valuable  of  bis  own  beliefs  he  believes  were  revealed  by 
Christ.  Put  he  applies  the  word  Rwelation  to  the  teachings 
of  science  also ;  and  he  believes  that  the  Almighty  speaks 
through  Professor  Huxley,  in  j)rccisely  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  which  he  spoke  through  Christ.  ‘  Another  mighty  revela- 
‘  tion,’  he  says,  ‘  has  been  made  to  us,  for  the  most  ])art  in 
‘  these  latter  ages.  We  live  under  the  blessed  light  of  science 
‘  — a  light  yet  far  from  its  meridian,  and  dispersing  every  day 
‘  some  cowardice  of  the  human  spirit.  These  two  revelations 


*  I'p.  :i2.‘k  t  1‘-  I'J- 

1*.  bl.  'fhe  writer,  it  is  true,  sjiys  presently,  that  for  his  purj)Ose 
it  is  enougli  to  assume  the  reality  of  the  iniraeles  ‘  provisionally.’  liut 
the  whole  tone  of  his  volume,  ami  many  distinct  expressions,  show  that 
at  that  tiiiK!  he  believed  iti  them  iictually  ;  and,  on  tin;  face  of  the 
matter,  it  is  ch^ar  that  his  scientific  conception  of  nature  was  nut  such 
as  to  make  him  think  them,  on  it  p/a’wf  grounds,  impossible. 
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‘  stand  side  by  side.’  Our  modern  physicists,  historical  writers 
and  philologists,  are  ‘  expounders,’  in  his  words,  ‘  of  a  wisdom 
‘  that  jMoses  desired  in  vain  ;  ’  ‘  the  least  among  them  is  greater 
‘  than  Moses:  ’*  and,  if  we  may  add  ourselves  a  familiar  illus 
tration  of  these  opinions.  Bishop  Colenso’s  criticisms  on  the 
‘  Books  of  IMoses  ’  must  he  a  truer  revelation  than  were  those 
books  themselves.  The  author  does,  indeed,  look  upon  the 
revelation  made  by  Christ  as  of  all  revelations  the  greatest  and 
most  important ;  hut  the  means  by  which  we  arrive  at  what 
that  revelation  Avas,  are  of  no  other  kind  than  those  by  Avhich 
Ave  arrive  at  the  history  of  Greece.  The  Christian  records 
have,  in  his  eyes,  no  special  authority.  He  endorses  some  of 
their  statements,  and  he  rejects  others.  St.  ^lark,  to  him, 
is  not  more  inevitably  accurate  than  Mitford  Avas  to  Lord 
Macaulay ;  nor  is  he  more  submissive  to  the  theology  of  the 
creeds  than  the  late  Mr.  LcAvis  was  to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel. 
The  appearance,  for  instance,  of  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a 
dove  he  at  once  sets  aside  as  an  evident,  though  harmless, 
fable  ;t  and — to  come  to  a  wider  matter — the  Holy  Spirit 
itself,  he  declai’cs  to  be  really  a  symbolic  name  for  ‘  The 
‘  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity.’ J 

Here  is  a  man,  then,  who  has  entirely  broken  aAvay  from 
every  trammel  of  Christian  tradition  and  dogmatism.  He 
believes  himself  to  be  standing  on  the  same  intellectual  ground, 
he  conceives  himself  to  be  folloAving  the  same  intellectual 
methods,  as  the  most  sceptical  and  atheistic  of  our  modern 
physicists  and  historians ;  and,  if  he  sees  in  the  universe 
anything  more  than  they  do,  he  conceives  that  he  does  so 
simply  from  using  their  methods  better.  And  vet  this  man, 
some  seventeen  years  ago,  could  declare,  in  the  face  of  all  that 
his  guides  Avere  teaching  him,  and  ap})ealing  to  no  soiu'ce  of 
knowledge  but  such  as  they  Avould  recognise,  that  a  j)ersonal 
God  exists,  that  man’s  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  Christ  was 
miraculously  deputed  to  lead  that  soul  to  its  salvation.  This 
man,  too,  Avas  not  one  of  the  ignorant.  He  Avas  a  trained 
scholar  and  critic,  a  diligent  student  of  the  discoveries  and  the 
speculations  of  his  epoch,  and  so  lar  as  intellect  and  moral 
influence  Aveut,  he  Avas  evidently  to  be  ranked  amongst  the 
foremost  of  his  contemporaries.  To  mi:uls  of  a  certain  class 
this  Avill  noAv  seem  hard  tt*  realise.  I’he  late  Professor 
Clifl’ord,  for  instance,  during  the  elvAsing  years  of  his  life, 
Avould  have  hu)keil  on  the  author’s  position  as  logically  incon¬ 
ceivable.  None  the  less  it  Avas  his,  and  not  his  only ;  it  Avas 
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substantially  tlie  position  also,  as  abundant  evidence  shows,  of 
nearly  all  the  earnest  thinkers  in  England,  who  having  discarded, 
at  the  bidding  of  science,  the  theology  they  had  iidicrited  from 
their  fathers,  were  still  imbued  with  the  feelings,  and  still 
clung  to  the  hopes,  of  which  that  theology  till  then  had 
been  the  accepted  e.\j)lanation  and  analysis.  In  other  Avords, 
Natural  Keligion  in  England  Avas  distinctly,  at  that  time, 
Natural  Christianity  ;  and  Natural  Christianity,  in  the  minds 
[  of  even  its  most  advanced  professors,  not  only  contained,  but 
Avas  actually  based  upon,  a  set  of  doctrines  Avhich  arc  most 
unequiAocally  supernatural. 

^  There  Avere  two  sets  of  thinkers  to  Avhom  this  position  ahvays 
seemed  untenable — the  orthodox  of  all  shades  on  the  one  side, 
and  those  Avho  rejected  all  theism  on  the  other.  These 
opposing  schools,  though  they  agreed  in  nothing  else,  agreed 
in  their  estimate  of  this  ucav  form  of  Christianity.  The  non- 
theistic  scientists  believed  firmly  that  the  positive  method 
could  afford  us  no  proof  Avhatcver  of  the  existence  of  a 
])ersonal  God,  and  that  it  could  afford  a  distinct  disproof  of  the 

_ existence  of  an  immortal  soul ;  Avhilst,  as  for  miracles,  It  made 

them  simply  inconceivable.  The  orthodox  agreed  Avlth  this 
estimate  of  the  ])ositive  method  so  long  as  it  Avas  taken  by 
itself;  but,  according  to  their  j»hilosophy  of  human  nature, 
that  method,  though  true  as  far  as  it  Avent,  Avas  so  far  from  being 
the  sole  road  to  truth,  that  it  Avas  the  road  to  truth  only  of 
the  least  vital  kind.  ]Man  had  other  methods  of  knoAving,  by 
Avhich  this  Avas  to  be  checked  and  su])plementcd.  He  had  a  ( 
moral  sense,  he  had  a  spiritual  sense,  he  had  faith,  he  had  a 
revelation.  It  Avas  through  these  that  he  apprehended  his 
nature,  his  destiny,  and  his  duty ;  and  the  loAver  faculties  cm- 
j)loycd  by  positive  science  only  helped  him  to  a  true  concej)tion 
of  things  Avhen  employed  together  Avith  those  higher  ones,  and 
regarded  as  subordinate  to  them.  Noav  the  Natural  Chris¬ 
tians,  though  not  disavoAving  the  latter,  reversed  the  ])osItion 
in  Avhich  the  orthodox  school  placc'd  them.  They  made  sciencc\ 
the  interpreter  of  the  truths  apprehended  by  faith,  not  faith  j 
the  interpreter  of  the  truths  apprehended  by  science.  This,j 

I  to  the  orthodox  thinkers  and  the  nou-thcistic  thinkers  alike, 
seemed  to  be  practically  rejecting  faith  altogether;  and  the 
chief  doctrines  of  Natural  (dirislianity  seemed  thus  to  have  no 
ground  to  stand  upon.  They  seemed,  indeed,  to  both  these 
schools,  to  be  sim})ly  survivals  of  a  system  Avhich  the  Natural 
Christian  had  abandoned,  and  Avhich  the  Natural  Christian 
Avould  soon  discern  to  be  such.  The  oi'thodox  looked  foiuvard 
to  this  event  as  the  consummation  of  a  spiritual  tragedy  ;  the 
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iioii-theistic  scliool  looked  forward  to  it  as  the  consummation  of 
an  intellectual  enfranchisement :  they  both  looked  forward  to 
this  conclusion,  whether  for  bad  or  good,  as  inevitable. 

AVith  this  view  we  have  always  ourselves  agreed.  Natural 
Christianity,  as  we  have  said  before,  has  numbei’ed  amongst  its 
followers  many  eminent  men,  and,  what  is  more  than  that, 
many  noble  and  many  excellent  men.  Of  this  fact  we  are 
perfectly  well  aware.  The  author  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo’  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  marked  example  of  it,  and  we  fully  appreciate 
the  high  qualities  that  arc  in  question.  But  between  the  men 
and  their  theories  Ave  draw  a  sharp  distinction  ;  and  our  strong 
moi’al  resj)ect  for  the  one  is  not  at  all  incompatible  Avith 
intellectual  contempt  for  the  other.  AVe  have  always  held 
that  the  theory  of  Natural  Christianity  Avas  bound,  sooner  or 
later,  to  find  its  adherents  out ;  that  it  Avould  force  on  their 
convictions  its  OAvn  logical  consequences ;  that,  by  the  only 
methods  AA'liich  they  considered  valid,  it  AA-ould  rob  them  of  the 
only  belies  that  they  considered  valuable ;  and  that  it  Avould 
finally  stultl^'^  Avitliout  respect  of  persons,  the  Avisest  and 
the  least  aviso  of  tTiosc  aa'Iio  had  once  so  confidently  proclaimed 
it“  Events,  it  is  true,  have  not  quite  ausAvered  to  our  expecta- 
Tion,  but  they  have  failed  to  do  so  in  one  Avay  only — they 
have  come  to  ])ass  far  sooner  than  Ave  had  expected.  Natural 
Christianity  is  already,  avc  believe,  evaporating.  The  critical 
solvents,  against  Avhich  it  refused  to  jirotect  itself,  are  already 
doing  their  OAvn  legitimate  Avork ;  and  all  the  doctrines  that 
gave  it  meaning  or  influence  are  disai)pearing  in  fumes  at  the 
touch  of  the  irresistible  acid.  We  are  not  speaking  at  random  ; 
nor,  though  Ave  believe  there  are  large  numbers  avIio  Avill  agree 
Avith  every  Avord  avc  have  said,  should  avc  have  ventured  to 
sjieak  as  Ave  have  done,  Avithout  definite  facts  to  support  us. 
We  arc  about  to  cite  the  author  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo’  himself  as  a 
Avitness  against  the  very  position  Avhich  he  did  so  much  to 
render  popular ;  and  avo  shall  show  that  his  latest  volume, 
alike  in  its  arguments  and  its  s)iirit,  is  a  complete,  though 
unconscious,  condemuatlou  of  his  first. 

‘  Natural  Keligion  ’  is  a  sad  and  singular  book,  and  to  any 
careful  reader  it  must  present  Itself  in  tAvo  lights — first,  as  a 
scries  of  impersonal  arguments ;  secondly,  as  a  personal  con¬ 
fession-  a  mental  autobiography.  B  e  shall  begin  by  giving 
a  brief  account  of  the  arguments,  and  the  cuds  Avhich  the 
author  tells  us  he  has  in  vioAv  in  advancing  them.  After  that 
Ave  shall  jwocced  to  other  considerations. 

The  main  idea  which  he  desires  and  hopes  to  illustrate  may 
be  gathered  pretty  plainly  from  the  folio av lug  sentence  in  his 
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preface.  ‘  The  author,’  lie  there  says  of  himself,  with  a  some- 
w’hat  pointless  irony,  ‘  is  one  of  those  simpletons  who  believe 
‘  that,  alike  in  politics  and  x'eli<fion,  there  are  truths  outside  the 
‘  region  of  party  debate,  and  that  these  truths  are  more  impor- 
‘  tant  than  the  contending  jiarties  will  easily  admit.’  Now  the 
contending  parties  with  wliich  he  himself  is  concerned  are  not 
the  orthodox  Christians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Natural 
Christians  of  former  years  on  the  other.  They  are  distin¬ 
guished  far  more  simply.  On  the  one  hand  arc  all  men,  no 
matter  of  what  sect,  who  believe  in  a  personal  (iod  and  in 
man’s  personal  immortality  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  who 
refuse  to  believe  in  either.  Ills  contending  parties,  in  fact,  if 
described  in  our  current  phraseology,  are  the  party  of  religion 
and  the  jxarty  of  absolute  atheism ;  or,  to  use,  as  he  does  at 
times,  words  yet  more  significant,  tiicy  are  the  party  of  faith 
and  the  party  of  j)ositive  science.  That  these  two  parties 
differ  in  profound  and  important  ways  he  does  not  attempt  to 
deny,  but  his  contention  is  that  these  points  of  difference  are 
less  ])rofound  and  less  important  than  they  are  thought  to  be ; 
and,  further,  that  on  whatever  j)olnts  the  two  may  be  really 
opposed,  there  are  many  on  which  they  I’eally  agree.  Ills 
book,  be  tells  us,  is  to  be  a  study  of  these  grounds  of  agreement. 

It  may  probably  seem  at  first  sight  to  the  reader  that  the 
author  has  set  himself  a  somewhat  hopeless  task.  It  is  nothing 
less,  as  be  exjxressly  stales,  than  to  exhibit  a  ])rofound  religious 
agreement  between  those  w'ho  cling  to  religion  and  those  who 
repudiate  it — between  theists  and  atheists.  Ills  contention  is, 
however,  that  the  words  religion  and  atheism  are  used  popularly 
in  wholly  inaccurate  ways,  and  tliat  most  who  call  themselves 
atheists  are  not  atheists  at  all,  whilst  those  who  call  themselves 
the  religious  party  have  no  monopoly  of  religion.  He  explains 
his  meaning  as  follows. 

Taking  the  modern  man  of  science  as  a  type  of  the  so-called 
atheist,  he  maintains  that  this  man,  though  he  might  himself 
be  unaware  of  the  fact,  docs  really  recognise  and  really  worship 
a  God  ;  and  that  this  God,  furtlier,  is  the  God  worshipped  by 
the  Christians.  The  scientific  man,  it  is  true,  calls  his  God 
not  God  but  Nature.  That  however,  says  the  author,  is  a 
mere  question  of  words ;  and  though  words  may  obscure  facts, 
they  cannot  alter  them.  The  Christians,  he  argues,  believe 
that  their  God  made  everything,  and  that  lie  is  everywhere. 
He  therefore  made,  and  he  still  sustains  and  orders,  the  whole 
of  that  visible  universe  which  we  commonly  call  Nature. 
Nature,  accordingly,  is,  at  least,  one  revelation  of  God ;  and  the 
study  of  Nature  must,  jxropci’ly  speaking,  be  at  least  one  branch 
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of  tlicology.  Indeed  in  earlier  times,  he  observes  with  jjreat 
justice,  It  was  distinctly  recognised  as  such.  ‘  If,  then,’  the 
.author  continues — and  he  shall  speak  in  his  own  words — 

*  if,  on  tlie  one  hand,  the  study  of  Nature  he  one  part  of  the  study 
of  God,  is  it  not  true  tliat  lie  who  helicvcs  only  in  nature  is  a 
theist,  and  has  a  theology  ?  Men  slide  easily  from  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  controversies  into  the  most  contemptible  logomachies.  If  we 
will  look  at  things,  and  not  merely  at  words,  we  shall  soon  see  that 
the  scientific  man  has  a  theology  and  a  God,  a  most  impressive  theo¬ 
logy,  a  most  awful  and  glorious  God.  I  say  tl.at  man  believes  in  a 
God,  who  feels  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  power  which  is  not  him- 
•self  and  is  immeasurably  above  himself,  a  power  in  the  contemplation 
of  which  he  is  absorbed,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he  finds  safety 
and  happiness.  And  such  now  is  Nature  to  the  scientific  man.  .  . 
The  .average  scientific  man  worships  just  at  present  a  more  awful  and, 
as  it  were,  a  greater  deity  than  the  average  Christian.’  * 

The  scientific  man  then,  says  our  author,  is  certainly  not  an 
atheist;  indeed,  he  adds,  no  one  can  be  who  is  not  afflicted 
with  some  ‘  kind  of  mental  deficiency ;  ’  that  is  to  say,  if  we 
use  the  word  atheism  in  the  sense  jiopularly  given  to  it.  In 
that  sense,  we  are  told,  it  is  ‘  a  mere  speculative  crotchet’;  it  is 
not  a  serious  matter  and  is  only  skin-deep,  lint  there  is  an 
atheism  of  a  far  profounder  kind,  which  alone  it  appears  imiy 
deserve  the  n.ame,  and  which  is  not  a  speculative  denial  but  ‘  a 

*  great  moral  disease.’ 

‘  The  present  form,’  s.nys  the  author,  ‘  of  such  real  atheism  might  be 
called  by  the  general  name  of  icHfulnes/t.  All  human  activity  is  ^ 
transaction  with  nature.  It  is  the  arrangement  of  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  what  we  want  on  the  one  hand,  and  wh.at  nature  has  decreed  on 
the  other.  .  .  .  Not  to  recognise  anything  but  yotir  own  will,  to  fancy 
anything  within  your  reach  if  you  only  will  strongly  enough,  to 
acknowledge  no  superior  power  outside  yourself  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  in  some  Avay  projiitiated  if  you  would  succeed  in  any 
nndert.aking ;  this  is  complete  wilfulncss,  or,  in  other  words,  pure 
atheism.’  t 

The  author’s  meaning  thus  far  is  perhaps  somewhat  obscure  ; 
he  theiefore  illustrates  it  by  an  exumjile.  One  European 
country  in  especial,  he  thinks,  has  exhibited  in  its  conduct 
this  jmre  atheism  he  is  describing.  And  what  country  does 
the  reader  think  that  is?  lie  Avill  be  jierhaps  surprised  when 
he  learns  It  is  not  Italy,  which  has  seized  on  the  Papal  States ; 
it  is  not  Germany,  which  has  harassed  the  Catholic  hierarch}- ; 
it  is  not  Fi-tincc,  Avhich  h.as  exjielled  the  religious  orders.  It 
is  none  of  these ;  it  is  Poland.  She,  says  the  author,  is  a 

*  Natural  Religion,  p.  19.  f  Ibid.  pp.  27-29. 
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genuine  type  of ‘insensate  atheism.  Sedft  aterniimijne  sedebit 
‘  that  unhappy  Poland,  not  indeed  extinguished  but  parti- 
‘  tioned,  and  every  thirty  years  decimated  anew.  She  expiates 
‘  the  crime  of  atheistic  wilfulness,  the  fatal  pleasure  of  un- 
‘  bounded  individual  liberty,  Avhich  rose  up  against  the  very 
nature  of  things.’ 

•  V  We  shall  not  at  present  pause  to  criticise  these  views;  wc 


shall  first,  so  far  as  w'e  can,  complete  our  general  outline  of 
them.  We  have  now  stated  the  author’s  first  position,  which 
once  again  he  sums  up  as  follows :  ‘  Theism  consists  not  in 
‘  possessing  a  meritorious,  or  true,  or  consoling  theory,  but 
‘  simi)l  v  in  possessing  a  theory  of  the  Universe.’  (P.  36.)  In 
other  words,  as  he  reiterates  with  a  nervous  persistency.  Nature, 
•when  looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  modern  science,  even  if  those 
eyes  detect  in  it  no  trace  either  of  personality  or  benevolence, 
is  nevertheless  in  very  truth  God.  ‘  Instead  of  atheism  then,’ 
he  says,  ‘  -we  find  the  result  of  cancelling  supernaturalism  and 
‘  submitting  to  science,  is  a  theology  in  which  all  men,  whether 
‘  they  consider  it  or  not,  actually  do  agree — that  which  is  con- 
‘  cerned  with  God  in  Nature.’  (P.  47.) 

Having  thus  established,  as  he  conceives,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
that  science  can  take  from  us,  it  yet  leaves  and  indeed  forces 
on  us  both  a  theism  and  a  theology,  he  proceeds  to  ask,  how 
will  it  be  with  religicui  ?  The  popidar  instinct,  he  thinks, 
draws  a  ‘  broad  distinction  ’  between  the  two  ;  and  of  course  if 


,  *  ^  on  us  botli  a  theism  and  a  theology,  he  proceeds  to  ask,  how 

y  it  i’®  "'iti'  religion?  The  popular  instinct,  he  thinks, 

C  draws  a  ‘  broad  distinction  ’  between  the  two  ;  and  of  course  if 
r  -  .  V\  they  are  really  separate  things,  that  science  will  leave  the  one 

r,  )to  US,  is  no  proof  that  it  will  leave  the  other.  It  may  have 

left  us  a  theology  and  yet  have  annihilated  our  religion.  Is 
^  ^  this  so  ?  That  is  the  next  question,  and  to  it  he  replies  as 

''  follows :  ‘  Thei’e  are  two  ways  in  which  the  mind  apprehends 

‘  any  object,  two  sorts  of  knowledge  which  combine  to  make 
‘  complete  and  satisfiictory  knowledge.  The  one  may  be 
‘  called  theoretic  or  scientific  knowledge  ;  the  other,  practi- 
‘  cal,  familiar,  or  imaginative  knowdedge  ;  ’  and  applying  this 
statement  to  the  ju’esent  (piestion,  theology,  he  tells  us,  is 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  God,  and  religion  is  the  imagina¬ 
tive  knowledge  of  Him.  God,  then,  being  the  same  as  Nature, 
and  theology  consisting  of  the  generalisations  of  the  natural 
sciences,  religion  consists  of  these  generalisations  when  grasped 
by  the  imagination,  and  through  that  acting  on  the  emotions. 

'fhe  author  now  takes  a  new  departure,  and  goes  on  to  tell 
us  how'  the  emotions  are  acted  on,  how'  science  or  theology  is 
transmuted  into  religion.  Of  the  results  of  this  process,  he  says, 
there  are  three  varieties;  and  though,  properly  speaking, there  is 
only  one  scientific  theology,  yet  this,  in  passing  through  the  i)rism 
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of  the  imagination,  reaches  the  moral  being  in  the  form  of  three 
religions.  These  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  Keligion  of  Nature  : 
in  the  second,  the  Religion  of  Humanity ;  in  the  third,  the 
Religion  of  Beauty.  We  nill  take  the  tliree  in  order,  and 
explain  what  the  author  means  by  them. 

To  begin,  then,  the  word  Nature,  as  the  author  justly 
observes,  is  unluckily  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  is  only  used 
here  because  thei’e  is  no  better  avail.able :  for  Nature  means 
sometimes  the  All,  inclusive  of  human  nature,  and  sometimes  ^ 
the  All,  exclusive  of  it.  In  the  present  connexion  it  is  taken  ' 
to  mean  the  latter.  It  means  a  ‘  power  not  ourselves  ’ — ‘  a 
‘  Supreme  Power  outside  ourselves,  which  must  be  considered 
‘  and  in  some  way  propitiated,’  and  to  whose  law's  ‘  we  must 
‘  conform  under  penalties.’  It  is,  in  fact.  Nature  in  the 
current  scientific  sense.  Nature,  in  this  sense,  says  the  author, 
is  the  object  of  tlie  first  of  the  three  forms  of  religion ;  and  the 
religion  in  question  consists  in  an  emotional  state  of  mind,  in 
which  our  scientific  knowledge,  as  it  were,  is  held  in  solution. 
Thus  w’C  know  that  Nature  is  immense;  its  laws  uniform; 
the  results  of  these  laws  various.  We  feel  that  the  immen¬ 
sity  is  overwhelming  ;  the  uniformity  solemn  and  awful ; 
the  variety  inexjiressibly  wonderful :  and  such  a  feeling,  per¬ 
vading  and  abitling  in  our  consciousness,  is  the  religion  of 
Nature. 

‘  Tills  religion,’  says  the  author,  ‘  is  austere,  abstract,  sublime.  It 
woi’ships,  not  the  individual  form  of  Nature,  but  Nature  itself  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  unity.  It  may  indeed  be  called  out  by  ...  a  tree,  or  a 
flower,  the  sky,  or  the  sea.  But  in  that  case  what  it  worships  is  as 
little  as  possible  the  object  itself ;  for  this  religion  looks  through  and 
beyond  visible  things:  .  .  .  loses  the  individual  in  the  kind,  and  the 
kind  itself  in  the  vista  of  higher  unities  above  it  .  .  .  collects  them 
all  into  one  grand  Unity — teho  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chamber  in 
the  waters,  xeho  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  W'alketh  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind.’  (P.  82.) 

Such  then  is  the  Religion  of  Nature. 

The  Religion  of  Humanity  is  of  a  more  directly  practical,  and, 
as  the  author  in  one  place  hints,  perhaps  of  a  higher  kind.  Still, 
in  one  sense  of  the  word  it  is  a  Religion  of  Nature  also;  for_ 
man  is  himself  an  integral  jtart  o£  Nature — one  revelatl^, 
perhaps  the  highest,  of  the  all-cmbracing  unity.  AVhat,  then, 
is  the  content  of  this  second  kind  of  religion  ?  In  explaining 
this  the  author  finds  no  difficulty.  The  Religion  of  Humanity, 
he  says,  is  simply  the  Religion  of  Christianity,  with  the  super¬ 
natural  paid  subtracted  from  it.  It  contains  all  the  brotherly 
love,  the  willingness  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  others,  the 
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lio])C,  the  charity,  the  enthusiasm,  the  admiration  for  moral 
excellence,  that  Christ  taught,  ap])caled  to,  and  awakened  in 
the  mind  of  the  Christian  world.  The  object  of  its  worship  is 
not  the  inhuman  immensity,  the  inliuman  order  adored  by 
the  first  religion.  It  is  not  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  ;  ‘i|^ 
‘  is  the  still  small  voice ;  ’  ‘  it  is  the  compassion  we  feel  for  one 
‘  another;’  ‘not  the  storm  that  threatens  the  sailor  with  death, 

‘  but  the  life-boat  and  the  Orace  Darling  that  put  out  from 
‘  shore  to  the  rescue ;  not  the  intricate  laws  that  confound  our 
‘  prudence,  but  the  science  that  penetrates  them,  and  the  art 
‘  that  makes  them  subservient  to  our  purposes.’  It  is,  in  a 
word,  all  that  we  I’ccognise  as  morally  good  in  man  ;  and  the 
religion  and  the  worship  consists  in  our  admiration  and  our 
imitation  of  this.  Here,  argues  the  author,  is  a  religion  with 
which,  surely,  we  shoidd  be  all  familiar.  Let  us  take  from 
Christianity,  as  has  just  been  said,  its  supernatural  hopes,  its 
su])ernatural  sanctions,  and  what  remains  is  the  religion  just 
described.  Xor,  should  anyone  who  has  been  touched  by  the 
s])irit  of  Christianity  consider  that  tliis  remainder  is  insig¬ 
nificant.  It  is,  on  the  contrajy,  by  far  the  most  important 
])art  of  the  whole.  Indeed,  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
he  says,  ‘  is  in  the  main  simply  a  I’caction  against  such 
‘  intolerance  (/.c.  the  theological  intolerance  of  the  Jews),  when 
‘  the  right  of  ideal  humanity  to  receive  worship  was  asserted  in 
the  heart  of  a  j)eople  devoted  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  Deity.’ 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  Religion  of  Beauty.  It  is  occasion¬ 
ally  difficult,  in  the  way  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  this,  to 
separate  it  from  the  Religion  of  Nature ;  and  it  is  indeed 
bound  11])  with  it  as  closely  as  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  By 
putting  together,  however,  all  that  we  find  said  about  it,  the 
author’s  concejition  of  it  becomes  sufficiently  distinct  and 
coherent.  The  Religion  of  Beauty  has  much  in  it  akin  to  the 
sensuous  nature-worship  of  the  (irc'cks.  Its  sj)irit  is  indeed 
the  spirit  of  that  religion  purified,  enlarged,  and  rationalised 
by  the  teachings  of  modern  science.  How  then  does  it  differ 
fj’om  the  modern  Religion  of  Nature?  It  diflers  not  so  much 
in  the  object,  as  in  the  tem|)er  in  which  that  object  is  dwelt 
upon.  'I'lie  Religion  of  Nature  is  concerned  with  the  law  and 
the  unity  that  underlie  jihenomena.  The  Religion  of  Beauty 
is  concerned  with  the  phenomena  that  arc  the  resultants  of  law 
and  unity.  'I'he  former,  as  we  have  seen  already,  worshijis 
the  individual  oliject  itself — he  it  a  tree  or  a  flower,  the  sea  or 
the  sky,  as  little  as  possible  ;  the  latter,  as  much.  It  worships 
not  the  laws  that  result  in  the  |)rimrose,  hut  it  w'orships  the 
])rlmrose  itself.  It  sees  with  the  eye  of  Art,  not  with  the  eye 
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of  Science ;  and  yet  it  secs  with  the  eye  of  Art  after  it  has 
been  purged  by  Science.  It  is  in  this  that  it  differs  from  Hel¬ 
lenism.  The  Greek  saw  a  fountain  and  a  pine-tree;  but  it 
was  not  the  gleam  of  the  water,  ‘  splendidior  vitro,’  nor  the 
Avet  mossy  rocks,  nor  the  tints  of  the  blue-grey  foliage,  nor  the 
light  oil  the  bough  and  bark,  that  his  emotions  rested  on. 
They  passed  through  these  to  some  semi-human  divinities — to 
nymphs  or  hamadryads :  and  the  emotions  due  to  the  beauty 
of  the  things  seen  Avere  A\astcd  on  the  doubtful  beauty  of  the 
jnierilc  things  imagined.  But  the  Greek  Religion  of  Nature 
in  returning  to  tlie  modern  Avurld  has  returned  purified,  and 
returned  Avith  an  even  greater,  though  perhaps,  more  sober 
gladness.  The  fountain  and  the  grove  moved  WordsAvorth 
even  more  than  they  moved  the  poets  of  the  *Vnthology.  The 
modern  Avorshipjier  sees  iicav  beauties  in  the  Avater,  because  he 
has  no  thought  of  any  Xaiad  Avho  inhabits  it ;  he  receives  a 
deeper  ‘  impulse  from  the  vernal  Avood’  than  he  ever  could  have 
done  Avlien  the  nymphs  and  the  satyrs  haunted  it. 

These,  then,  according  to  the  present  author,  are  the  three 
Natural  Religions  Avhich  belong  to  man  in  virtue  of  his  huma¬ 
nity,  and  of  his  human  kiunvledge.  They  are  altogether 
independent  of  the  supernatural ;  and  not  only  can  Science 
never  destroy  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  groAvs  itself,  it 
Avill  deepen,  enlarge,  and  (piicken  them. 

The  author,  hoAvever.  is  very  far  from  being  satisfied  Avith  a 
mere  statement  of  the  above  vieAvs.  !Many  people,  possibly 
most  religious  people,  Avill  at  first  regard  them,  he  thinks,  as 
of  no  practical  value.  They  Avill  tell  him  that,  if  he  likes, 
he  may  call  the  universe  God,  but  that  this  Avill  not  make  it 
God  in  any  real  sense  of  the  Avord ;  and  so,  similarly,  he  may 
talk  about  his  three  religions,  but  they  are  not  religions  that 
Avill  give  anyone  guidance  or  comfort,  nor  except  by  metaphor 
can  they  be  called  religions  at  all.  Anticipating  these  attacks, 
he  is  perpetually  pausing  to  meet  them.  We  avIU  consider 
noAv  hoAv  he  tloes  so. 

To  return  again,  then, to  the  fundamental  thesis  of  the  A  olumo, 
that  the  visible  universe,  as  a})proachable  by  piAsitlve  selenec.  is, 
though  it  be  the  manifestation  of  no  eonselons  or  personal  unity, 
none  the  less  a  very  living  God  for  us  the  author  conceives, 
and  we  think  not  Avlthont  reason,  that  his  average  religious 
reailers  may  retort  much  as  folloAvs  upon  him : — • 

•  We  know  very  Avcll  that  the  universe  is  glorious,  but  Avhen  you 
liave  sjiiil  that,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  We  Avant  to  make 
atheists  believe  in  tJod,  and  you  do  it,  not  by  changing  their  minds, 
but  by  ehanging  the  meaning  of  the  Avord  Clod.  It  is  not  a  verbal 
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controversy  tluit  reigns  between  atheists  and  Christians;  it  is  the  great 
controversy  of  the  age.  Two  o])posite  theories  of  the  universe  are  in 
conflict.  On  the  one  side  is  the  greatest  of  all  airirniations,  on  the 
other  the  most  fatal  of  all  negations.  Tiiere  never  yet  was  a  con¬ 
troversy  which  was  not  trivial  in  comparison  with  this.  It  is  cruel 
trilling  to  speak  of  compromise,  it  is  waste  of  time  to  draw  verbal 
distinctions.  Let  atheism  be  atheism,  and  (Jarl-Dcss  leep  her  raven 
gloss Away  with  the  plausible  definitions  Avhich  would  make  it  im- 
possible  lor  any  rational  being  ever  to  be  an  atheist !  ’  (P.  20.) 

Such  is  the  criticism  of  his  Theistic  theory  which  the  author 
anticii)ates,  and  the  passage  just  quoted  is  only  one  r)ut  of  the 
many  in  which  he  confronts  himself  with  the  imagined  objector. 
Let  us  see  how  he  defends  himself.  We  have  already  seen 
what  is  his  definition  of  Atheism.  We  have  now'  to  see  how 
he  defends  Ids  definition  of  Theism. 

In  the  first  jilace,  then,  he  says,  that  to  be  a  Theist  is  to 
believe  that  God  exists,  not  to  believe  that  He  is  of  such  and 
such  a  character.  Thus,  Calvin  was  a  Theist  just  as  clearly 
as  Canon  Farrar  is,  though  the  latter  believes  that  (jrod  will 
have  mercy  on  everybody,  and  the  former  believed  He  would 
have  mercy  on  exceedingly  few.  The  author,  however,  means 
a  great  deal  more  than  this.  Mot  only  is  a  belief  in  God  j>er  se 
independent  of  any  belief  as  to  his  moral  character,  but  it  is 
independent  also  of  any  beliefs  as  to  his  ‘  distinctness  from 
‘  Nature,’  or  even  as  to  ‘  his  personality.’  In  short,  a  belief 
in  God  /x-r  se  is  simply  a  belief  in  some  ‘regularity  in  the 
‘  universe  to  which  a  man  must  conform  under  penalties.’ 
That  is  to  say,  God  is  Nature  as  discerned  by  the  clearest 
vision ;  and  Nature  is  God  as  discerned  b\'  a  less  clear  vision. 
Thus  far,  how'cver,  he  has  not  answered  his  objector ;  he  has 
only  put  his  own  position  in  a  yet  more  objectionable  light. 
How  can  Nature,  regarded  merely  as  a  regularity,  take  the 
])laco  of  God  ?  The  author  answers  frankly,  that  if  by  God 
be  meant  the  Christian  God,  this  God  in  Nature  will  not  take 
his  j)laee  comj»IctcIy ;  but  though  it  takes  his  place  only  j)ar- 
tially,  it  will  nevertheless  do  .so  really.  That  is  to  say.  Nature 
w’lll  not  excite  all  the  emotions  that  wer<'  e.xcitcd  by  the 
Christian  God,  but  it  Avill  excite  a  large  numlx'r  of  emotions 
Avhich  Christians  have  always  maintained  coidil  be  excited  by 
nothing  except  God.  Therefore,  says  the  author,  even  for  the 
Christian,  Nature  must  be  God,  though  it  be  (Jod  under  one 
aspect  only.  Surely,  he  argues,  we  can  see  this  easily,  w'(‘  have 
here  no  occasion  Ibr  moral  or  ctuolional  (piibbling.  We  need 
look  merely  at  the  |>laincst  and  most  undoubted  facts.  Chris¬ 
tians  believe  God  to  be  infinite,  omnipresent,  omnipotent.  To 
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ap])ly  these  epithets  to  any  otliev  Being  would  he  hhisphcmy. 
The  man  of  science  ajiplies  exactly  the  same  epithets  to  Nature, 
and  so  (with  certain  limitations  which  do  not  affect  the  case)* 
does  the  Christian  also.  Nature  then,  as  regarded  by  the  man 
of  science,  possesses  attributes,  and  extorts  a  homage  which 
the  Christian  acknowledges  are  proper  to  God  alone.  The 
Christian  must  therefore  admit  that  Mature  is  truly  God.  The 
author  constantly  recurs  to  and  dwells  upon  this  argument, 
and  urges  the  validity  of  it  by  the  aid  of  many  further 
oxamph's.  The  Christian  declares  (iod  to  be  the  sole  author 
of  Ills  existence  ;  the  man  of  science  declares  the  same  thing  of 
Mature.  Of  God  only  does  the  Christian  say,  ‘  in  Him  we 
‘  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.'  With  intense  conviction 
the  man  of  science  says  this  of  Mature.  M  ature,  as  an  historical 
fact,  does  cause  such  men  to  worship. 

‘  Linno'us,’  writes  the  author,  ‘  tell  on  his  knees  when  he  satv  the 
gorse  in  blossom  ;  Goethe,  gazing  from  the  Brocken,  s;aid.  “  Lord, 
“  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  !  ”  Kant  felt  the  same 
awe  in  looking  at  the  starry  heaven,  as  in  considering  the  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  Wordsworth  is  inspired  rather  amongst  the  mountains  than 
amongst  human  beings;  in  solitude  Byron  felt  the  rapture  that 
“  purified  from  self.”  It  is  a  paradox  which  will  convince  few,  that 
“  the  heavens  declare  no  glory  but  that  of  Kepler  and  Newton.”  ’ 
<P.  84.) 

Here  then,  argues  the  author,  are  notorious  instances  of  men 
who  have  recognised  the  real  godhead  of  Nature.  Nor  is  this 
recognition,  he  proceeds,  necessarily  Pantheism.  It  may  be, 
and  it  also  may  not  be.  The  Pantheist  believes  in  au  imma¬ 
nent  cause  ;  the  ordinary  Theist  in  a  transcendent  one.  But 
these  ditfercnces  arc  secondary.  They  are  indeed  but  different 
theories  of  God,  based  upon  a  common  recognition  of  Him  :  just 
as  the  theory  that  man  has  a  separate  soul,  and  the  theory  that 
the  soul  is  but  the  living  unity  of  the  body,  are  alike  based  on 
the  common  recognition  of  man.  Supposing,  then,  what  really 
seems  to  be  the  case,  that  the  only  Theism  which  science  can 
recognise  is  Pantheism,  we  still  have  a  God  sacred  and  awful, 
an  object  of  contemplation,  of  wonder,  and  of  worship :  who  if 
we  go  up  to  heaven  is  there,  who  if  we  go  down  to  hell  is 
there  also;  who  gives  life. and  who  takes  life  away,  and  whose 
everlasting  arms  both  in  life  and  death  are  under  us.  Still  does 
the  Christian  doubt !  The  author  bids  him  turn  to  his  Bible. 
That  abounds,  he  tells  him,  in  the  ‘  language  of  Pantheism,' 

*  That  is  to  siy,  though  the  Christians  may  think  God  independent 
^  of  the  material  universe,  He  is  yet  co-extensive  with  it,  and  He  sustains 
the  whole  of  it;  and  He  is  the  only  Being  of  which  this  can  be  said,  j 
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ami  ‘  both  in  Judaism  and  Christianity  the  word  [God]  is  used 
‘  for  the  most  part  in  its  large  indeterminate  sense.’  (P.88.) 
For  some  purposes — for  those  especially  of  experimental 
science,  it  will  be  no  doubt  well  to  retain  the  word  Nature, 
but  that  is  not  because  Nature  is  not  really  God,  but  because 
the  name  God  ‘  is  too  sacred  to  be  introduced  unnecessarily; 

‘  too  sacred  in  short  to  be  worked  with.’ 

Such  are  the  main  j)oints  of  the  author’s  vindication  of  a 
natural  and  scientific  theism.  That,  by  itself,  however,  he 
frankly  admits  would  not,  for  the  world  at  large,  be  a  matter 
of  great  Importance;  and  in  the  middle  of  his  book,  (piite  dis¬ 
tinct  I'rom  the  chaj>tcrs,  he  inserts,  in  italics,  two  pages  of 
further  objections : — 

‘  Han  all  thin,'  liu  rcjtrcscnts  his  critic  as  sayin<r, — ‘  has  all  this  aiii/ 
practical  learini)  *  When  a  reliijiaii  such  as  Christianity  loses  its  holil, 
a/ler  having  possessed  the  minds  of  men  for  centuries,  as  a  matter  of 
course  a  sort  of  phantom  of  it  icill  haunt  the  earth  for  a  lime.  Its 
doctrines,  rejected  as  doctrines,  will  be  retained  fur  a  while  as  rhetoric 
and  imagery ;  even  the  feelings  which  grow  out  of  those  doctrines  will 
for  a  while  survive  them.  .1  Xiochristianity  must  inevitably  arise, 
which  will  console  for  a  short  interval  some  feeble  minds.  ...  To  such 
pious  dreamers  the  plain  Knglish  intellect  loves  to  apply  a  practical  test. 
...  It  scrutinises  their  conduct,  asl.s  whether  and  in  what  respect  they 
lead  a  dijferent  life  from  others  who  do  not  profess  to  be  religious  ? 
tiften,’  the  objector  is  supposed  to  add  fiirtlier — 'often  this  test  tcorks 
so  ejl'cclivelg  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  all  further  discussion.  The  Nea- 
Christian,  who  was  perhaps  prepared  for  argument,  if  he  is  not  pro¬ 
voked  by  argument,  graduidly  forgets  his  crotchet,  lie  docs  not  cease  to 
think  it  true ;  but  he  ceases  to  fnd  it  important.’ 

The  author  devotes  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  his  book 
to  answering  these  objections.  He  maintains  that  the  religion 
whose  nature  he  has  just  been  describing,  is  not  only  a  I’cal 
religion,  but  a  religion  with  the  strongest  jtractical  bearing ; 
and  he  sets  himself  t(»  prove  this,  not  by  a  scientific  forecast  of 
the  future,  but  by  an  analytic  study  of  the  present  and  the 
past.  This  natural  Theism,  he  says,  with  the  religion,  or 
rather  the  three  religions  which  appertain  to  it,  is  practically 
nothing  new.  He  has  said  thus  much  already  ;  but  he  must 
again  return  to  the  fact. 

First,  however,  he  pauses  to  ask  what  it  is  religion  must 
'y,  do,  to  vimlicate,  to  the  popular  mind,  the  practical  character 
tlemanded  of  it.  It  must  do,  he  says,  two  things.  It  must 
\  t  keep  the  individual  in  the  path  of  right  action ;  and  it  must 
'  •  \  haj)|)iness  only  in  rigTTt  emotion.  It  must 

V^.  redeem  him,  that  is,  first  from  the  selfish  life,  secondly  from 
\  the  sensual  life.  And  it  must  do  this  by  showing  him,  that 
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such  redemption  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  that  in  missing  it 
he  is  ‘  losing  his  own  soul,’  and  that  in  that  case  it  will  profit 
him  nothing,  even  should  he  gain  the  entire  world.  This  is 
what  most  men  demand  of  a  practical  religion  ;  and  this, 
says  the  author,  his  religion  will  do — this,  and  a  great  deal 
more  besides,  which  most  men  would  never  demand  of  any 
religion  at  all. 

lie  refers  us,  then,  to  the  present  and  the  i)ast — to  the 
])resent  first.  From  the  present,  he  selects  the  two  types  of 
men  who  arc  supposed  in  general  to  be  most  free  from,  or  most 
adverse  to,  the  control  of  the  only  religion  that  the  objectors 
regard  as  practical.  These  arc  the  man  of  science  and  the 
artist,  or  the  devotee  of  beauty.  That  both  these  men  have  a 
religion  of  some  sort  the  author  has  already  argued.  He  is 
now  going  to  point  out  to  us  how  this  religion  influences  them. 
The  man  of  science,  he  says,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  considers  that  we  have  not  yet  a  large  enough  inductive 
basis  to  enable  us  to  construct  any  coherent  moral  system. 
The  man  of  science  therefore  thinks  it  premature  to  fight  for 
or  against  any  of  the  moral  systems  that  at  present  e.xist  in 
the  world.  We  must  first  understand,  he  is  represented  as 
saying,  more  than  we  do  abt)ut  sociology : — 

‘  But  [on  the  other  hand],’  his  supposed  argument  proceeds,  ‘  the  laws 
of  the  universe  can  actually  be,  to  au  indetinite  e.xtent,  unveiled ;  the 
process  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  infinitely  more  labourers  arc  wanted  to 
gather  in  the  harvest.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  a  kind  of  sin  to  occupy 
oneself  with  any  other  task.  Wo  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  think, 
observe,  and  write.  And  thus,’  continues  the  author,  ‘  ho  enters  upon 
a  life  to  which  the  platitudes  current  about  virtue  have  no  application. 

.  .  .  His  ])ursuit  stiinds  to  him  in  the  ]>lace  of  friends,  so  that  he  has 
init  few  and  .slight  ties  to  society.  .  .  .  But  though  so  solitary,  such  a 
life  may  be  to  hitu,  if  not  satisfying,  yet  preferable  beyond  comparison, 
and  on  the  most  solid  grounds,  to  any  other  life  he  knows  of.  It  may 
be  full  of  au  occuj'ation  for  the  thought,  so  ine.xhaustively  interesting 
as  to  make  euitiii,  in  such  a  man’s  life,  an  extinct  and  almo.st  fabulous 
form  of  evil ;  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  full  of  the  sense  of  progress 
made  l)oth  by  the  individual  himself,  and  by  the  race  through  his 
labours.’  (1*.  122.) 

Ijot  US  now  turn  to  the  devotees  of  beauty.  What  moral  effect 
does  their  religion  have  upon  them  ?  The  critics  the  author  is 
meeting  will  say,  ‘Exceedingly  little;  ’  and  the  author  thinks 
that,  on  the  surface,  they  may  have  some  ground  for  their 
opinion.  For  of  the  devotees  of  beauty  there  is  one  class,  and 
that  the  class  at  the  present  moment  most  prominent,  who  not 
only  seem  to  be  indifterent  to  the  current  religious  ethics,  but 
actually  opposed  to  them.  They  regard  ‘  tlie  pruderies  of 
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‘  virtue  as  the  greatest  hindrance  ’  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  they  side  openly  with  ‘  the  ]\Iedicean  world  against 

*  Savonarola.’  (P.  121.)  ^ 

Now,  to  the  conventional  moralist,  it  is  no  doubt  quite  true 
that  the  so-called  religions  of  these  two  types  of  men  will  seem 
to  have  none  of  the  practical  effect  spoken  of.  The  man  of 
science  is  untouched  l)y  the  Christian  moral  precepts ;  the 
devotee  of  beauty  makes  a  point  of  disobeying  them.  How  are 
such  men  redeemed  by  their  religion  from  a  wholly  secular  life  ? 
And  how,  even  metaphorically,  can  we  speak  of  their  saving 
their  souls  ?  The  author  admits  that  these  questions  are  quite 
natural ;  but  he  has  his  answer  to  them.  Xeither  the  man  of 
science  nor  the  man  who  worships  heauty  has  the  same  concep¬ 
tion  of  duty,  the  same  conception  of  salvation,  that  is  possessed 
by  the  Christian  or  the  ordinary  theist :  but  they  have  concej)- 
tions  of  them  none  the  less ;  and  none  the  less  do  they  embody 
these  in  their  actions.  Thus  the  man  of  science  finds  his 
religion  teaching  him  the  duty  of  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  he 
patiently  follows  this  duty  every  day  of  his  life.  Indeed 
‘  he  often,’  says  the  author,  ‘  is  disposed  to  regard  himself  as 
‘  not  only  more  religious,  but  more  virtuous  than  the  moralist. 

‘  For  he  believes  that  his  love  of  truth  is  more  simple,  moi*e 
‘  unreserved,  more  entirely  self-sacrificing  than  that  of  the 

*  moralist,  whom  he  suspects  onesidedly  of  suppressing  or  dis- 
‘  guising  truth  for  fear  of  weakening  social  institutions,  or 
‘  offending  weak  brethren.’  Tlien,  again,  the  devotee  of  beauty, 
though  he  may  by  a  perversion  of  language  declare  himself  the 
enemy  of  morality,  is  not  so  really.  He  is  the  enemy  of  a 
certain  form  of  morality  no  doubt ;  but  that  is  not  because  he 
thinks  this  to  be  morality,  but  because  he  thinks  it  to  be  false 

^morality.  He  has  a  code  of  his  own,  which  he  thinks  truer 
than  that  he  cavils  at,  and  which  the  author  represents  him  as 
putting  in  the  following  words: — 

‘  Tlio  man  wliosc  lieart  never  goes  fortli  in  yearnings  or  in  blessings 
towards  beautiful  things,  before  wliom  all  forms  pass  and  leave  him  as 
cold  as  before,  who  simply  labels  tilings  and  prices  them  for  the 
market,  but  never  worships  or  loves ;  of  such  a  man  we  may  siiy  that 
he  has  no  soul ;  and  however  fortunate  he  may  be  esteemed  or  esteem 
himself,  he  remains  always  essentially  poor  and  miserable.’  (P.  126.) 

Such  are  the  words  jiut  into  the  mouth  of  the  man  who 
worships  Heauty,  merely  as  an  avowed  voluptuary  ;  and  yet 
even  on  him  his  religion  has  a  redeeming  influence,  lint  the 
Keligion  of  lieauty  has  other  votaries  as  well,  of  a  yet  higher 
order.  A  type  of  these  is  Wordsworth.  Wordsworth,  says 
the  author,  was  no  doubt  a  Christian  ;  but  his  lleligion  of 
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Beauty  stood  on  its  own  l)asis  ;  to  it  alone  was  due  the  main 
characteristics  of  his  life,  and  it  would  not  have  been  vitally 
altered  had  Christianity  never  existed.  We  shall  take  occa¬ 
sion  presently  to  dispute  this  singular  judgment.  The  author, 
however,  seems  quite  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  ])oints  to  Wordsworth  as  the  ‘  saint  ’  of  the  lieligion  of 
Beauty.  Here  was  a  man  who  deliberately  refused  to  serve 
either  the  Mammon  of  money  or  of  popularity.  He  had  his 
message,  his  pi’ophecy  to  deliver  to  the  world,  and  he  renounced 
the  world  in  order  to  deliver  it : — 

‘  lie  surrendered,’  says  the  author,  *  the  wealtli  that  is  earned  by 
labour,  trade,  speculation,  in  exchange  for  the  wealth  that  is  given 
away.  Others  might  purchase  and  hoard  and  set  up  fences,  calling  it 
property  to  exclude  others  from  enjoyment.  To  his  share  fell  what 
all  may  take  alike  .  .  .  the  goodly  universe  to  which  he  was  wedded 
in  love  and  holy  passion.’  (^P.  102.) 

And  again,  speaking  of  such  a  career  as  this,  ‘  This,’  says  the 
author,  ‘  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world.’  And  thus, 
he  coneludes,  after  all,  the  Religion  of  Xature  and  the  Religion 
of  Beauty  do  both  teach  their  votaries  the  same  old  truth,  that 
‘  man  has  a  soul,  which  if  he  lose,  it  will  be  small  profit  to  him 
‘  to  gain  the  whole  world.  .  .  .  Neither  school  yield  in  any 
‘  degree  to  the  moralist  in  the  emphasis  with  wdiich  they  brand 
‘  the  mere  worldling,  or  by  whatever  name  they  distinguish 
‘  the  man  who  is  devoted  to  nothing,  who  has  no  religion  and 
‘  no  soul,  Philistine  or  hireling  or  dilettante.’ 

If,  then,  the  objector  can  be  forced  to  see  the  practical  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Religions  of  Nature  and  of  Beauty,  much  more  easy  j 
will  it  be  to  convince  him  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Religion 
of  Humanity.  Indeed  this  is  a  point  which  hardly  requires  ^ 
argument.  The  author  seems  to  ]>resume  that  the  influence  of 
this  religion  is  a  fact  too  patent  to  require  his  insisting  on  it ; 
and  indeed,  when  we  consider  that  he  identifies  it  with  the 
moral  side  of  Christianity,  we  think  that  he  is  justified  in  his 
presumption. 

Here,  then,  arc  three  Natural  Religions,  not  only  existing 
in  sj)ite  of  science,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  sustained  and 
nourished  by  science,  and  actually  saving  souls  in  this  so-called 
atheistic  age.  Still,  says  the  author,  there  is  one  fact  which 
we  must  not  blink.  These  three  religions  not  only  difier,  but 
there  has  hitherto  been  a  certain  antagonism  between  them. 
He  is  not  alluding  to  the  present  only ;  he  alludes  to  the  past 
also;  for  these  three  Natural  Religions,  he  says,  have  always 
existed,  though  they  have  enshrined  themselves,  in  earlier 
agc.s,  in  forms  that  arc  now  archaic.  He  has  already  said  that 
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Christianity  is  in  reality  nothing  but  our  modern  lieligion  of 
Humanity,  with  a  eertain  amount  of  supernaturalism  added  to 
it;  the  Monotheism  of  the  Jews  was  essentially  our  modern 
lieligion  of  Nature ;  and  the  Greek  Polytheism  was  essentially 
our  modern  Keligion  of  lieauty.  Now  if  Ave  look  back,  he 
says,  over  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  shall  see  that 
‘  it  has  been  always  struggling  with  these  [two  latter]  religions, 

‘  and  that  the  only  peculiarity  of  our  own  age  is  the  contident 
‘  and  triumphant  manner  in  Avhich  the  two  enemies  advanee  to 
‘  the  attack  from  opposite  sides.’  ‘  Thus,’  the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds,  ‘  the  controversy  of  the  present  day  is  not  one  between 
‘  religion  and  irrcligion,  but  is  a  controversy  or  a  rivalry  of 
‘  religions  amongst  themselves.’  (P.128.)  - 

Now  all  these  three  religions,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  whatever 
their  diflerences,  arc  united  in  this — that  they  have  one 
common  enemy ;  and  that  enemy  is  irrcligion.  And  what  is 
irrcligion?  It  is  not  any  rival  conviction,  but  it  is  the  utter 
Avant  of  any  conviction  at  all.  It  is  ‘  life  Avithout  Avorship ; 

‘  and  the  World  is  the  collective  character  of  those  Avho  do  not 
‘  Avorship.’  The  modern  name  for  the  World,  he  says,  is 
‘  Conventioualis!!!.’  This  it  is  that  Christ  especially  Avarred 
against.  Even  in  the  greatest  of  sinners  he  could  find  the 
one  thing  needful,  if  only  they  *  loved  much ;  ’  if  they  had 
‘  enthusiasm  ’  or  ‘  freshness  of  feeling.’  Such  persons  Avere 
already  more  than  half  oii  his  side.  His  only  true  enemies 
AAcre  those  avIio  had  no  enthusiasm;  they  Avere  the  Avorld. 
And  precisely  the  same  spirit,  he  tells  us,  animates  the  three 
Natural  Kcligions  iioav.  The  World  is  their  common  enemy, 
and  against  that  they  ought  to  be  united.  They  ought  to 
be  :  but  are  they?  The  author  says.  Not  yet;  but  they  may 
be.  And  in  such  a  union,  it  ai)pears,  lies  his  chief  hope  for 
the  future.  The  three  lieligions  are  to  be  rivals  no  longer. 
Each  is  to  change  somewhat,  and  be  modified  by  the  others, 
until  practically  they  become  triune;  and  they  Avill  thus  to¬ 
gether  form  a  lieligion  greater  than,  at  any  former  time,  they 
have  any  of  them  been  singly.  We  Avill  proceed  to  describe 
this  consummation  in  detail. 

If  three  ])arties,  Avho  at  present  differ,  are  to  agree,  some- 
Avhcrc  or  other  there  must  lx;  concessions  made.  Of  the  three 
])arties  avc  arc  here  conccrnctl  Avith,  Avliich  is  to  be  the  chief 
concedcr?  This  Icails  us  to  a  new  aspect  of  the  author’s 
0])inions,  and  one  of  great  significance.  The  lieligion,  it 
seems,  that  is  to  concede  most,  is  the  lieligion  of  Humanity, 
in  its  existing  Christian  form.  Wc  do  not  mean  merely  that 
it  is  to  renounce  its  suj  crnatural  element:  avc  suppose  that 
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already.  AVe  mean  further  that  it  is  to  modify  its  "eneral 
moral  tone.  The  author  observes  that  certain  critics  have 
compared  the  Christian  spirit  to  the  si)irit  of  old  age,  because 
both  are  tinged  with  melancholy.  This  view,  however,  he 
holds  to  be  wholly  wrong. 

‘  Tlie  Christian  melancholy,’  he  says,  ‘ .  has  resembled  the  sickli¬ 
ness  of  early  youth,  rather  than  the  decay  of  age.  .  .  .  All  the  faults 
that  have  ever  been  reasonably  charged  against  the  practical  working 
of  Christianity  .  .  .  are  the  faults  which  in  the  individual  we  recog¬ 
nise  as  the  faults  of  youth — a  melancholy  view  of  life,  in  morals  a  dis¬ 
position  to  think  rather  of  purity  than  of  justice,  but  principally  an 
intolerance  of  all  limitations  either  in  hope  or  belief.’  (P.  I.').*].) 

Xow  Avhat  Christianity  has  to  do,  what  it  will  do — in  fact, 
what  it  is  now  in  the  jtrocess  of  doing,  is  to  ])ass  from  this 
youthful  stage  into  the  healthier  stage  of  manhood.  The  man 
differs  from  the  youth,  in  having  discovered  that  things  have 
their  limitations — that  beliefs  are  not  final,  and  that  many 
ideals  are  unattainable.  Tliis  discovery,  however,  is  not  a 
mere  nejiation.  It  constitutes,  the  author  tells  us,  a  new  form 
of  religion.  Having  recognised  how  much  is  beyond  his  reach, 
the  man  realises  the  more  keenly  what  is  within  it ;  and  thus 
not  only  does  he  use  his  strength  with  more  vigour,  but  his 
strength  itself  becomes  greater,  because  he  has  ceased  to 
unnerve  himself  by  vague  longings  for  the  nnattainable.  In 
the  place  of  morbid  melancholy  arises  a  healthy  gladness.  It 
is  the  buoyancy,  the  clear  vision  of  childhood  coming  back  to 
him,  and  asserting  itself  with  the  strength  of  maturity.  Such 
a  development  now  awaits  Christianity,  or  has,  perhaps,  begun 
already  in  it.  Xow  how  will  this  development  .afiect  it,  with 
regard  to  the  two  rival  religions?  The  answer  is  easy.  It 
will  enable  it  to  accept  frankly  the  pagan  delight  in  the 
sensuous  beauty  of  life ;  it  will  enable  it  to  recognise  Art  as 
one  side  of  religion  ;  it  will  teach  it  that,  when  rightly  trained 
and  chastened,  the  joy  that  comes  to  us  from  colour,  and  light, 
.and  form,  and  melodious  sound,  has  nothing  common  or  unclean 
in  it ;  and  that  religion  becomes  great  in  proportion  as  it  per- 
v.ades  humanity,  not  in  proportion  as  it  shrivels  up  into  monasti- 
cism.  In  a  similar  way  it  w’ill  reconcile  it  with  the  great 
Iteligion  of  Xature.  Christianity  having  recc^gnised  that  no 
dogmas  are  final,  will  listen  with  reverence  to  the  voice  of  God 
in  Science,  bidding  it  put  aside  its  old  supernatural  theology, 
and  take  instead  a  theology  wider  still.  Christianity  will 
recognise  itself  as  the  Religion  of  Humanity  ;  it  will  recognise 
Humanity  as  an  integral  part  of  Xature,  and  Xature  as  God — 
its  own  God  for  ever  and  ever.  And  thus  these  three  religious 
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will  coalesce  and  form  one.  The  Keligion  of  Nature  will  be  the 
religion  at  once  of  worship  and  of  knowledge,  of  self-reverence 
and  of  docility.  The  Keligion  of  Beauty  will  be  the  religion 
of  exalted  happiness.  The  Keligion  of  Humanity  will  be  the 
religion  of  love  and  of  progress,  guided  and  fulfilled  by  the 
two  former,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  them  their  chiefest 
and  deepest  meaning. 

In  this  way,  the  author  thinks,  religion  in  the  future  will 
take  into  itself  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  modern  civilisa¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  reflection  leads  him  to  the  final  points  of  his 
argument.  Thus  far  he  has  looked  on  Natural  Keligion  as  an 
influence  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  He  now  proceeds  to 
show  us  that  it  will  have  an  influence  far  wider  than  that. 
Not  only  will  it  take  into  itself,  for  the  benefit  of  each  separate 
soul,  the  results  of  eivilisation,  but  civilisation  itself  will  become 
the  same  thing  as  religion.  All  the  pi’ogressive  nations  of  the 
world,  in  virtue  of  their  knowledge  and  their  culture,  will  form, 
through  sympathy,  one  spiritual  community— ^universal  visible 
Churcli,  with  a  local  habiUition.  The  peoples  of  Burope,  and, 
we  presume,  those  of  America  and  the  Colonies  also,  will 
become  that  very  thing  Avhlch  St.  John  meant  by  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  which  St.  Augustine  meant  by  the  C'ity  of 
God.  Should  such  language  seem  unmeaning  or  fantastic,  the 
author  refers  us  to  the  Bible. 

‘  Let  ns  consider,’  he  writes.  ‘  Tlie  BHde  contains  the  history  of  a 
tri])e  tliat  grew  into  a  nation,  of  its  conquest  of  a  particular  country,  of 
the  institutions  which  it  crcatecl  for  itself,  and  of  its  fortunes  through 
several  centuries.  Througli  all  these  centuries  we  hear  little  of  heaven 
and  liell.  .  .  .  The  rewards  and  punishments  contemplated  are  all 
f)urely  temporal.  ...  In  the  latter  jiarts  of  the  l)ook  the  notion  of  a 
future  state  first  begins  to  appear.  .  .  .  Then  in  the  New  Testament 
it  prevails  and  becomes  j)art  of  the  teaching  of  the  book.  But  to  the 
end  of  the  Bible  there  are  to  be  found  no  such  heaven  and  hell  as  are 
put  before  us  in  Dante ;  the  writers  do  not  fix  their  attention  as  he  does 
upon  a  future  state.  A  few  mysteriouti  aflirmations  abotit  it  suffice  for 
them.  .  .  .  This  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  because  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  Biblical  writers  both  in  tlie  New  and  Old  TesUiments,  that  they 
occuj)y  themselves  especially  with  the  future.  The  future  is  their 
study,  but  not — this  is  almost  as  true  of  the  New  Testament  as  the 
Old — not  the  future  after  death.  It  is  a  kind  of  political  future  that 
absorbs  them,  the  fall  of  kingdoms  and  of  tyrants,  of  Babylon,  Epi- 
jihancs,  .Vero.  ami  the  lioman  Empire,  the  futun;  of  .Jerusiilem,  the 
expected  return  of  (dirist  to  reign  upon  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  a 
future  life  [in  the  current  sense  of  the  phrase]  is  one  that  wo  ourselves 
read  iriU>  the  Bible;  the  idea  which  we  find  there,  perva<ling  it  from 
first  to  last,  is  one  which  belongs  altogether  to  jiractical  life,  and  which 
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must  seem  just  as  imjiortant  to  tlio  sceptic  as  to  the  most  believing 
supernaturalist.’  (P.  173.) 

Such  is  the  spirit,  says  the  author,  that  we  discover  in  the 
religion  of  the  Bible ;  and  precisely  the  same  spirit  docs  or 
will  animate  the  religion  of  the  modern  world :  indeed,  little 
as  the  Christian  Church  has  recognised  the  fact,  the  same  spirit 
has  really  animated  it.  Its  own  greatest  triumphs  have  been  f 

practical  triumphs  here.  The  first  of  these  uas  the  conquest  ' 

to  itself  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire.  That  Empire,  says  the 
author,  ‘  became  in  its  turn,  by  the  acceptance  of  Christianitv, 

‘  what  ancient  Israel  and  ancient  Athens  had  been — a  city  of  « 

‘  God.’  The  great  event  of  the  future  is  to  be  of  a  similar  ' 

kind  to  this.  A  new  empire,  wider  than  the  Roman,  is  to  ‘ 

accept  a  new  religion  wider  than  Christianity.  That  religion  1 

is  to  be  the  triune  Religion  of  Xature,  and  that  empire  is  to  be  1 

the  ‘  Universal  State  ’  of  the  civilised  modeim  world.  In  this  ’ 

way,  thinks  the  author,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  we  have  anv 
hope  for  the  future.  lji_this  way  only  can  there  be  sr  lyatlon  / 
for  the  individual  soul  and  stability  for  the  State  as  against  I 
the  forces  of  barbaric  revolution ;  and  in  this  way  the  author  I 
Thinks  both  these  things  will  be  gained.  The  new  religion, 
whose  nature  he  has  been  explaining  to  us,  will  more  and 
more,  he  thinks,  take  visible  form.  !Men  will  have  to  recog¬ 
nise  what  we  have  seen  him  urging,  that  ‘  the  (riuirch  is  \ 

‘  [essentially]  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Spiritual  City  of  \ 

‘  Western  Civilisation,’  that  it  is  still  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
still  a  missionary  and  a  militant  body,  and  that  a  great  ex¬ 
ternal  mission  lies  before  it — the  bringing  into  itself  the 
oriental  and  semi-civilised  world. 

‘  Tlie  children  of  modern  civilis.ation,’  lie  says,  ‘  are  called  to  follow 
in  tlie  footsteps  of  Paul,  of  Gregory,  of  Bonitace,  of  Xavier,  Eliot,  and 
Livingstone :  but  they  must  carry  not  merely  Christianity  in  its 
narrow  clerical  sense,  but  their  whole  mass  of  spiritual  treasures  to 
those  who  want  them  .  .  .  the  true  view  of  the  universe,  the  true 
astronomy,  thcr  true  chemistry,  the  true  physiology,  to  nations  still 
lapped  in  mythological  dreams  .  .  .  progress  and  free-will  to  liimlist 
nations  .  .  .  the  doctrine  of  a  rational  liberty  into  the  heart  of  Orientirl 
despotisms.  In  doing  all  this  .  .  .  we  shall  admit  the  outlying  world 
into  the  gre.at  civilised  community,  into  the  modern  City  of  God.’ 

Finally,  the  author  says  that  for  such  a  work  as  this  there  is 
needcnl  an  organisation,  and  the  existing  Christian  ChurcTiTitis 
sucli  an  7ir{TanTsatTon  ready.  Now  why,  he  asks,  should  not 
this  Church,  or  at  least  the  Protestant  part  of  it,  recognising 
frankly  the  views  that  have  been  above  stated,  recognising 
that  a  Church  is  not  based  on  ‘  exclusive  dogmas,’  but  on  the 
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rcHgious  s]»irlt,  and  tliat  the  I’oligious  spirit  of  this  scientific 
age  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  true  religious  spirit  at  all 
times — why  should  not  the  Protestantism  of  ‘England  and 
‘  America  ’  ‘  take  a  shape  adapted  to  the  age,’  and,  with 
all  its  organisation,  its  prestige,  its  traditional  hold  on  the 
people,  become  gradually,  without  any  sharp  rupture  •with  the 
past,  at  one  with  this  Natural  lieligion — this  religion  of  the 
present  and  the  future  ? 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  main  argument  of  the 
volume.  It  remains  to  consider  it  under  two  aspects — its 
historical  signific.ance  and  its  absolute  value. 

'We  shall  gain  our  best  insight  into  its  historical  significance 
by  once  more  referring  to  ‘  Ecce  Homo.’  At  the  close  of  that 
volume  the  author  told  us  that  iu  the  limits  of  one  essay  he 
could  but  half  cover  his  subject,  and  he  promised  that  by- 
and-by — though  probably  not  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years — another  volume  should  be  given  to  us,  in  which  his 
studies  on  religion  would  be  continued.  He  at  the  same  time 
indicated  the  points  which  this  volume  would  deal  with,  and 
these  points  were  as  follows First,  ‘  the  new  views’  Christ 
gave  men  ‘  of  the  Power  by  which  the  world  is  goveimed;’ 
secondly,  Christ’s  ‘  own  triumph  over  death ;  ’  and  thirdly, 
‘Christ’s  revelation  of  eternity.’  Half  of  his  promise  the 
author  has  now  redeemed.  Seventeen  years  have  ])assed,  and 
that  second  volume  has  been  given  us  ;  but  the  other  half  of 
his  promise,  Avhich  related  to  the  contents  of  the  volume — 
how  has  he  kept  that  ?  Even  that  he  has  kept  to  the  letter, 
for  on  every  one  of  the  promised  topics  he  dwells  and  dwells 
again ;  but  he  dwells  on  them  assuredly  in  a  spirit  which  he 
then  never  contcmjdatcd.  He  said  he  would  dwell  on  Christ’s 
new  views  of  the  Father ;  he  does  so,  but  only  to  tell  us  that 
no  such  Father  exists.  He  said  he  would  dwell  on  Christ’s 
oAvn  triumjdi  over  death  ;  he  docs  so,  hut  only  to  tell  us  that 
C'hrist’s  resurrection  is  a  fahlc.  He  said  he  would  dwell  on 
Christ’s  revelation  of  eternity  ;  he  does  so,  but  only  to  tell  us 
that  we  are  the  perishing  children  of  time. 

AVc  paused  in  the  earlier  jtart  of  this  review  to  show  how 
distinctly,  when  he  wrote  ‘  Ec<“e  Homo,’  the  author  reposed 
his  faith  on  a  supernatural  basis.  AVe  must  here  i)ause  like¬ 
wise  to  justify  what  we  have  just  now  said,  and  to  show  how 
that  basis  bas  been  actually  now  discarded  by  him.  In  the 
present  case  this  is  the  more  necessary,  because  there  are  many 
passages  in  his  later  volume  which  might  seem  to  make  this 
doubtful.  Ho  says,  for  instance,  in  his  preface  that  ‘the 
‘  reader  is  cautioned  not  to  enter  on  this  book  with  the  expecta- 
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tion  of  finding  in  it  anything  calculated  to  promote  either 
‘  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy.’  And  he  several  times,  in  referring 
to  superiiaturalisin,  makes  use  of  such  phrases  as  ‘  suppose  it 
‘  should  finally  be  rejected.’  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that 
if  the  present  volume  has  any  serious  meaning  at  all,  the  author 
morally  admits  no  ‘  suppose’’  in  the  matter.  The  entire  raison 
(THre  of  his  arguments  is  that  supernaturalism  is,  as  a  fact, 
being  discarded  by  the  world  at  large,  and  that  not  through 
any  dimness  of  vision,  or  any  moral  obliquity ;  but  owing  to 
the  irresistible  teaching  of  modern  science,  ‘  under  whose 
‘  blessed  light,’  as  he  expressly  says,  ‘  we  live ;  ’  and  whose 
voice,  it  is  implied  in  every  single  chapter,  is  for  himself  the 
unerring  voice  of  truth.  But  we  need  not  content  ourselves 
with  this  indirect  evidence.  We  have  explicit  statements 
to  the  same  effect,  which  are  all  the  more  forcible  because 
they  are  not  specially  dwelt  upon,  but  are  perpetually 
referred  to  and  repeated  as  though  they  were  matters  of 
course.  Thus,  writing  in  one  place  with  a  most  delicate 
sympathy  of  the  sorrow  and  dejection  caused  by  the  first 
beginnings  of  doubt,  he  instinctively  speaks  of  doubt  as  the 
first  message  of  science,  and  he  instinctively  identifies  science 
itself  with  truth.  ‘  Truth,’  he  says,  ‘  in  the  long  run  cannot  be  I 
‘  resisted,  and  so,  after  whatever  defence,  the  fortress  is  car- 
‘  ried,  and  the  phantom  garrison  of  superstition  is  driven  out.’ 
Whilst,  to  make  his  meaning  more  unambiguous  still,  he  ' 
repeats  this  same  statement,  in  a  yet  more  trenchant  form. 

‘  To  complain,’  he  says,  ‘  of  the  march  of  the  scientific  spirit. 

*■  seems  as  idle  as  to  complain  of  the  law  of  gravitation  itself.’ 

(P.  49.) 

We  might  midtlply  exam[)les  of  this  kind  of  language,  but 
for  our  present  purpose  tliese  two  will  suffice.  The  j>rivate 
convictions,  or  the  private  vacillations  of  the  author,  do  not 
affect  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  the  main  argument  of  his 
book.  Whatever  he  may  think  about  the  suj)ernatural  him¬ 
self,  for  argument’s  sake  he  assunu's  it  to  be  non-existent ;  and 
we  have  only  emphasised  the  fact  that  he  believes,  as  well  as 
assumes  it  to  be  so,  to  show  the  singular  change  that  itj  less 
than  twenty  years  ‘  the  march,’  as  he  calls  it,  ‘  of  the  scientific 
•  spirit’  has  produced  on  his  spiritual  life.  We  have  already 
said,  further,  why  we  dwell  at  all  on  what  seems  to  be  a 
personal  (jncstion.  It  is  because  we  believe  the  author  to  be  a 
type,  as  well  .as  an  individual,  and  because  we  believe  that 
the  views  put  forth  in  the  ])rcsent  volume  are  representative 
now,  as  were  those  put  forth  in  *  I’.cee  Homo  ’  formerly.  Thev 
both  rejwesent,  at  least  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the 
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general  views  of  that  new  religious  world,  which  has  formed,, 
or  has  tried  to  form  itself,  having  left  the  old  behind. 

I  ‘  Ecce  Homo  ’  represented  it  in  its  sanguine  youth ;  ‘  Natural 
I  ‘  Religion  ’  represents  it  in  the  death-throes  that  are  already 
I  overtaking  it. 

These  last  words  are  a  sufficiently  plain  indication  of  our 
own  judgment  on  the  arguments  we  have  been  just  considering. 
Regarded  with  reference  to  their  truth  or  untruth,  and  their 
]»ractical  use  or  uselessness,  we  conceive  that  they  are  based, 
all  of  them,  on  a  profound  falsehood ;  and  that  instead  of  giving 
new  life  to  the  cause  in  whose  behalf  they  are  urged,  they  show 
more  decisively  than  any  book  we  are  acquainted  with,  how 
forlorn  and  how  hopeless  tliat  cause  has  come  to  be.  This 
judgment  we  shall  now'  proceed  to  justify. 

First,  then,  we  must  observe  that  our  views  about  the 
volume  before  us  are  a  tribute  to  its  ability,  though  they  are 
not  a  tribute  to  its  truth.  We  consider  its  falsehoods  to  be 
both  important  and  representative  ;  but  they  arc  only  important 
because  a  keen  intellect  has  been  guilty  of  them  ;  and  they  are 
only  representative  of  the  present  state  of  a  cause,  because 
'  they  are  representative  of  the  best  that  that  cause  can  do.  For 
wide  and  vigorous  sym{)athy,  for  delicate  moral  criticism, 
for  a  j)ower  of  con.structive  imagination,  and  for  ingenious 
reasoning,  we  consider  this  volume  to  be  very  remarkable  indeed. 

^  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  first  work  that  has  summed  up, 
with  anything  like  comjdeteness,  the  views  or  feelings  that,  in 
the  extra-f>rtliodox  world,  are  now  su|)))OHcd  to  constitute 
religion  and  theology.  It  is  the  first  work,  too — and  this  is  of 
far  more  moment — that  has  given  a  formal  unity  to  those 
various  elements,  and  has  presented  what  aspires  to  be  the 
creed  and  the  Church  of  the  future,  as  anything  at  all  approach¬ 
ing  to  a  moral  and  a  higical  w  hole.  This  the  i)resent  author 
has  done,  we  think,  successfully;  nor  an?  we  by  any  means 
blind  to  a  certain  grandeur  in  the  result.  We  are,  on  the 
contrary,  quite  prej»ared  to  admit  that  the  natural  religion, 
which  is  here  offered  to  <»ur  consideration,  not  only  in  nniny 
ways  commends  itself  t(j  the  mind  as  plausible,  but  inqu'esses 
the  imagination  with  a  sense?  of  its  moral  sublimity.  indc(‘d,  to 
a  certain  extent,  it  rc'emhies  the  pahu?i-  built  l)y  Miilciber — 

‘  ttiil  <>i'  tilt?  t-arlli,  wlio.se  liilirie  huge 
It'. He  lik<?  :tii  t?xh:ilali<iii,  wit.li  t.ht?  houiuI 
Of  tlulet?t  iiipli'Uiies  ami  vitiecH  s\v<?«.t, 

Jiiiill  lik<?  a  ti?iii|)l<?.’ 

'fhe  magnifici  tic<  td  the  tenqile  we  frankly  ami  fully  n?ct»gnisc. 
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What  we  propose  to  show  is  that  it  is  wholly  without  founda¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  this  is  the  only,  or  at  least  the  principal  point 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  religion  whose  place  it  is  designetl 
to  take. 

The  author  so  often  identifies  supernatural  religion  with 
orthodox  Christianity,  that  as  we  are  alx)ut  to  speak  from 
the  stand-point  of  supernaturalism,  it  will  be  well  to  state 
briefly  the  exact  ground  we  shall  occupy.  The  author’s 
arguments,  though  his  language  sometimes  conceals  the  fact, 
are,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  not  directed  against  orthodox 
Christianity  in  particular,  still  less  against  any  particular  form 
of  it ;  but  rather  against  those  two  doctrines,  which  are 
common,  at  least  in  the  Western  world,  to  supernatural  ^ 
religions  of  every  kind — the  doctrines  of  a  personal  God,  < 
independent  of  the  material  universe,  and  a  human  soul 
that  will  survive  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  When  we 
speak,  therefore,  in  the  following  remarks,  of  orthotloxy,  of 
Christianity,  or  of  supernatural  religion,  we  shall  limit  our 
meaning  to  these  two  doctrines,  and  we  shall  treat  them  as  the 
only  points  of  difference  between  the  author  and  ourselves. 
If  these  once  be  assented  to,  the  position  of  supematuralism  is 
gained :  and  further  doctrines  as  to  revelation  and  miracles 
have  no  longer  any  u  priori  impossibility. 

Using,  then,  the  word  supernatural  in  the  sense  we  have 
just  assigned  to  it,  we  assert  that  all  religion  is  su{>ernatural 
that  really  deserves  to  be  called  religion.  We  will  now  ex¬ 
amine  the  arguments  that  are  before  us  to  the  contrary,  touch¬ 
ing  firstly  on  those  that  relate  to  Goii,  and  secondly  on  those 
that  relate  to  man. 

The  author  contends,  as  we  have  seen,  that  if  we  subtract 
from  (Jod  his  personality  aud  his  iudependeuce  of  Nature,  and 
conceive  of  Him  simply  as  the  unity  of  the  material  universe, 
the  unity  thus  conceived  does  not  cease  to  be  God.  This  unity 
is  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  all-embracing,  all-sustaining,  and 
so  forth.  In  a  word,  for  the  scientific  mind,  it  demonstrably 
possesses  attributes  which  the  orthodox  declare  can  belong  to 
none  other  but  God.  Therefore  the  unity  of  the  universe  is 
God.  Now,  as  put  by  the  author,  this  argument  seems  plausi¬ 
ble  ;  his  evident  earnestness  lends  it  a  kind  of  weight :  but 
when  we  look  at  it  on  its  own  merits,  we  shall  see  it  to  bo 
as  shallow  a  !iO|>hism  as  ever  imposed  on  anylKuly.  We  can 
easily  test  its  value  by  applying  it  to  a  parallel  ipiestion.  Let 
us  consider  a  ce>rpse  aiul  let  us  consider  a  living  man  :  anil 
we  sliall  find  that  a  large  part  of  our  description  of  the  one 
will  coincide  exactly  with  a  large  part  of  our  description  of  the 
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otlier.  Parts  of  both  will  apply  to  the  human  body,  and  they 
will  apply  to  nothing  else.  Now,  when  the  author  speaks  of 
man  in  general,  and  argues  that  naturally  he  is  a  religious 
animal,  his  arguments  evidently  refer  to  the  living  man  only, 
and  become  simple  raving  if  referred  to  the  dead  body.  If, 
how’ever,  his  contention  be  sound,  that  Nature  is  really  God, 
we  can  prove  with  equal  facility  that  corpses  are  really  men. 
If  w’c  can  pi'ove  that  a  universe  without  Personality  can  be 
w'orshij)ped,  we  can  prove  that  a  man  without  personality  can 
worship  it. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  author's  formal  argument.  Taken 
by  itself  it  proves  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing  ;  but  there  are 
certain  facts  by  which  he  points  his  application  of  it,  which 
are  far  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  logic  they  are 
designed  to  illustrate.  We  refer  to  those  feelings  of  awe  at 
the  contemplation  of  the  universe,  of  benevolence  at  the  con¬ 
templation  of  humanity,  and  of  delight  at  the  contemj)lation 
of  beauty,  which  certainly  survive,  and  which  seem  also  to 

[be  independent  of,  any  intellectual  assent  to  the  doctrines  of 
supernaturalism.  Now  we  are  willing  to  admit,  quite  as  fully 
as  the  author  does,  that  all  this  profound  emotion  is  a  part  of 
our  human  nature;  and  that  many  who  deny  the  special 
doctrines  in  question,  may  be  far  more  alive  to  it  than  many 
others  who  profess  them.  Giving  this  fact,  however,  all  pos¬ 
sible  im])ortance,  we  maintain  that  by  itself  it  neither  leads 
to  or  constitutes  anything  worth  calling  either  a  theism,  or 
a  theology,  or  a  religion.  To  the  Christian  or  the  super¬ 
naturalist,  it  presents  itself  as  follows.  Man  is  created  by 
God  in  God’s  own  image.  He  partakes  of  God’s  nature  in 
two  points  especially — in  his  personality  and  in  his  discern¬ 
ment  of  good  and  evil.  He  has  been  endowed  further  with 
‘certain  faculties  by  which  to  apprehend  and  respond  to  the  love 
and  the  existence  of  his  Creator.  These  are  facts  of  human 
nature,  just  as  the  circulation  of  the  hlood  is;  and  they  arc  wholly 
indejiendent  of  our  own  conscious  recognition  of  them.  We  do 
not  destroy  the  soul  because  we  deny  the  existence  of  it ;  nor 
do  we  cease  to  carry  the  faculty  of  faith  within  us  because  w’C 
fail  to  understand,  or  refuse  to  endorse,  its  teachings.  Thus 
the  whole  world,  eonceivahly,  might  deny  God,  and  it  would  still 
be  troubled  with  the  sense  of  His  presence  and  the  desire  for 
Him.  Faith  would  still  speak,  hut  it  would  speak  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  The  traditional  rendering  of  what  it  said 
would  have  been  discarded,  and  all  the  alternative  renderings 
that  would  be  attempted  would  be  tried  by  the  reas«)n,  and  in 
time  found  out  to  be  nonsense.  Here  we  may  see  the  kind  of 
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judfjment  that  the  supernaturalist  will  pass  on  the  Natural 
Religion  described  in  the  present  volume.  He  will  not  deny 
that  it  is  a  fact,  but  he  will  say  that  it  is  a  fact  misnamed. 
It  is  not  religion,  but  it  is  the  embryo  of  religion.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  religion  that  the  caterpillar  bears  to  the 
butterfly,  or  the  inarticulate  cry  of  the  baby  to  the  speech  of 
the  grown  man.  By  being  shut  out  from  the  only  true 
expression  of  itself,  it  can  only  express  and  explain  itself  by 
a  series  of  fatuities.  It  is  not  destroyed,  but  for  the  time  it 
is  rendered  useless. 

Let  us  speak  more  in  detail.  Man,  says  the  author,  though 
he  believe  in  no  supernatural  God,  is  conscious  of  awe  and  of 
admiration  as  he  contemplates  the  natural  universe.  We  grant 
that ;  but,  before  he  proceeds  further,  let  the  author  analyse 
these  emotions  he  speaks  about.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he 
attempts  to  prove  that  any  such  analysis  is  wholly  beside  the 
point.  Our  love  for  a  friend,  he  says,  does  not  depend  on  our 
theory  as  to  whether  or  no  he  has  an  immortal  soul ;  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  Avay  our  religious  admiration  of  the  universe 
does  not  depend  on  our  theory  as  to  whether  or  no  it  is  the 
work  of  a  jiersonal  God.  We  are  obliged  to  the  author  for 
offering  us  this  analogy :  let  us  only  render  it  accurate,  and 
his  own  position  is  exposed  by  it.  Our  feelings,  he  says,  with 
regard  to  a  man  do  not  depend  on  our  believing  he  has  an 
immortal  soul.  Now  let  us  grant  that  to  be  true,  though  in 
many  cases  it  certainly  is  not ;  but  there  is  one  belief  Avith 
regard  to  him  Avhich  our  feelings  certainly  do  depend  upon, 
and  that  is  the  belief  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  personality. 
Supposing  we  were  to  discover  that  a  figure  Ave  had  long  lived 
Avith  Avas  really  nothing  more  than  a  cunningly-devised  auto¬ 
maton — that  it  heard,  and  saAV,  and  felt  nothing — that  it  had 
no  intellect,  no  conscience,  and  no  affections ;  it  is  evident  that 
our  feelings  Avith  regard  to  it  Avould  be  altogether  revolution¬ 
ised.  And  with  regard  to  the  universe  the  case  is  just  the  same. 
The  author  tells  us  that,  no  matter  Avhat  may  be  our  theories 
about  it,  the  universe  is  a  ‘  PoAver  infinite  and  etenial,  Avith 
‘  which  our  OAvn  being  is  inseparably  connected,  in  the  knoA\' 

‘  ledge  of  AA’hose  Avays  alone  is  safety  and  Avell-being,  and  in  the 
‘  contemplation  of  which  Ave  find  a  beatific  vision.’  And  he 
thinks  in  saying  this  that  he  proves  the  universe,  per  se,  to  be 
God.  This  is  the  kind  of  language  that  Ave  ask  him  to 
analyse.  An  analysis  of  it  Avill  prove  a  someAvhat  disenchant¬ 
ing  process.  In  the  first  place,  to  say  that  Ave  are  inseparably 
connected  Avith  the  universe  is,  except  on  supernatural  grounds, 
an  untruth  or  a  truism.  By  ‘  toe  ’  the  author  means  our  living 
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and  thinking  selves;  but‘w(r’in  this  sense  are  not  inseparably 
connected  with  anything,  since,  according  to  what  he  calls  his 
Natural  Theology,’  in  a  very  short  time  we  shall  be  no 
longer  in  existence.  And  even  while  we  are  connected  with 
the  universe,  what  kind  of  connexion  is  it  ?  A  double  kind, 
says  the  author.  It  is  a  connexion  of  ‘  physical  dependence 
*  and  of  spiritual  communion.’  Now  as  to  physical  dependence, 
it  is  no  doubt  a  fine  way  of  expressing  it  to  say  that  in  the 
knowledge  of  Nature’s  ways  lies  our  only  safety  and  well¬ 
being  ;  but  put  in  accurate  language,  what  does  it  really 
mean  ?  For  the  magnificent  Nature's  wags  we  shall  have  to 
write  a  very  few  of  its  toays.  Of  Nature’s  ways  as  a  whole 
the  wisest  of  us  know  but  little  :  of  this  little  only  a  fraction 
affects  either  our  safety  or  our  well-being,  and  of  that  fraction 
by  far  the  larger  part  is  known  accurately  by  none  but  scien¬ 
tific  men  and  professionals.  The  average  human  being  needs 
but  a  very  minute  portion  of  it  to  keep  him  both  in  health  and 
safety,  and  that  portion  is  of  the  least  impressive  kind.  Even 
the  author  of  ‘  Natural  lieligion  ’  will  hardly  contend  that  a 
man’s  knowledge  that  muslirooms  will  disagree  with  him,  or 
that  if  he  gets  his  feet  wet  he  will  have  a  cold  in  his  head,  can 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  science  of  theology,  or  can  convey  any 
sense  to  its  possessor  that  Nature  itself  is  God. 

The  whole  of  the  author’s  argument,  then,  with  regard  to  the 
divinity  of  the  universe,  reduces  itself  to  those  vague  emotions, 
those  feelings  of  awe,  of  admiration,  and  of  worship,  which  are 
excited  in  us  when  we  realise  its  vastness  and  its  unity,  which 
are  said  to  place  us  in  some  sort  of  communion  with  it,  and 
to  make  its  contemplation  a  beatific  vision  for  us.  Now  for  the 
man  who  believes  that  the  universe  is  the  work  of  a  personal 
God — a  God  in  whose  image  he  is  himself  made,  who  desires 
his  worship,  takes  account  of  all  his  thoughts,  and  whom  some 
day  he  trusts  he  may  see  face  to  face, — for  such  a  man,  such 
emotion  has  a  very  real  significance.  It  is  at  once  a  purifi¬ 
cation  and  a  prophecy.  It  purges  his  eyes  so  that  he  sees 
somewhat  of  God’s  glory,  and  it  fills  him  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  will  be  some  day  in  God’s  presence.  The  awe  and  the 
admiration  are,  no  doubt,  full  of  mystery ;  but  it  is  a  mystery 
that  he  knows  will  one  day  be  solved  for  him.  Hence  its 
close,  its  vital  connexion  with  himself.  Hence  the  starry 
heavens  do  indeed  commune  with  him,  and  the  contemplation 
of  them  is  a  beatific  vision.  But  the  man  who  believes  the 
universe  to  be  the  work  of  no  Personality,  and  who  believes 
that  he  has  himself  no  other  life  but  the  present,  how  can  he 
claim  with  the  universe  any  such  connexion  as  this?  The 
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universe  takes  no  heed  of  him  ;  it  is  wholly  unconscious  even 
that  he  or  his  race  exists.  He  may  stare  at  the  stars  as  much 
nr  as  little  as  he  pleases,  and  his  health  or  his  well-being  will 
not  be  in  the  least  affected  by  it.  In  what  possible  sense  can 
such  a  vision  be  called  beatific  ?  It  conveys  to  him  no  hint 
nf  a  mystery  which  will  one  day  be  solved  for  him,  and  be 
brought  into  personal  relations  to  him.  If  he  knows  little  of 
Nature  now,  in  a  few  score  years  he  will  know  nothing ;  and, 
as  the  author  often  himself  admits,  in  exact  proportion  as  we 
widen  our  conception  of  Nature,  the  less  does  it  seem  to  have 
any  special  message  for  us.  All  these  fine  emotions,  then,  of 
awe,  of  wonder,  and  of  worship,  or  whatever  we  like  to  call 
them — the  emotions  at  the  sight  and  at  the  thought  of  the 
heavens  with  their  countless  systems,  which  make  men  catch 
their  breath,  and  which  bring  tears  to  their  eyes,  are  emotions 
which  we  may  prize  indeed  in  so  far  as  they  are  pleasurable  ; 
but  they  are  totally  devoid  of  any  rational  meaning ;  they 
stand  on  a  level  no  higher  than  the  exhilaration  caused  by  riding ; 
nnd  if  we  really  set  aside  as  a  falsehood  the  suggestion  that  the 
■C'hristian  finds  in  them,  they  can  be  actually  reproduced  by 
the  sight  of  an  exciting  race.  We  ourselves,  speaking  from 
the  Christian  standpoint,  do  not,  of  course,  for  a  moment  admit 
this  to  be  true.  The  heavens  declare  to  the  Christian  the 
glory  of  a  personal  God,  and  Epsom  or  Ascot  does  not ;  but 
comjmring  the  breathless  awe  that  is  caused  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  firmament  with  the  breathless  suspense  caused 
w’hen  a  great  race  draws  to  its  finish,  the  former  is  only  higher 
than  the  latter  because  it  contains  an  affirmation  and  an 
evangel  that  natural  religion  repudiates. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  Religion  of  Beauty.  AVith  regard 
to  this  the  author’s  j)osition  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  or  perhaps 
it  might  be  more  true  to  say  that  his  views  are  somewhat  con¬ 
fused.  lie  says  in  one  place  that  God  is  by  no  means  the  onlg 
object  of  religion,  but  only  its  object  -par  excellence’,  and  he  seems 
to  oscillate  in  his  theory  of  Beauty  between  a  conception  of  it 
as  one  aspect  of  God,  and  the  conception  of  it  as  an  object  of 
worship  co-ordinate  with  Him.  He  accordingly  has  here  in 
view  two  classes  of  worshippers,  one  of  which  might  be  typified 
by  Mr.  Pater  or  by  Theophile  Gautier,  and  the  other  by 
AVordsworth. 

Now  those  who  worship  Beauty  after  the  fashion  of 
AA'^ordsworth  are  ])lainly  supposed  to  worship  it  as  one  revela¬ 
tion  of  God ;  all  therefore  that  we  have  said  with  regard  to 
the  worship  of  Nature  will  apply  equally  to  them.  It  will  be 
well,  however,  to  jxiusfe  here  for  a  moment,  and,  since  the 
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author  has  referred  us  so  often  to  Wordsworth  personally,  ta 
note  briefly  what  his  case  really  teaches  us.  The  author  cites 
it  as  a  plain  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  reality  of  natural 
religion,  as  he  himself  conceives  it,  and  of  the  practical  effect 
it  may  have  on  a  man’s  life.  According  to  him,  though 
Wordsworth  was  no  doubt  a  Christian,  and  believed,  as  such,  in 
the  personality  and  the  providence  of  God  and  in  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  human  soul,  yet  these  beliefs  Averc  merely 
accidental  matters ;  so  far  as  Christianity  had  on  him  any 
appreciable  effect,  it  Avas  little  more  than  a  superfluous  re¬ 
assertion  of  Avhat  Nature  had  already  revealed  to  him  through 
her  beauty,  and  was  Avholly  independent  of  any  of  its  super¬ 
natural  elements.  Noav  Ave  believe  that  there  are  fcAv  readers 
of  ordinary  intelligence  Avho  Avill  be  for  a  moment  deceived  by 
this  most  infelicitous  ])aradox.  *  Since,  hoAvever,  the  present 
author  has  stated,  and  laid  such  stress  on  it,  Ave  shall  in  passing 
point  out  its  absurdity.  We  might  easily  do  this  by  referring 
to  WordsAvorth  himself,  but  Ave  may  spare  ourselves  this 
trouble ;  avc  need  only  refer  to  his  critic.  In  the  very  page 
in  Avhich  it  is  declared  that  WordsAvorth’s  religion  Avas  in  its 
essence  not  supernatural,  it  is  admitted  that  he  Avould  have 
been  a  pessimist  but  for  a  ‘  Christian  faith  in  redemption ;  ’ 
and  Ave  are  reminded  that  ‘  he  calls  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
‘  “  the  head  and  mighty  paramount  of  truths.’”  The  author, 
in  fact,  cannot  state  his  case  Avithout  contradicting  himself; 
and  the  common  sense  of  his  readers  Avill  antici])atc  him  in  the 
contradiction.  But  even  Avere  this  not  so,  even  Avei-e  Words¬ 
Avorth’s  life  andlvicAvs  of  life  the  results  of  Natural  Religion,  as 
the  author  says  they  Avere,  they  Avould  shoAv  little  Avith  regard 
to  that  religion  but  its  incompleteness.  Apart  from  his 
genius  in  enforcing  certain  truths,  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  Wordsworth  is  the  fcAvness  of  the  truths  that  he  en¬ 
forced.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  Avritten  Avith  peiTect  justice 
that  jj 

'  ^  VVordswortli’s  eyes  avert,  their  ken 

'xy  •  From  half  our  liuman  fate  : 

,  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  a  yet  more  trenchant  manner,  has  dwelt 
quite  recently  on  this  same  profound  defect  in  him.*  Whilst 
if  Ave  pass  from  his  precepts  to  his  example,  avc  shall  find  that 
to  be  of  a  still  narroAver  kind,  and  Avholly  useless  to  the  vast 
majority  of  men,  whose  problem  is,  and  ahvays  must  be,  hoAV 
to  face  the  world,  and  not  hoAv  to  retire  from  it. 

We  believe,  hoAvever,  when  the  author  sj)eak3  of  the 
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Religion  of  Beauty,  which  he  describes  in  so  many  words 
as  a  kind  of  purified  paganism,  that  he  is  really  conceiving  of 
beauty,  not  as  Woi'dsworth  did,  as  one  aspect  of  God,  but  as 
an  object  of  worship,  distinct  from  and  co-ordinate  with  Him. 
He  is  at  all  events  perpetually  insisting  that  there  can  be  a 
religion  of  any  object  that  excites  permanently  our  delight, 
our  awe,  and  our  admiration ;  and  to  explain  his  meaning,  he 
in  one  place  gravely  infonns  us  that  America  is,  without  any 
metaphor,  the  object  of  a  religion  to  the  Americans.  Without, 
then,  raising  any  discussion  as  to  beauty  for  the  sake  of  beauty, 
or  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  which  our  artistic  nature 
derives  from  it,  let  us  consider  simply  the  broad  general  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  America  or  beauty,  or  any  object  besides  God, 
can  be  properly  said  to  be  the  object  of  a  religion  at  all. 

All  questions  of  this  kind  are  no  doubt  partly  verbal;  but 
whenever  more  is  involved  in  them  than  the  settling  of  a  termi¬ 
nology,  what  is  involved  in  them  is  some  distinct  matter  of  fact. 
The  matter  of  fact  in  the  present  case  is  as  follows,  lieligion, 
says  the  author,  is  a  state  of  feeling,  the  principal  object  of’ 
which  is,  no  doubt,  God  ;  but  God,^  contends,  is  not  its 
only  object.  Now  if  it  is  worth  his  while  to  maintain  this 
position  at  all,  he  must  mean  that  the  feelings  excited  by  God, 
and  the  feelings  excited  by  the  other  objects  he  speaks  of,  are. 
as  a  fact,  identical  in  their  most  important  points.  The  whole 
question  at  issue  is,  what  are  these  points  of  identity,  and 
what  is  their  Importance.  The  author,  let  us  remember,  is 
addressing  himself  to  men  Avho  have  been  accustomed  to  iden¬ 
tify  religion  with  supernaturalism,  and  he  invites  them  to 
analyse  what  this  religion  really  means  to  them.  Part  of  his 
arguments  they  will  no  doubt  admit  are  sound.  They  will  quite 
agree  with  him  that  of  what  they  mean  by  religion  the  Devil 
might  be  the  object  just  as  well  as  God ;  or  a  saint  might  be, 
or  a  dead  hero  might  be.  But  this  would  merely  mean  that 
there  may  be  bad  religions  as  well  as  good  religions,  false 
religions  as  well  as  true ;  religions  of  one  god,  or  of  many  gods, 
great  gods  or  little.  The  devil  practically  would  be  merely 
an  evil  god,  and  the  dead  hero  a  little  god.  All  these  gotls 
w'ould  be  conscious,  they  would  all  be  personalities,  they 
would  all  take  account  of  the  conduct  of  their  worshippers, 
and  have  the  lives  of  them  more  or  less  in  their  power ;  and 
they  one  and  all  would  be  superhuman.  Here  we  get  to  the 
one  essential  point  which  distinguishes  religion  from  all  other 
feelings,  lieligion  is  a  feeling  excited  by  some  superhuman 
])ersonality,  which  takes  cognisance  of  the  human  feelings  ex¬ 
cited  by  it.  Such  is  the  reply  that  could  be  made  to  the 
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author  by  any  one  of  the  men  to  whom  he  is  addressing 
himself.  They  would  agree  with  him  that  the  object  of  religion 
need  not  be  a  good  god,  but  they  would  add  further  that  it 
must  be  a  god  of  some  kind,  and  that  there  are  no  gods  but 
j)ersonal  gods.  Other  objects  might  excite  feelings  that  would 
be  like  religion  in  some  points  ;  but  they  would  not  be  like  it 
in  this  essential  point;  and  though  we  might  very  properly 
call  them  religions  figuratively,  they  would  not  be  religions  in 
a  scientific  sense,  any  more  than  scientifically  love  can  be  called 
a  fire,  or  a  pair  of  angry  eyes  be  said  to  be  looking  daggers. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  set  this  argument  aside,  and  grant 
the  author  all  that  he  has  contended  for ;  suppose  we  grant 
him  that  there  can  be  religions  not  only  of  bad  objects  as  well 
as  good,  but  of  impersonal  objects  as  well  as  personal  deities, 
there  yet  remains  to  be  made  a  far  more  important  criticism. 

If  the  author’s  contention  be  not  absolutely  untrue,  it  is  at  all 
events  absolutely  without  significance.  He  complains  of  men 
who  were  once  Christians,  for  saying  that  science  has  destroyed 
religion;  and  he  seeks  to  reassure  them  by  his  long  and 
elaborate  proof  that,  though  no  doubt  it  really  has  destroyed 
Christianity,  it  has  destroyed,  in  doing  so,  not  religion,  but 
only  a  religion.  ‘  Religion  per  se  ’  it  has  left  wholly  intact. 

^  If,  however,  religion  per  se  need  be  neither  goo<l,  nor  true,  nor 
^  iiseful,  nor  elevating,  who  will  care  to  be  told  that  religion 
\per  se  will  remain  with  us  ?  Men  who  think  that  Christianity 
'has  been  destroyed,  do  not  lament  the  fact  because  Christianity 
is  a  religion,  but  because  they  think  it  a  good  religion :  whilst 
men  who  still  believe  in  it,  and  who  think  it  indestructible, 
revere  religion  only  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  Christianity.  Who 
values  a  system  of  philosoi)hy  simply  because  it  is  a  system^ , 
not  because  he  thinks  jt~ a  true  system?  Or  who  admires 
‘  Hamlet  ’  IBecause  it  is  a  ^y,  not  because  it  is  a  fine  play  ? 

I  The  author  might  as  well  comfort  us,  supposing  all  true  know-  \ 

I  ledge  were  in  danger,  by  urging  that  though  in  future  there 
I  would  be  no  true  statements  made  about  things,  yet  our  chil- 
I  dren  would  still  have  statements  made  to  them  of  some  sort,  j 
\  Religion  per  se  and  statements  per  se  are  things  which  per  se 
are  equally  void  of  meaning  for  us  ;  and  the  raptures  of  mere 
aestheticism  would  be  no  more  a  substitute  for  Christianity 
because  we  agreed  that  both  they  and  it  were  religions,  than 
Ude’s^Cookery  would  be  a  substitute  for  the  Bible,  because  both, 
without  doubt,  were  books.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  Re¬ 
ligion  of  Beauty,  the  author  has  left  aestheticism  exactly  where 
he  found  it.  Artistic  admiration  is,  no  doubt,  a  source  of 
pleasure ;  and  with  the  modification  of  the  ascetic  spirit  it  may, 
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no  doubt,  extend  itself ;  but  to  Insist  on  calling  it  a  religion 
Avouid  be,  on  any  occasion,  useless ;  and  to  drag  it  into  the 
])resent  discussion  at  all  is  worse  than  useless :  it  merely  creates 
confusion. 

We  offer  these  remarks  with  all  the  greater  confidence  be¬ 
cause,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  author  himself  agrees  Avith  us. 
The  Religion  of  Beauty,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be,  he  admits, 
wholly  inadequate  and  unsatisfying;  and,  if  it  stood  alone,  so 
Avould  be  the  Religion  of  Nature.  Of  this  last  he  expressly 
says,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  a  religion  that  Avould  even 
justify  men  in  living,^ or  in  bringing  other  men  into  the  Avorld. 
Both  these  Religions,  that  of  Nature  and  that  of  Beauty,  derive 
their  chief  meaning  from  their  connexion  with  the  Religion  of 
Humanity.  The  Religion  of  Beauty  is  but  a  gracious  supple¬ 
ment  to  things  of  far  greater  value ;  and  adorable  as  may  be 
the  aspect  of  God  that  we  discover  in  nature,  that  aspect  is 
dwarfed  both  in  importance  and  majesty  by  the  aspect  of  Him 
that  is  revealed  in  humanity, — ‘  in,’  as  the  author  puts  it,  ‘  what- 
*  ever  more  awful  forces  stir  within  the  human  heart,  what- 


V  ‘  ever  binds  men  in  families,  and  orders  them  in  states’  (p.  89). 

\  i)  ■  There,  we  are  told,  we  see  God  as  ‘  the  Inspirer  of  kings,  the 

\  •  *  Revealer  of  laws,  the  Reconciler  of  nations,  the  Redeemer  of 

labour,  the  Queller  of  tyrants,  the  Reformer  of  churches,  the 
.  I  *  Guide  of  the  human  race  towards  an  unknown  goal.’  We 

^  j,'’  recognise  Him  as  the  embodiment  of  the  ‘  highest’  of  existing 

'  things — *  that  is,  the  moral  principle.’  Unless  Ave  do  this,  says 

,  V,  ^  the  author,  unless  we  recognise  not  only  that  God  exists,  but 
U  '  •  ‘  that  He  lielps  us  in  our  strivings,’  and  ‘  is  not  indifferent  or 

/  ^  y  ^  '  *  hostile  to  us ;  Ave  may  have  a  theology,  but  we  have  no  faith ;  ’ 

'  that  is  to  say,  AV'e  have  no  helpful  religion.  To  make  religion 
helpful,  to  make  it  Avorth  having,  to  make  it  Avorth  talking 
about,  Ave  must,  the  author  expressly  says,  ‘  believe  much  and 
*  hope  much,’  Avithout  regard  to  the  future  of  humanity.  We 
must  not  only  believe  that  the  moral  principle  exists,  but  we 
must  believe  that  its  power  will  groAv  and  become  supreme ; 
that  it  is  not  only  the  highest  of  principles,  but  the  strongest 
also,  and  that  it  will  guide  the  human  race  to  some  noble  state 
of  existence,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  all  our  loftiest  visions. 


‘  Otherwise,’  says  the  author,  ‘  if  reality,  when  we  acquire  the 
power  of  distinguishing  it,  turns  out  to  be  not  merely  different  from 
what  we  expect,  but  much  below  what  Ave  expect ;  if  this  universe,  so 
vast  and  glorious  in  itself,  proves  in  relation  to  our  desires  narrow 
and  ill-fumished,  .  .  .  then  humanity  [like  the  doomed  and  perishing 
individual]  has  its  necessary  old  age ;  and  if  its  old  age,  then  surely 
that  which  lies  beyond  old  age.  .  .  .  We  must  abandon  ourselves  to 
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pessimism  (p.  155).  .  .  .  All  human  griefs  alike  [will]  seem  little  worth 
assuaging,  human  happiness  at  the  best  too  paltry  to  be  worth  increasing. 

.  .  .  Life  [will]  become  the  more  intolerable  the  more  we  know  and 
discover,  so  long  as  everything  widens  and  deepens  except  our  own 
duration,  and  that  remains  as  pitiful  as  ever.  .  .  .  What  tvould 
Natural  Religion  avail  tlien  ?  ’  * 

Here  we  arrive  at  the  foundation  of  the  author’s  teaching. 
.Vll  the  arguments  he  urges  in  the  whole  of  this  volume  depend 
for  their  meaning  on  this  one  belief,  that  the  future  history  of 
our  race  will  be  one  of  unceasing  progress ;  and  by  progress 
he  means  certain  very  distinct  things.  He  means  diffusion  of 
|)olitical  liberty,  diffusion  of  the  material  luxuries  of  life,  the 
fraternisation  of  nations,  the  abolition  of  war,  and  so  on.  But 
this  is  not  all  he  means,  nor  is  it  the  most  important  part. 
This  is  the  body  of  progress  merely,  it  is  not  its  soul.  The 
*s6ul  of  progress  Ts  the  difFusloir*and  the  development  of  the 
spiritual  riches  of  our  nature — of  our  joy  in  art  and  in  beauty, 
of  our  awe  at  the  majesty  of  the  universe ;  but  principally  of 
our  love  for  our  fellows,  our  readiness  for  self-sacrifice,  our 
recognition  of  the  inherent  worth  of  life,  and  above  all  of  the 
sacredness  of  our  own  higher  natures,  on  which  depends  our 
recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  ideal  humanity.  To  believe 
that  life,  and  the  conditions  of  life,  will,  in  the  above  sense,  for 
ever  go  on  j)rogressing  till  they  can  progress  no  longer,  and 
that  after  that  they  •will  never  retrograde — this,  says  the 
author,  and  this  alone  is  ‘  faith  ’ ;  this,  and  this  alone,  makes 
religion  valuable,  or  gives  the  smallest  meaning  to  all  the  hopes 
which  he  is  so  earnestly  holding  out  both  to  himself  and  those 
he  addresses. 

We  might  pause  here,  were  it  worth  while  to  do  so,  to  show 
that  Natural  Religion,  as  described  in  this  volume,  is  simply 
the  positivism  we  have  so  long  been  familiar  with,  only  changed 
in  so  far  as  the  culture  of  the  author  has  filled  in  its  outlines, 
and  his  Christian  phraseology  confused  them.  We  will  leave  the 
reader,  how'ever,  to  consider  that  point  for  himself,  and  pass  on 
to  one  of  far  greater  importance.  Supernaturalism,  says  the 
author,  has  failed,  because  it  has  founded  itself  upon  dogmas, 
and  made  religion  dependent  on  an  assent  to  them.  Dogmas, 
he  says,  are  always  liable  to  modification,  or  disproof ;  and 
supernatural  dogmas  are  never  capable  of  proof.  Thus  super¬ 
naturalism  for  many  men  has  put  all  religion  in  danger,  by 
resting  it  on  a  >veak  foundation,  and  a  foundation  that  does 

*  P.  262,  where  the  author  explains  at  length  what  he  means  by 
pessimism. 
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not  belong  to  it.  Religion  really,  he  says,  has  nothing  to  do 
Avith  dogmas,  nor  is  a  C’hurch  like  ‘  a  philosophical  school,  held 
*  together  by  doctrines.  ...  It  is  more  like  a  state  than  a 
‘  school.  .  .  .  Imagine  a  state  resting  upon  dogma!’  ‘The 
‘  truth  of  a  religion,’  he  adds,  ‘  is  a  ph  rase  without  meaning. 

‘  You  may  speak  of  the  truth  of  a  philosophy,  of  a  theory,  of  a 
‘  ])roposition,  but  not  of  a  religion,  which  is  a  condition  of  the 
‘  feelings  ’  (p.  222).  Therefore,  he  argues,  religion  is  indestruc¬ 
tible  ;  and  not  religion  only,  but  a  helpful,  a  saving  religion, 
which  shall  open  to  humanity  and  every  member  of  it  for  ever, 
a  treasure  com])ared  with  which  ‘  the  whole  world  ’  is  as  nothing. 
Such  is  the  religion  that  he  has  been  describing  in  this  volume  ; 
and  such  a  religion,  he  says,  is  independent  of  dogmas. 

Now  of  all  forms  of  misleading  and  empty  cant,  the  popular,, 
modern  cant  against  d^ma,  as  such,  is  perhaps  the  most  mi?-, 
leading  and.$jnptie^.  To  say  this,  however,  is  one  thing,  and  to 
prove  it  another ;  and  the  proof,  in  some  cases,  may  be  long, 
though  never  difficult.  The  present  author,  however,  saves 
us  all  trouble  in  the  matter,  and  supplies  us  out  of  his  own 
mouth  Avith  the  materials  for  his  own  confutation.  In  the 
very  act  of  declaring  that  religion  does  not  rest  upon  dogmas, 
he  is  giving  us  nothing  but  a  practical  proof  that  it  does.  He 
makes  a  clean  SAveep  of  the  accepted  dogmas  of  supernaturalism, 
but  he  only  destroys  these  to  put  another  dogma  in  the  place 
of  them.  Ills  OAvn  Natural  Religion  is  itself  founded  on  a 
dogma,  as  much  as  Avas  ever  any  system  of  Christianity ;  and 
little  as  he  seems  to  perceive  AA*hat  he  is  doing,  he  not  only  ad¬ 
mits  the  fact,  but  is  perpetually  insisting  on  it.  For  Avhat  is  a 
dogma  ?  It  may  be  defined  in  three  ways.  In  the  first  place,  f 
it  is  a  proposition  as  distinguished  from  an  emotion ;  in  the  i 
second  place,  it  is  a  religious  proposition  as  distinguished  from  ; 
other  propositions ;  and  in  the  third  place,  it  is  a  proposition 
Avhich,  though  evidence  mag  support  it,  must  be  assented  to 
as  Avell  upon  grounds  deeper  than  evidence ;  it  must  be  , 
assented  to  by  faith.  Noav  Avhat  have  Ave  just  seen  ?  Have  I 
Ave  not  just  seen  that,  by  the  author’s  oavii  shoAving,  his  Avhole 
Natural  Religion  depends  for  its  Avhole  value  on  our  assent  to 
one  cardinal  proposition,  Avhich  is  stated  by  bim  in  various 
Avays  ?  We  have  dAvelt  upon  it  only  a  moment  ago ;  but  let 
us  now  repeat  it.  One  AA'ay  of  ])utting  it,  as  Ave  saw,  is  as 
follows — ‘  This  universe,  so  vast  and  glorious  in  itself,  is,  in 
‘  relation  to  our  oavii  hoi)es  for  the  future,  not  narroAv  or  ill- 
‘  furnished.’  Another  Avay  is  as  folloAVS — ‘Humanity  is 
‘  growing  out  of  its  youth  into  its  healthful  manhood,  and  that 
‘  manhood  Avill  never  decline  into  old  age.’  And  again. 
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another  way  is  as  follows — ‘  The  omnipotent  and  omnipresent 
‘  power  emoodied  in  the  universe,  helps  us  in  our  strivings,  and 
‘  is  not  indifferent  or  hostile  to  us.’  Now  how,  we  ask,  does 
this  proposition  differ  in  any  essential  way  from  the  various 
dogmas  on  which  Scriptural  religions  base  themselves  ?  It  is  a 
proposition,  it  is  not  an  emotion.  It  is,  further,  a  religious 
proposition ;  and  it  is,  further,  as  the  author  takes  special 
pains  to  emphasise,  not  to  be  held  at  the  precarious  mercy  of 
evidence,  but  is  to  be  assented  to  as  a  certainty,  by  an  act  of 
faith.  Of  course  it  may  be  true,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
word,  to  say  that  religion  is  a  state  of  the  feelings ;  but  these 
feelings,  as  the  author  himself  shows  us,  depend  on  a  certain 
judgment  with  regard  to  the  object  of  them,  which  can  only 
be  expressed  or  thought  in  the  form  of  a  dogma  or  proposition. 
Our  emotion  with  regard  to  the  universe  depends  on  our  judg¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  universe ;  or  in  other  words,  our 
i  religion  depends  upon  our  dogma.  If  we  cling  to  our  dogma 
as  true  our  religion  will  remain  with  us ;  if  we  reject  our 
dogma  as  false  our  religion  will  leave  us.  For  this  reason,  in 
common  language,  we  are  accustomed,  and  very  properly,  to 
speak  of  a  religion  being  true :  and  to  declare,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  that  such  language  implies  a  falsehood,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  miserable  quibble.  One  man  respects  another 
because  he  believes  him  honest.  If  he  finds  him  out  to  be  a 
rogue  he  will  cease  to  respect  him.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
respect  is  not  the  belief ;  but  everyone  knows  that  it  is  based 
upon  it.  If  anyone  takes  the  trouble  to  tell  us  that  respect  is 
I  not  a  proposition,  but  a  state  of  the  feelings,  we  shall  merely 

think  that  he  is  saying  what  is  superfluous ;  but  if  be  argues 
from  this  that  the  feelings  do  not  depend  on  our  assent  to  the 
j  proposition,  we  shall  mei’ely  think  that  he  is  talking  nonsense, 

i  ^Vnd  the  same  is  the  case  with  religion.  The  common  sense 

'  of  the  world  has  always  perceived  this  truth  ;  and  the  jwesent 

author,  in  his  laborious  effort  to  combat  it,  has  simply  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  the  most  signal  proof  of  it  that  it  is  possible 
to  find  in  the  religious  literature  of  the  century. 

Now  comes  a  further  question.  Since  Natural  Religion  is, 
after  all,  thus  l)ased  upon  a  dogma,  udi^at  grounds  have  we  for 
endorsing  that  dogma  as  true  ?  That  is  to  say,  what  grounds 
have  we  for  any  certitude  as  to  the  continuous  jirogress  and 
glorious  future  of  humanity  ?  It  is  not  our  province  here  to 
discuss  on  its  own  merits  this  much-vcxc<l  qu(?stion.  We  shall 
merely  confine  ourselves  to  the  author’s  own  treatment  of  it, 
and  that  eertaiidy  is  full  of  a  strange  significance.  Not  once 
iti  the  course  of  this  whole  volume  does  he  make  any  attempt 
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worth  speaking  of  to  show  any  grounds  for  the  faith  that  he 
requires  to  be  in  us.  On  the  contrary,  he  rarely  makes  any  i 
direct  allusion  to  it,  except  to  suggest  darkly  that  it  may  have 
no  grounds  at  all.  ‘  Apart  from  pessimism,’  he  says  in  one  j 
place,  ‘  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  worshipping.’  But 
he  seems  to  wince  at  the  very  sound  of  the  word  pessimisniy 
and  he  sharply  drops  the  question.  Such  is  his  conduct  gene¬ 
rally  whenever  he  is  face  to  face  with  it.  Often,  however,  it 
is  glanced  at  obliquely  by  him,  and  then  he  deals  with  it 
somewhat  more  in  detail,  but  with  what  result  ?  Always  ta 
hint,  not  that  the  progress  of  the  human  race  and  its  religion 
is  certain,  but  that  it  is  beset  by  dangers  and  uncertainties. 
M’^hilst  he  is  enlarging  on  the  delights  of  what  he  calls  ‘  the 
‘  higher  life,’  he  admits  the  difficulty  of  recommending  these 
delights  to  the  multitude,  and  he  admits  that  the  lower  life 
may  bring  most  complete  content  with  it ;  and  whilst  he  en¬ 
larges  on  the  mission  of  our  existing  ^Vestern  civilisation,  he  • 
hints  broadly  that  in  the  course  of  a  few'  generations  the  whole 
of  that  civilisation  may  be  destroyed  by  a  social  revolution. 
Nowhere  does  he  offer  us  any  tangible  foundation  for  the  faith' 
that  is  to  remove  these  mountains  of  doubt  or  of  despondency. 

We  do  not  blame  the  author.  The  defect  is  not  in  him, 
but  in  the  hopeless  and  irrational  cause  of  which  he  has  made 
himself  the  champion.  All  his  fellow-champions  are  in  like 
case  with  him.  There  is  one  foe  which  they  cannot  face, 
and  that  foe  is  pessimism.  Neither  Comte,  nor  George  Eliot, 
nor  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  are  more  convincing  on  this  point 
than  is  the  present  author.  Not  one  gf  them  can  confute  lhe_  < 
argument  ^f^ the  .  pessimist.  Insipid,  tliey,  some  of  them, 
(Ifown  It  in  uproarious  denial ;  some  of  them  try  to  smile,  as 
though  they  had  never  heard  it ;  and  some  of  them,  uninten¬ 
tionally,  are  forced  to  admit  its  truth. 

Of  this  last  class  is  the  author  of  ‘  Natural  Religion,’  and 
W'c  jiropose  to  conclude  our  criticisms  on  his  system,  by  adding 
certain  of  his  own,  which  are  yet  more  severe  than  ours. 
Having  shown  already  that  he  has  failed  to  convince  us,  we 
shall  procecil  to  sliow  that  he  has  failed  to  convince  himself. 

In  the  first  jilace,  then,  we  may  I'emark  that  tliroughout  the 
whole  volume  the  tone  is  one,  not  of  cnthusia^m,  but  rather  of 
_a  forlorn  ])atiencc. ,  Tlie  author  seems  to  be  a  man  who  is  still 
searching  tor  the  pearl  of  price  after  he  has  secretly  given  up 
all  hope  of  finding  it.  His  heart  is  still  with  the  ('hristianity 
which  he  has  repudiated.  In  the  natural  world  he  has  entered 
he  is  an  exile  by  the  waters  of  Bain  Ion,  and  he  is  trying  in 
vain  to  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  laml.  He  tries  to 
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call  the  heathen  city  Jerusalem,  but  in  his  heart  he  finds  it 
only  a  Zion  of  bitterness.  We  do  not,  however,  refer  to  his 
general  tone  merely ;  we  refer  also  to  his  own  ex])licit  state¬ 
ments.  The  reader  shall  hear  a  few  of  them.  The  highest 
worship,  he  says,  is  not  reached  until  ‘  passing  by  an  act  of 
‘  faith  beyond  all  that  we  can  know,  we  attribute  all  the  per- 
‘  fections  of  ideal  humanity  to  the  Power  that  made  and  sus- 
‘  tains  the  universe’  (]).  1G8).  And  again,  in  another  jdace,  he 
\  admits  yet  more  plainly  that  he  ‘  can  conceive  no  religion  as 
‘  satisfactory  that  falls  shoi-t  of  Christianity’  (p.  25).  Admis¬ 
sions  of  this  kind — which  seem  like  involuntary  asides — are 
scattered  throughout  the  volume ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  cite 
more  of  them,  since  the  sum  and  substance  of  .all  of  them  is 
gathered  up,  concentrated  and  emphasised,  in  the  three  con¬ 
cluding  pages. 

These  pages,  as  related  to  the  rest  of  the  volume,  form  the 
most  curious  conclusion  to  any  series  of  arguments  that  we 
ever  remember  to  have  met  with.  They  form  a  section  by 
themselves,  added  as  a  sort  of  postscript ;  and  the  gist  of  them 
is  a  flat  contradiction  of  everything  that  their  author  has  been 
just  contending  for.  ‘  Throughout  this  volume,’  he  says,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  section,  ‘ .  .  .  we  have  denied  that  super- 
‘  naturalism  is  necessary  either  to  the  idea,  or  to  the  ))ractical 
‘  vigour,  or  to  the  popular  diffusion  of  religion.’  (P.  258.) 
And  this  is  perfectly  true;  it  is  exactly  what  the  author  has 
done.  But  let  us  turn  over  a  single  page  and  what  shall  we 
find  there?  We  shall  find  the  author,  after  two  brief  para- 
grajdis,  asking  if  that  very  supernaturalism  which  he  has  been 
thus  setting  aside  ‘  may  not  be  precious,  nay,  j)erhaps,  indis- 
‘  pensable  ’  (p.  259)  as  a  ‘supplement’  to  his  ‘Naturalism.’ 
Nor  does  he  leave  the  question  in  any  ambiguous  state.  ‘  No 
‘  sooner,’  he  says,  ‘  do  we  try  to  think  that  the  known  and 
‘  the  natural  .  .  .  can  suffice  for  human  life,  than  Pessimism 
‘  raises  its  he.ad.’  And  then  the  author  ])rocee<ls  in  a  passage 
some  words  of  which  we  have  already  quoted  : — 

‘  Tlie  moro  our  tliougbts  wMcn  and  (k'Ojx'n,  ju<  the  universe  ^jrows  ujion 
us,  and  we  become  accustf)iued  to  Ismudless  space  and  time,  the  mor(! 
jietrifyin^  is  tlie  contrast  of  our  own  insignificance.  ...  A  monU 
j)ara]y.sis  creeps  ujiori  us.  For  a  while  we  comfort  ourselves  witTTtlH? 
iKjthiii  of  seTf^'icrFfTce ;  we  say,  wliat  matter  if  I  pass,  let  me  tliink  of 
otlieri,  IJut  tlie  others  now  become  contemptible  to  us  no  less  than 
self;  all  liumaii  griefs  alike  seem  little  worth  assuaging,  human  ha]»- 
jiiness  too  jialtry  at  the  bi^st  to  be  worth  iucreasinj.  'I'he  whole  moral 
world  is  reduced  to  a  |<oiut;  the  spiritual  city,  the  “goal  of  all  the 
“  saints”  dwindles  to  “the  least  of  little  stars.”  (lood  and  evil,  right 
and  wrong,  become  infit.itesimal,  ejihemeral  matters,  whilst  eternity 
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and  infinity  remain  attril)utes  of  that  only  which  is  outside  morality. 
Tlie  affections  die  away  in  a  world  where  everything  good  and  enduring 
is  cold ;  they  die  of  their  own  conscious  feebleness  and  bootlessness. 
Supernatural  religion,’  adds  the  author, ‘met  this  want  by  connect¬ 
ing  love  and  righteousness  with  eternity.  And  if  that  is  shaken,’  he 
proceeds  with  e.xtreme  pertinence,  ‘  what  would  natural  reliijrion  avail 
then?’  (P.  2fi2.) 

That  is  precisely  the  question  that  we  ourselves  have  been 
asking,  anil  we  are  jtleased  to  perceive  that  at  the  close  of 
his  volume  the  author’s  real  answer  exactly  coincides  with  onr 
own;  and  that  answer  is  ‘  Nothing.’  •  Natural  Keligion’  is  a 
sad  and  singular  hook.  It  is  sad  as  a  picture  of  an  earnest 
mind  caught  in  an  intellectual  tangle  from  which  it  is  unable 
to  free  itself;  it  is  singular  as  being  the  work  of  a  trained  and 
subtle  reasoner,  and  yet  ending  with  a  formal  repudiation  of 
the  proposition  it  was  written  to  vindicate.  We  have  said 
the  latter  end  of  Natural  Christianity  has  in  seventeen  years 
forgotten  its  beginning.  The  author  of  ‘Natural  Religion’ 
has  done  the  same  in  a  fewer  number  of  chapters. 


Akt.  VIII. — 1.  Parliamentury  Papers — Eyypt.  October 

1881  to  August  1882. 

2.  he  Contrule  Anylo-Fran<;ais  en  Eyypte.  Lettre  de  M.  de 
Blignieres  a  M.  Clemenceau.  Paris:  1882. 

The  Future  of  Islam.  By  Wilfrid  8i  awkx  Blunt. 
London:  1882. 

'^I^IIK  chief  organ  of  the  Tory  party  denounced,  in  .Inly  last. 

wdiat  it  was  jileased  to  call  ‘  the  paralysis  of  (Tovermneut.* 
The  expression  was  ill-timed,  for  at  that  very  moment  the 
(lovernmeiit  was  proposing  to  undertake  a  daring  and  ener¬ 
getic  enterprise,  which  we  ourselves  described  at  the  same  time 
‘  as  second  only  to  that  of  this  country  in  the  Crimean 
‘  war  and  the  Indian  mutiny.’  Within  two  months  of  that 
date  the  expedition  to  Egypt  had  not  only  been  conducted 
with  consummate  ability,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  it  had 
been  crowned  with  entire  success.  The  ‘paralysed’  Ministry 
had  vindicated  and  defended  the  interests  of  the  Empire  by 
diplomacy  and  by  :irms  ;  and  the  result  has  shown  that  the 
spirit  of  the  British  Cabinet  has  not  declined,  nor  has  its 
power  of  action  abated.  The  policy  they  have  adopted  in 
VOL.  CLVI.  NO.  UCUX.X.  O  O 
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Efrypt  neeils  no  defence ;  it  tells  its  own  tale,  and  it  commends 
itself  to  the  judgment  and  api)roval  of  the  nation.  Yet  we 
think  it  desirable  to  place  on  record  at  some  length  in  these 
]iages  the  causes  and  motives  which  led  the  (iovernment  to 
take  a  course  which  the  world  had  not  anticipated  ;  and  we 
ho})e  to  demonstrate  that  the  imbroglio  which  had  arisen  in 
Eixypt  could  be  solved  in  no  other  manner.  For  it  would  be 
ditticnlt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  events.  If 
they  be  regarded  from  the  local  point  of  view  only,  and  in 
their  bearing  on  strictly  Egyptian  affairs,  their  value  may  be 
diminished  l)y  the  reflection  that  in  her  long  history  Egyj)t 
has  seen  many  rebellions,  that  she  has  survived  them  all,  and 
that  as  until  lately  she  prospered  in  spite  of  them,  so  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  her  becoming  prosperous  again  when  she 
shall  have  lived  down  her  last  jH)litical  trouble.  But  the 
range  (»f  recent  events  has  been  infinitely  wider  than  this, 
and  has  opened  up  questions  which  concern  the  whole  civilised 
world. 

Y'e  shall  advert  very  briefly  to  the  naval  and  military 
operations  of  the  Queen’s  forces  between  July  II  and  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  They  are  distinct  from  the  chief  sidqect  of  this 
article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  massacre 
on  June  11,  of  the  outrage  to  the  British  consul,  and  of  the 
subsequent  persistence  of  the  Egyptians  in  constructing  and 
arming  fortifications  that  ended  by  becoming  a  menace  to  the 
safety  of  the  British  fleet,  Admiral  Seymour  received  orders 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  forts  at  Alexandria  for  the 
j)urpose  of  disarming  them.  This  request  being  refused,  the 
Admiral,  on  July  11,  bombarded  the  forts  and  destroyed  them, 
with  the  four  hundred  guns  which  the  evening  before  had 
threatened  the  existence  of  his  shij)s.  On  the  12th  and  l.'lth 
the  European  parts  of  the  city  were  fired  by  the  rebel  trooi)s, 
)tillage  was  general,  and  further  murders  were  committed. 
Arab!  Pasha  and  his  followers  left  the  city,  loaded  with  loot, 
established  themselves  at  Kafr-el-Dowar,  fimrteen  miles  from 
.Vlexandria,  and  finally  threw  away  the  thin  veil  whieh  had 
ci»vered  their  rebellion.  .Vrabi  Pasha  was  declared  by  the 
Ivhedlve  to  be  a  rebel,  but  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
prince  were  utterly  inadequate  to  enforce  the  decree. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Conference,  which  had  been 
sitting  for  several  weeks  at  Constantinoj)le,  urged  again  its 
re(|uest  to  the  Sultan  that  he  should  intervene  to  snj)pres3  the 
rebellion  in  Egypt.  The  tardy  decision  of  the  Sultan  to 
send  a  delegate  to  the  Conference,  the  ridiculous  proposals 
and  counter  j  roposals  which  his  ministers  were  continually 
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bringiii"  forward  with  a  view  to  further  procrastination,  coupled 
with  the  grant  to  Arabi  of  the  highest  decoration  in  the  ])ower 
of  the  Sultan  to  bestow,  continned  the  suspicion  that  the  Porte 
was  intriguing  with  the  rebel  leaders. 

The  patience  of  one  of  the  Powers  was  exhausted.  After 
going  to  the  length  of  retarding  dangerously  the  orders  for 
mobilisation  of  troops,  in  order  that  no  means  might  be  left 
untried  to  gain  the  consent  of  Europe  to  armed  European 
intervention  in  default  of  the  Sultan’s  action,  the  llritish 
Government  decided  to  intervene  alone  if  all  assistance  failed 
her.  On  .1  idy  24  Parliament  was  asked  to  grant  the  necessary 
suj)j)lies.  and  on  August  12  British  troops  began  to  land  at 
Alexandria;  Sir  Garnet  Wolscley  arrived  there  on  August 
15  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  ;  on  the  18th  he  moved 
his  base  to  Ismailia;  and,  on  September  13,  having  collected 
and  advanced  his  forces,  he  forced  the  lines  of  Tel-el-Kebir, 
and  destroyed  Arab!  and  the  insurrection  at  a  blow.  On 
September  15  the  British  forces  entered  Cairo.  There  were 
those  at  the  time  who,  with  the  impatience  of  ignorance, 
accused  the  British  general  and  army  of  procrastination  and 
delay.  But  history  will  record  this  operation  of  war  as  one  of 
the  most  rapid  and  brilliant  upon  record. 

Before  j)rococdlng  to  examine  in  detail  the  causes  which 
conduced  to  this  effect  it  may  be  well  to  start  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  those  British  interests  in  Egypt  are 
which  had  to  be  maintained  with  so  high  a  hand,  at  the  expense 
of  some  seeming  inconsistency  and  of  a  great  modification  of 
the  policy  England  has  pursued  towards  Turkey  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted  by  continental  statesmen 
and  by  the  continental  jwess  that  the  English  interest  in  main¬ 
taining  intact  the  great  waterway  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Bed  Sea  exceeds  the  interest  of  all  other  nations. 
But  the  statement  is  vaguely  made  and  is  dimly  appreciated 
even  in  England.  It  is  not  until  examination  is  made  of 
the  facts  and  figures  connected  with  the  Suez  Canal  traffic 
that  the  true  predominance  of  English  interests  stands  clearly 
out.  If  the  extent  of  the  interest  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  ships  and  by  the  tonnage  passed  through,  then,  indeed, 
there  is  no  sort  of  comparison  between  the  English  stake 
and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Out  of  17.207  shij»s  r(“- 
presenting  a  tonnage  of  33,244,452  tons,  which  have  passed 
tltfoughthe  Canal  since  it  was  opened  in  December  1869  up  to 
the  end  of  1881,  12,960  ships,  representing  25,779,664  tons, 
bore  the  British  flag,  leaving  4,247  ships,  representing 
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7,464,788  tons,  to  show  the  collective  iin])ortance  of  the  road 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  prreat  disproportion  becomes 
more  perceptible  still  if  these  latter  totals  he  further  analysed. 
ISiich  an  oj)eration  would  show  that  the  French,  whose  interest, 
judged  by  the  same  standard,  comes  next  after  the  English, 
sent  through,  during  the  same  period,  oidy  1.048  ships,  having 
a  tonnage  of  2,963,765  tons,  or  about  a  twelfth  of  the  ships 
and  a  ninth  of  the  tonnage  sent  by  Great  Britain.* 

The  subjoined  note  t  nf  the  traffic  during  the  past  eight 
years  will  serve  to  show  who  tliey  are  that  use  the  ('anal,  and  the 
jirecise  extent  to  wliich  other  nations  are  concerned  in  its  due 
maintenance.  But  it  is  not  merely  by  reference  to  such  statistics 
that  the  predominance  of  Great  Britain  is  exhibited.  The  de¬ 
stination  of  the  vessels  carrying  her  flag  has  to  he  taken  into 
account.  India  and  Australia  are  to  us  what  the  outlying 
possessions  of  no  other  power  are  to  them.  Interrupt  our 
communication  with  these,  and  the  current  of  our  national  life¬ 
blood  is  changed,  and  must  flow  slowly  by  the  old  channel  of 
Vasco  de  Gama  instead  of  with  swift  vitality  through  the  new 
channel  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  Spain  and  Holland,  which 
in  this  resj)ect  come  after  us,  have  nothing  in  comparison, 
while  the  intei’ests  of  other  nations  are  more  or  less  senti¬ 
mental.  The  French  have  that  historical  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  conceivers  and  executors  of  the  great  work 
itself ;  but  it  is  the  individual,  rather  than  the  nation  he 
belongs  to,  in  whom  this  interest  centres.  Ills  work,  once 
achieved,  belongs  to  those  who  use  it,  and  can  in  no  sense  be 
confined  to  the  nationality  of  the  creator.  The  discoverer  of 
America  was  a  Genoese,  but  he  made  his  discovery  in  the  in- 
tei’ests  of  S|)ain  and  the  world.  M.  de  Lesseps  has  })erformcd 
an  im]»ortant  task,  not  for  France,  but  for  mankind. 

Whether,  then,  the  interest  be  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  we  use  the  Canal,  or  by  the  importance  attaching  to  the 
communicathms  kept  open  by  its  agency,  it  is  clear  that  the 
British  interest  is  predominant  over  all  others  put  together. 
'I  his  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  duty,  as  well  as  tin;  necessity, 
for  taking  steps  to  secure  tin;  inviolability  of  the  Canal  falls  upon 
us  in  a  corresponding  <legrec.  The  only  question  is  in  what 
way  can  that  duty  be  l»cst  executed,  and  on  that  question  it  is 
idle  to  say,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  (hinal  is  entirely  out- 


*  Tlie  receipts  of  tlie  Canal  Irfan  1869  to  the  einl  of  1881  wens 
12,874,085/.,  80  that  tlie  average  toll  per  ship  was  718/.  .all  round,  or 
Is.  9f/.  a  ton.  The  average  tonnage  p«^r  shiji  transited  was  1,9.32 
tons. 
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side  the  geneval  Egyptian  question.  That  it  may  he  made 
the  suhject  of  separate  and  special  treatment,  the  general 
question  being  settled,  is  quite  possible,  probably  it  is  desirable; 
but  that  there  can  be  safety  for  the  ('anal  with  the  rest  of 
Egypt  in  disorder  is  a  projatsition  outside  the  region  of  prac¬ 
tical  politics.  Not  only  does  the  railway  in  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  C'airo  touch  the  Canal  at  two  of  its  important  points, 
but  the  supi)ly  »)f  fresh  water  for  drinking  purposes  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  whosoever  is  master  of  Cairo.  AVithout  order  and 
respect  for  authority  in  the  interior  there  is  danger  for  all 
these  reasons  to  the  great  Ejxyptian  waterway,  and  the  English 
are  pre-eminently  interested  in  warding  off  this  danger.* 

But  there  an*  other  motives  scarcely  less  weighty  which 
compelled  the  English  Gt)vernment  to  ensure  the  su])pression 
of  rebellion  in  Egy])t.  Whatever  value  France  may  attach 
to  her  engagements  with  Tewfik  Pasha  at  the  time  she  joined 
Great  Britain  in  getting  him  [daced  on  the  thn)ne,  however 
much  she  may  con-ider  her  promises  modified  by  the  course 
of  subsequent  events,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  pretending  to  represent  the  national  English  feeling 
to  forsake  a  jwince  who  has  been  taught  to  trust  our  word, 
who  has  loyally  followed  our  counsels,  and  who  has  shown 
courage  an«l  consistency  in  the  face  of  dangers  which  came 
upon  him  in  consequence  of  his  compliance  with  our  advice. 
The  feeling  that  we  were  bound  in  honour  to  maintain  the 
Khedive  of  our  own  choice  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 


•  At  i\i<i  very  nioiuent,  liowever,  wlieri  tlii.s  pre-einiiieiit  interest  was 
about  to  be  provided  lor,  tlie  I'rench  conqiany  who  made,  and  wlio 
work,  tiio  Canal,  rais<j'l  the  question  of  its  neiitralisiition.  I\I.  de 
Grsseps  deelared  tliat  for  ships  of  war,  no  matter  of  what  nation,  to 
enter  the  Canal  with  the  intention  of  using  it  for  other  than  simple 
transit  purfK>sr;s  eonstitnted  a  violation  of  its  neutrality.  He  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  (-ntry  of  H.M.S.  ‘  Orion  ’  on  tin;  ground  that  though 
she  had  paid  tlie  dues  to  Sne-z  it  was  intended  she  shonhl  remain  at 
1 -rnailia.  and  for  mi liuiry  purposes.  'I'he  pilot  already  <  n  board  was 
ordered  to  leave,  and  wh<  n  thi-  was  not  permitted  by  Captain  Filzroy, 
and  the  ves-jel  j^roeeeded  <jn  her  way,  a  jtrotesl  was  drawn  up,  which 
was  followed  by  a  good  d<sd  <)f  angry  language  on  the  part  of  M.  de 
L'AV;ps,  who  sjsAe  a-i  though  the  e<unpany  of  whi(;h  he  is  ehairman 
were  jjr>sr>e‘-sed  of  soverei;.ui  rig'  ts.  lint  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
advert  further  Vt  the  extravagant  language  and  eoinluet  of  ,M.  de 
I.essejiS,  which  wa-  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  Acte  Conslilutif  of  the 
Canal  t,'otri[/!iny.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  one  of  tin*  main  obje(;lH  of 
the  Jiriti'ih  Coverntfjetit  was  to  protect  the  Canal,  which  is  his  work, 
and  j.revrrve  the  rights  ol  the  fa<mpany  in  which  we  an;  the  largest 
blrareholders. 
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English  statesmen  at  (,’alro,  at  Paris,  and  in  London,  and  it 
is  one  which  found  sympathy  with  ht)th  the  great  parties  in 
Parliament.  The  jjress,  both  metropolitan  and  ])rovincial,  wa' 
nearly  unanimous  in  the  same  direction.  A  few  jxditicians 
Avho  delight  in  the  trick  of  singularity,  and  some  political  asso¬ 
ciations  which  believe  there  are  no  interests  worth  struggling 
for  outside  their  own,  alone  raised  a  feeble  cry  against  England 
making  good  her  word  by  her  sword.  The  manner  in  which 
the  vote  of  credit  for  war  ex])enses  was  received  in  Parliament, 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  troops  were  cheered  when  em¬ 
barking  for  Egypt,  were  signs  of  a  national  approval  of  the 
j)olicy  of  the  Government ;  and  the  result  has  not  fallen  short 
of  our  hopes  and  expectations. 

Whilst  the  safety  of  the  Canal  and  loyalty  to  our  word 
jiassed  to  the  Khedive  were  sutneient  to  warrant  an  English 
interference  when  no  other  form  of  intervention  presented 
itself,  there  were  two  other  interests  in  whose  behalf  inter¬ 
vention  might  have  been  deemeil  justiKable.  though  public 
0|)lnion  was  not  so  unanimous  in  their  support.  These  were 
what  are  described  as  British  interests,  ami  the  interest  of  the 
Egyptian  fellahin. 

British  interests  in  Egyjtt  are  of  two  kinds — one  represented 
by  the  British  subjects,  the  British  capital,  and  the  British- 
owned  property,  which  in  Egypt,  as  elsewhere,  were  rightly 
considered  as  entitled  to  protection  from  the  consular  jKover. 
and,  failing  that,  to  the  protection  of  the  source  of  eonsular 
power.  Such  interests  took  the  form  of  commerce  eondueted 
by  English  merchants  I'esident  in  Egypt,  of  irrigation  works,  city 
waterworks,  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  territory,  and 
sanctioned  for  this  purpose  by  the  Egyptian  Government. 
Various  estimates  have  l»een  formed  of  the  money  value  of 
tliese  interests,  and  a  moderate  calculation  places  them  at  rive 
millions  of  pounds,  in  addition  ti'  the  twenty-rive  millions*  worth 
of  machinery  ami  factories  which,  in  England  itself,  are  engageil 
in  working  the  products  of  Egvpt.  Once  it  is  admitted  that 
these  interests  are  in  ilauger,  and  that  the  ruler  of  the  country 
who  is  primarily  responsible  cannot  protect  them,  the  right  of 
the  Ibreigu  State,  whi'se  subjects*  iiitcrcsts  are  in  nuestiou.  to 
interfere  lor  their  protection  springs  up  and  seems  incontest¬ 
able. 

'The  si'ct>ml  class  of  British  interest,  that  of  the  various 
Egvpiiau  stockholders,  has  been  countcil  as  a  small  thing, 
t'speeially  by  those  who  are  m>t  mvners  of  lunuls,  S^nuc  critics 
in  Earliaiuent,  in  the  press,  and  elsewhere,  have  carried  their 
criticism  so  I'ar  as  ahm>st  to  suggest  that  a  bomlholvler  is  one 
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who,  by  tlie  mere  fact  of  bondliohling,  has  become  participator 
in  the  oppression  of  the  fellah,  and  that  consequently  lie  is 
entitled  to  no  consideration  whatever.  It  is  probably  certain 
that,  whatever  abstract  right  a  bondholder  may  have  to  protec¬ 
tion,  neither  the  Government  nor  the  nation  would  have 
thought  of  going  to  war  in  order  that  coupons  should  be  paid. 
Pressure  of  a  less  forcible  kind  woidd  have  been  used,  if  any 
ju’essnre  were  j)ermissible.  Put  it  seems  perfectly  legitimate, 
the  pressure  of  war  being  applied  for  other  reasons,  to  include 
in  any  settlement  involving  a  removal  of  that  pressure  the 
regulation  of  any  interests  wdiich  bondholders  may  have.  Till 
the  acceptance  of  the  Law'  of  Liquidation  it  had  seemed  to  be 
an  open  question  whether  holders  of  Egyi)tian  bonds  had  any 
rights  ditterent  from  those  of  holders  of  any  other  bonds.  The 
general  argument  was  that  people  who  choose  to  lend  their 
money  to  foreign  States  do  so  on  their  own  resj)onsibility,  and 
that  they  have  no  right  whatever  to  claim  protection  in  the 
event  of  their  loans  being  endangered.  Tins  doctrine  is 
unquestionably  sound  as  a  general  i)roposition,  but  it  w'ould 
seem  that  then*  was  something  in  the  case  (*f  the  Egyptian 
bondholders  taking  it  out  of  the  usual  category  ;  for  the  first 
time  the  Government  spoke  out  on  the  subject  of  tbe  duty 
which  fell  upon  it  in  connexion  with  Egyj»t,  Mr.  Gladstone 
stated  iu  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  interest  of  Egyptian 
stockholders  was  one  of  those  which  the  Government  recog¬ 
nised. 

Examination  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  Egyptian  debt 
shows  that  Avhatcver  remarks  moralists  may  indulge  iu  as 
regards  the  oi'igin  of  the  large  mass  of  the  debt,  and  as  regards 
the  purjioses  to  which  the  money  has  been  apj)licd,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  wisely  or  not,  the  European  States,  and  France 
and  England  in  ])articular,  undertook  some  kind  of  obligation 
when  they  established  the  Control  in  1871),  and  when  they 
assented,  in  1880,  to  the  L.aw  of  Liquidation.  People  might 
say  w'e  lent  our  money  to  this  State  and  we  gave  a  good  price 
for  its  bonds,  b(‘cause  Ave  saw  that  all  Euroj)e  interested  itself 
in  the  settlement  of  its  debts  on  a  sound  basis,  and  because 
France  and  England  appointed,  with  the  Khedive’s  consent, 
controllers-general,  who  Averc  to  ensure  fiiithfulness  of  adminis- 
tr.ation  in  the  finances.  It  is  quite  true  that  no  foi'mal 
obligatioji  tOAvards  us  Avas  taken  by  the  Governments,  and 
there  is  no  Avord  of  guarantee  in  the  clauses  of  the  Liquidation 
Law.  Technically,  perhaps,  Ave  are  out  of  court,  but  surely 
there  is  a  moral  obligation  at  least  to  help  us  to  our  right. 
You  have  done  noAvhere  else  as  you  have  done  in  h’gypt;  your 
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intervention  in  her  internal  affairs  has  raised  the  ])rice  of  stock 
from  73  to  100,  we  have  bought  at  the  latter  price,  and  now 
the  u]»set  by  military  violence  of  the  system  you  inaugurated 
and  identified  yourselves  with  has  sent  that  stock  down  to  70.* 

It  was  probably  to  some  such  reasoning  iis  this  that  the 
Government  listened  before  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  avowal 
referred  to  above.  It  was  the  first  time  that  bondholders’ 
interests  had  ever  been  mentioned  in  England  as  having  a  title 
to  consideration.  It  is  beside  the  (piestion  to  say  that  the 
policy  of  non-interference  in  Egyptian  affairs  which  had  been 
uniformly  followed  by  both  parties  down  to  1879  should  not 
have  been  broken  througii.  That -is  another  and  quite  in¬ 
dependent  question,  involving  considerations  of  what  would 
have  to  be  done  were  the  decision  to  be  taken  again,  but 
as  matter  of  fact  the  discjission  cvnnes  too  late.  The  inter¬ 
ference  is  a  fait  accompli.  It  w'as  inaugurated  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  it  has  been  recognised  by  his  successor,  and  a  dis¬ 
interested  jury  would  probably  give  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
obligation. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  considerable  interest  which, 
to  many  besides  the  ])oets  and  sentimentalists  who  have  mixed 
tliemselves  up  with  this  (jiiestion,  would  seem  to  justify  the 
interferetice  of  the  strong  hand  of  England.  The  fellahiii, 
upon  whom  would  inevitably  fall  the  cost  and  misery  of 
the  rebellion,  were  clearly  entitled  to  be  protected  against  the 
consecjuenees  of  success  cither  on  the  part  of  the  rebel  army 
or  of  the  dominant  classes  in  the  country.  It  was  the  spectacle 
of  the  misery  and  injustice  which  the  peasant  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  latter  with  Ismail  Pasha  at  their  head,  that  made 
it  possible  to  thrust  in  the  European  Control  and  those  other 
administrations  which  have  worked  so  advantageously  for  the 
fellahin.  The  desire  to  have  a  w'ell-governed,  and  therefore  a 
quiet,  Egypt,  oi)erated  no  doubt,  but  the  revelations  of  tyran¬ 
nical  ojjpression  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  report  of 
the  Commission  Superieure  d’Enqiiete  in  1878  gave  the  im¬ 
pulsion  which  ended  in  the  establishment,  under  the  sanction 
of  England  and  France,  of  the  system  of  control.  The 
system  which  preceded  it  was  of  private  origin,  and  had  no 
sanction  whatever  to  enforce  its  orders.  It  gave  attributes  to 
the  Controllers  in  some  respects  greater  than  those  of  their 
internationally  ap[K)inted  successors,  especially  in  that  it  gave 
to  the  Controllers  the  right  to  nominate  to  all  financial  posts 


*  These  are  the  quotations  of  State  Domains  Stock,  but  the  other 
funds  varied  in  the  same  proportions. 
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ill  tlie  jirovinces  as  well  as  at  tlic  p’cat  centres.  These  excessive 
powers  would  never  have  heen  proposed  by  persons  having  a 
knowledge  of  I'^gypt  and  of  the  Arab  character.  They  were 
practically  inoperative,  and,  being  so,  the  Controllers  found 
themselves  shorn  of  their  ]>rerogative.  They  were  at  the  same 
time  without  even  semi-otHcial  communication  with  their  own 
Governments,  so  that,  even  had  they  been  men  of  strong 
character  and  ability,  it  wouhl  have  been  impossible  for  them 
to  succeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  failed  egregiously,  and 
they  gave  way  to  another  abortive  experiment,  that  of  having 
two  Europeans,  still  without  recognition  from  their  Govern¬ 
ments,  entrusted  with  the  all-important  portfolios  of  Finance 
and  Public  Works  in  an  Egyptian  Cabinet  presided  over  by 
an  Armenian  Christian.  The  mission  of  this  Cabinet  was 
to  execute  the  programme  of  reform  which  had  formed  an 
appropriate  conclusion  to  the  second  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  d'Enquete.  In  Xo.  314  of  this  Journal  (for  April  1881) 
— this  programme  was  pulilished  at  length.  The  Cabinet 
which  set  so  manfully  to  work  to  execute  it,  did  wonders  in  its 
short  life  of  six  months.  Tt  introduced  principles  of  order  into 
financial  and  administrative  chaos,  it  showed  a  resolute  front  to 
corruption  and  opjiression,  it  Imjiorted  skilled  men  to  work  out 
the  refjhne  which  its  advent  to  jiower  had  Inaugurated.  Then 
it  fell,  killed  partly  by  its  haste  to  accomjilish  quickly  in  a  land 
where  the  pervading  sjiirit  of  all  public  life  is  procrastination, 
partly  by  the  hostility  its  own  justice  had  evoked  in  the  unjust 
classes,  but  chiefly  through  the  development  of  that  irrecon¬ 
cilable  hatred  which  existed  between  its  president  and  the 
Khedive.  It  fell,  like  Lucifer,  ‘  never  to  rise  again,’  but  in 
falling  it  dragged  with  it,  Samsonwise,  the  temple  of  its  enemy 
and  the  Dagon  that  was  worshipped  within  it.  The  deposition 
of  Khedive  Ismail  was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the 
\ubar  Ministry. 

Those  who  wish  to  understand  fully  the  situation  in  which 
the  Egyptian  fieasant  found  himself  only  four  ye.ars  ago  must 
be  at  the  trouble  to  ma-ter  the  reports  and  ajtpendices  of  the 
(Joiimiission  .Supc»ieur(!  d’Enquete.  On  rising  from  the 
perusal  they  will  proliably  agr<!e  that  a  remedy  for  the  state  of 
things  there  revealed  was  wortli  an  effort,  and  the  imagination 
of  people  wlio  are  not  moved  to  action  Ity  the  sight  of  misery 
ii'-arer  home  was  fired  at  the  recital  of  the  wrongs  of  the  toiler 
on  the  banks  of  the  .Nib?.  Advantage  was  accordingly  taken 
of  a  proviso  made  when  the  I’hiropean  ehanent  was  introduced 
into  the  (Cabinet,  to  re-otablish,  but  on  a  new  basis,  the  in- 
'■titution  of  the  ('ontrol.  'J'hat  institution  was  dcclarial  to 
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.  Ii:\ve  been  suspemlefl  only,  and  not  abolished,  when  Euro¬ 

pean  Ministers  were  accepted.  This  new  basis  was  that  of 
international  "overninental  recoirnition,  desifruation  of  the 
English  and  French  Controllers-Cxeneral  by  their  respective 
( rovernments,  and  their  irreinoveability  without  the  ])reviously 
ol)tained  consent  of  those  Governments.  With  this  strong 
,  ])osition,  power  was  given  to  the  Controllers  to  eu(|uire  into 

all  branches  of  the  hnancial  administration,  to  supervise  the 
drawing  up  of  the  liudget,  to  sit  at  the  Council  of  3Iinisters, 
(  and  to  make  their  voices  heard  either  at  the  Council  meet¬ 

ings  or  by  means  of  reports  to  the  Khedive— reports  which 
they  had  the  right  to  publish  iu  the  ‘  Moniteur  Egyptieu.’ 
d'hese  were  very  large  powers — so  large  as  to  be  sure  to  excite 
enmity  and  opposition  from  the  native  ministers  and  the 
governing  classes — but  they  were  considereil  indis})ensable  for 
the  woi'k  to  be  taken  in  hand.  They  were  large,  too,  when 
given  to  men  wdio  in  some  sort  might  supplant  in  the  minis¬ 
terial  .and  Khedivial  counsels  the  accredited  ])olitical  agents 
of  England  and  France.  If  the  possessor  of  the  powers  given 
to  the  Contiadlers  chose  to  give  himself  importance,  if  he 
were  an  intriguer,  if  he  aimeil  at  rivalling  in  any  sense  his 
C’onsul-General,  if  that  Consul-General  were  a  man  of  ability 
*  inferior  to  his  own,  then  the  newly  made  Controller-General 

was  invested  by  his  )>atent  with  tlie  means  of  giving  iurinite 
trouble  to  the  political  agent,  and  idtiinately  ttt  the  Foreign 
( tftice  of  his  own  country. 

The  English  Ciovermnent  was  fortunate  iu  its  selection  both 
of  Agent  and  Controller.  Sir  Edwanl  Malet.  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  malevolent  charges  which  his  quondam  friend  Mr. 
lilunt  levelled  against  him  in  his  absence  and  at  the  moment 
he  fell  ill  last  .1  uly,  is  recognised  iu  Downing  Street  and  by 
his  political  ac(|uaintauces  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger 
I  generation  of  diplomatists.  Po  say  that  he  has  made  no 

mistakes  would  be  too  much  when  writing  of  a  participator  in 
events  in  which  everybody  concerned  has  been  to  some  extent 
deceived  or  bas  deceived  himself.  I'here  are  those  who  think 
that  the  visit  of  Sir  Edward  Malet  to  Constantinople  hist 
year  on  his  return  to  Egypt  was  a  serious  error.  But  the 
(Jovernment,  though  careful  to  iliscard  responsibility  for  the 
proposed  semi-otlieial  visit  of  its  agent  to  the  Sultan,  allowed 
him  to  make  the  visit,  and,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the 
contrary  in  the  I’arliamcntarv  Capers,  adopto^l  what  he  had 
done.  riie  character  Sir  Edward  Malet  has  earned  among 
those  who  have  watched  his  career  closely  is  of  the  highest 
order.  C'crtainly,  for  the  purpose  of  guiiling  and  working 
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with  the  Controller-General,  no  more  capable  man  could  have 
been  found. 

Equally  fortunate  wa:?  our  Government  In  its  choice  of 
Contndlers.  In  Major  Baring,  the  first  Controller-General, 
now  Finance  Minister  in  India,  was  found  a  man  of  great 
grasp  of  mind,  able  to  take  in  quickly  all  the  points  of  a 
difficult  subject;  able  also,  by  his  tact  and  resolution,  to 
carry  his  conclusion  in  the  face  of  opposition,  or  to  meet  it 
by  conciliation.  In  his  successor,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  was 
found  a  man  of  courage,  as  his  conduct  on  September  9,  1881, 
testified,  and  a  man  of  a  loyal  nature,  willing  to  work  with  and 
in  subordination  to  the  Consul-General.  If  he  was  neither  so 
brilliant  imr  so  jiersuasive  as  his  predecessor,  it  might  have 
been  ^aid  thirteen  months  ago  that  circumstances  required 
rather  the  jiatient  application  of  principles  already  evolved 
than  the  evolution  of  fresh  ideas,  and  that  for  such  work  the 
qualities  of  a  careful  administrator  were  needed  more  than 
those  of  a  creator  of  systems. 

But  if  the  English  Government  was  thus  fortunate,  wdiat 
was  the  fate  of  the  French  Government?  and  its  fate  miglit 
conceivably  under  other  conditions  be  ours  also.  Tliere  was  but 
one  French  CV>ntrol]or-General  from  tlie  institution  of  the  Con¬ 
trol  in  the  autumn  of  1879  down  to  March  of  the  present  year, 
but  in  that  time  there  have  been  three  French  Consuls-Gcncral. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  there  was  a  struggle  between 
the  two  French  agents  for  the  ma.-tery.  Tlirice  the  ('ontroller 
routed  liis  ojq, orient,  and  then  he  succumbed  him.self.  Wliat 
BTjrt  of  authority  either  agent  could  liave,  wlicther  with  t!ic 
native-  or  his  own  countrymen,  may  be  imagined  ratlier  than 
de-cribed.  In-tead  of  the  French  authority  being  concen¬ 
trated  in  tlie  pf-r-on  of  its  res|)onsiliIe  diplomatic,  agent,  it  wa.s 
frittered  away  amongst  the  partisans  of  tin;  rivals  for  power 
with  th'-  inevitabh  result  that  numerous  independent,  intrigues 
were  t  r,n  foot  by  wholly  inesjionsible  per.sons  having  no 
title  whatever  to  mi.x  thern-elves  up  with  jiolitiits.  'I'he.sc! 
intrigue-  took  a  shajie  e-omjnoniising  to  I' ranee  when  view<-d 
in  conne.rion  with  he-r  public  <leclarations ;  they  have  (uided 
in  failure  and  in  the  recall  of  the  fifth  ( hmsul-t icneral  who 
ha-  repre-ented  J' ranee  at  Cairo  hince  the  beginning  of  1S79. 

Fet  in  spite  of  the  delects  inherent  In  the  constitution 
of  the  Control,  in  spitt;  of  the  loss  ol  power  Involved  on 
the  I  rench  sid<;  l;y  the  jicrsonal  clrcuinstanccs  above  nai  - 
rat/;d,  the  jnogrest-  made  |,y  tbc  (hiiitrol  towards  executing 
the  jirogratnme  of  the  Coinniission  d’Eiiqucte,  In  amelio¬ 
rating  tin;  lot  i/f  the  fellahin,  was  very  great.  <)ul  of  the 
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articles  in  the  i)rograinine  the  following  have  been  eiuliodied 
in  laws : — 

1.  No  tax  can  be  levied  without  the  sanction  of  a  decree 
legally  published. 

2.  All  the  inachinorv  of  tax-collection  is  under  the  effective 
orders  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  supervised  bv  the 
Control. 

3.  The  system  of  public  accounts  has  been  reformed,  and 
properly  framed  budgets  are  published. 

4.  Taxes  are  only  collected  at  those  dates  at  which  the 
ingathering  of  the  crops  enables  taxpayers  to  pay  without 
having  recourse  to  borrowing. 

5.  Means  to  avoid  the  oppression  of  natives  by  the  employes 
of  Ciovernment. 

6.  Abolition  of  taxes  vexatious  in  themselves  or  in  the  mode 
of  levy. 

T.  Revision  of  the  customs  dues. 

8.  The  setting  on  foot  of  a  cadastral  survey. 

It  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  mnch  yet  remains  to  be 
done  in  respect  of  the  fifth  of  the  above  articles,  while  there 
are  still  unfulfilled  of  the  original  |>rogramme  the  clauses  which 
were  meant  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  Kgvptian  and 
foreigner  in  respect  of  liability  to  personal  taxes;  to  create  u 
reserve  fund  to  provide  against  years  of  bad  Nile:  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  an  independent  and  nncorrnpt  tribunal  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  revenue  ipiestlons;  the  revision  of  the  land-tax: 
the  regularisation  of  the  right  to  take  water  fixun  the  public 
canals,  of  the  rorra  ,  of  the  regulations  of  military  service. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  deal  with  these  latter  points.  F.xperimental 
reform  has  been  trieil  with  the  rorrtf  ijnestion.  and  the  ground 
has  been  prepareil  for  definitive  legislation  on  that  subject :  the 
revisit)!!  of  the  la!!d-tax,  a  crvli!g  !!ecessity,  awaits  the  comple- 
(io!!  »)f  the  cailastral  s!!rvoy ;  w  hile  as  rcgartls  the  exemption 
of  foreig!!ers  fn)!!!  the  lu)nsc-tax,  ai!il  fro!!!  the  personal  taxes 
paid  by  Fgyptla!!s,  the  ilraft  law,  prepared  by  the  Coutn'llers 
a!ul  agreed  to  by  !!!ost  of  the  (\'!!s!!ls-(i e!!eral,  was  it!  the  jvrt- 
folio  of  Sherif  I’asha  at  the  tii!!e  he  resig!!ed  in  Februarv.  and 
wi)!!ld  ere  this  have  beet!  e!!!botlleil  it!  a  tleeree  but  for  the 
ilisonler  which  fi)lU)weil  !!po!!  Sherif's  fall. 

'I'he  claboiatio!!  attil  et)i!!pletio!!  of  these  prv'ieets  alone  would 
co!!stit!!te  a  Mag!ia  Charia  tor  the  fellah.  This  was  the  work 
set  o!!t  by  !i!e!!  wht)  were  i!t)t  charged  with  the  caiv  of  Uvking 
after  bo!!ill!!»Mers’  l!!terests,  b!!t  wlu*,  aet!!!g  in  the  interests  of 
the  eo!!!!trv  luul  I'f  the  pei'ple,  deelatx'd  the!u  to  be  cssciui.al 
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to  good  govoriinient.  Those  who,  like  iSIr.  lllunt,  persist  in 
refusing  to  see  any  disinterestedness  in  the  efforts  of  their 
countrymen  and  other  Europeans  in  Egypt,  may  say  that  hut 
for  tlie  anxiety  of  Euro])eans  to  secure  their  bonds,  imperilled 
by  the  impendimr  bankru])tcy  of  the  country,  there  would 
have  been  no  such  proposals  to  relieve  the  people’s  condition. 
The  answer  is  that  the  Khedive  himself  sought  an  enquiry  and 
an  interference,  and  only  objected  when  he  found  himself  taken 
at  his  word,  and  that  the  encjuiry  was  to  be  deep  and  searching 
instead  of  a  mere  surface  thing,  only  serious  enough  to  comj)ro- 
mise  the  res])onsihility  of  Europe  in  his  indebtedness.  And 
surely  the  good  faith  of  Europe  was  made  clear  when,  by  the 
Law  of  Liquidation  which  recognised  the  Control,  its  work  and 
the  demonstrated  difficulties  of  the  peo})le,  it  consented  to  a 
unification  of  the  general  debt  upon  terms  involving  a  largi' 
permanent  sacrifice  of  interest. 

It  requires  but  little  experience  of  the  East  to  know  that 
no  part  of  the  programme  propounded  by  the  Commission 
d’Enquete  coidd  have  been  executed  by  native  agents  alone. 
The  vested  interests  in  office  and  in  the  fruits  of  power  are 
too  considerable,  the  habit  of  using  power  for  the  pecuniary 
advantage  of  the  office-holder  is  too  deeply  ingrained,  to  make 
it  possible  to  entrust  the  Eastern  official  with  such  delicate 
and  self-denying  functions.  He  may  be  induced  to  assist  in 
the  work,  but  he  cannot  inaugurate  or  direct  it.  This  fact  has 
been  recogni>ed  by  Egyptian  rulers  from  the  time  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  to  that  of  Tewfik  I’asha,  and  is  one  cause  ol’ 
the  presence  of  that  large  nuudjer  of  Euntpeaus  whom  the 
rash  and  the  jioetical  love  to  depict  as  vultures  feeding  on  the 
vitals  of  Egy])t. 

If  then  the  s«  eurity  of  the  Suez  (.'anal,  the  word  plighted  to 
the  Khedive,  the  interests  of  Europeans  engaged  in  industrial 
f-nterpri-es,  and  the  moflified  ititcrests  of  the  foreign  bond¬ 
holders,  be  held  insufficient  to  warrant  interference  between 
the  Khedive  anil  his  rebellious  army,  the  votes  of  the  .seu- 
timerital  ought  at  least  to  be  given  in  favour  of  intervention 
for  the  protection  of  the  fellah.  For  the  reversal  of  the 
beneficent  jioliey  of  the  last  three  years  would  inevitablv 
follow  the  reassertion  of  exclusive  native  rule;  and  the  last 
state  of  the  fellahin  under  an  exclusive  realisation  of  the  plan 
of  Egvpt  for  the  Egyptians  must  become  worse  than  the  first. 

'J  he  juimary  cau-e  of  the  rebellion  was  a  military  reaction 
against  tin  .-e  very  n forms. 

Lefore  examining  the  di|ilomatie  circumstances  which  led 
united  l.niope  to  recognise  that  there  was  sueh  anarchy  in 
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Egypt  as  to  justify  intervention,  and  those  furtlier  circum- 
stanees  which  led  England  to  assume  single-handed  the  task  of 
intervention,  it  may  he  well  to  consider  shortly  this  tpiestion 
of  European  em})loyes  in  Egypt,  and  to  analyse  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  ])apers  which  show  their  numbers  and  their  salaries. 

From  Parliamentary  Papers,  Xo.  4  and  Xo.  6,  it  appears 
that  there  are  or  were  1,325  Europeans  in  the  Egyptian  service, 
and  that  they  draw  379,056/.  (E.)*  a  year.  From  those  totals 
may  be  eliminated  the  staff  of  the  'Pribunals  of  the  Reform  ; 
that  is  to  say,  203  persons,  and  63,456/.  (.E.).  The  whole  of 
the  expense  for  the  tribunals  is  defrayed  by  fees  on  process, 
and  con>titutes  no  charge  upt>n  the  Egyptian  trea-ury.  The 
1,122  persons,  draw  ing  315,600/.  ( E. ).  who  remain  for  con¬ 
sideration,  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  one  comprisijig 
the  services  specially  created  by  intcrnatltmal  arrangements, 
as  the  Control,  the  Calsse  of  the  Public  Debt,  the  Railways, 
the  Daira  Sanieh,  and  the  State  Domains  ;  the  other  com¬ 
prising  the  Europeans  in  the  Civil  Service  proper.  The 
second  group  includes  862  persons,  who  are  paid  210,756/.  (E.) 
a  year. 

Now  as  regards  these  862  persons,  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Egyptian  Ciovernment  dismissing  them  all,  though  it 
is  probable  tliat  exception  would  be  taken  semi-othcially  to  such 
an  act  as  regards  administrations,  like  the  Customs,  Post-otiice, 
Lighthouses,  and  the  Finance  Ministry,  in  which  Europeans 
are  especially  interested.  Rut  as  a  matter  of  right  the 
Egvptian  (.lovernment  can,  if  it  chooses,  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  them.  It  is  open  to  the  Government  to  employ  them  or 
jiot,  and  it  is  sole  judge  of  the  salaries  to  be  paid.  Presumablv 
it  engages  no  more  than  the  work  to  be  done  requires,  and 
pays  no  more  than  it  iinds  necessary  to  get  suitable  people. 
How  far  the  Egyptian  Government  otKces  are  overmanned, 
if  at  all,  either  by  Europeans  or  Egyptians,  is  one  of  those 
questions  with  which  foreigners  have  no  concern.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  *lone  is  to  aviuil  any  kind  of  pressure  to 
induce  Egyptian  Ministers  to  take  Europeans  into  their 
service,  and  to  ensure,  in  the  event  of  European  employes 
being  applied  for,  that  emupeteut  persons  are  elu>sen.  and  that 
the  salaries  proposed  are  reasonable.  To  judge  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  st)me  erltles.  the  salaries  paid  to  Europeans  in  Egvpt 
are  excessive,  even  to  eon^tltutlug  a  grievance  on  the  part  of 
tlie  Egyptians.  fhe  Egyptians  have  tlie  remedy  in  their  own 

•  'file  Kj;yptian  |>i>uiul  is  worth  2),  jer  coat,  more  than  the  Kn^lisli 
pound. 
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hands.  Tliere  is  probably  no  public  cm])loymcnt  of  trust 
anywhere  for  which  candidates  could  not  be  found  at  half  the 
i-einuneratiou  actually  assigned,  if  knowledge,  ex|)erience,  and 
character  be  considered  as  matters  of  minor  importance ;  but 
an  honest  comparison  of  pay  given  in  England  and  in  Egypt 
for  work  of  cognate  character  will  show  but  scant  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  heavy  additional  charges  incurred  by  the  European 
worker  in  Egypt,  and  for  the  risks  and  inconveniences  he 
sutfers. 

'fhe  hardest  sayings  of  native  and  foreign  critics  are  kept 
for  the  mixed  administrations  which  are  of  international  obli¬ 
gation.  They  employ  natives  and  foreigners  as  in  the  other 
departments.  Of  Europeans  there  are  in  the 
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1. 

Confrole-Genca-al  . 

15 

persons 

drawing  14,101  a  vi 

2. 

Caisse  de  la  Dette  . 

24 

16,227  „ 

3. 

Kaihvays 

93 

n 

29,761  „ 

4. 

Daira  Sanieh 

46 

19,672  „ 

5. 

State  Domains 

82 

>> 

25,042  „ 

260 

104,803 

Within  these  administrations  the  Government  is  practically 
powerless,  for  the  Councils  ot  Management  appoint  and  dismiss 
their  employes,  while  the  salaries  of  the  administrators  have 
been  fixed  after  mature  consideration  by  the  (fovernments 
concerned  in  conjunction  with  the  Government  of  Egypt. 
The  foregoing  five  administrations  were  instituted  at  ditferent 
times,  for  distinct  purposes,  and  without  reference  the  one  to 
the  other.  Should  the  business  confided  to  them  now  be  or¬ 
ganised  afresh,  economy  might  be  ettected  either  by  placing 
the  whole  under  one  board  of  control  with  fewer  members  than 
the  aggrcg.ate  of  the  present  administrators,  or  by  fusing  the 
Control  Sind  the  Commission  of  the  Public  Debt,  and  welding 
the  other  executive  administrations  in  one.  If,  without  injury 
to  the  trusts  rejwescnted  by  these  various  departments,  econo¬ 
mies  can  be  made  in  their  stall',  it  is  evident  that  honour  re¬ 
quires  the  initiative  should  be  taken  by  us  ;  the  more  so  that 
these  administrations  are  ])ractically  withdrawn  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  From  a  recent  official, 
but  as  yet  unpublished,  statement,  presented  to  the  English 
Government,  it  appears  that  in  the  Egyptian  service,  exclusive 
of  the  foreign  debt  administration,  but  inclusive  of  the  Tri¬ 
bunals,  there  are  54,041  employes,  costing  1,953,599/.  (E.). 
Of  these  52,974  are  natives,  costing  1,648,503/.  (E.).  The 
Europeans  employed  represent  2  per  cent,  in  number  and  15^ 
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per  cent,  in  cost.  In  the  Foreign  Debt  offices  the  percentage 
of  cost  for  Europeans  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

In  order  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  led  step  by  step  to 
the  late  rebellion,  we  must  go  back  not  only  to  September  9, 
1881,  the  date  usually  assigned  to  its  origin,  but  to  the  lOth  of 
the  previous  February.  When  this  subject  was  last  dealt  with 
in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  in  April  1881,  three  things  were 
jiointed  out  as  indicating  possible  dangers  in  the  future.  It 
Avas  said — 

‘  The  Khedive,  witli  his  patience,  with  his  hearty  concurrence  in  all 
steps  that  will  get  his  country  out  of  entanglement,  and  with  his  evi¬ 
dent  desire  to  set  a  good  example  of  economy  and  good  faith,  is  as 
good  a  Mussulman  as  ever  asserted  the  unity  of  God.  His  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  Riaz  Pasha,  an  honest,  well-meaning,  and  hard¬ 
working  man,  recognises  the  efforts  of  Europeans  to  get  the  country 
straight,  wdiile  he  does  not  forget  that  Europeans  contributed  enor¬ 
mously  and  even  shamefully  to  build  up  the  Egyptian  debt.  He  fully 
shares  with  his  master  the  feeling  that  Egypt  should  be  ruled  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  he  heartily  dislikes  the  footing  which  circumstances 
have  enabled  Europeans  to  get  in  the  administration  of  the  country. 

.  .  .  He  is  a  member  of  five  orders  of  Christian  knighthood.  But  he 
would  willingly  resign  these  and  all  outside  marks  of  approval  could 
he  see  the  Europeans  cpiit  of  the  country.  If  these  are  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  who  has  been  several  times  in  Europe,  Avho  has  worked  inti¬ 
mately  with  Europeans,  and  who  has  borrowed  from  them  many  of 
the  qualities  through  which  he  has  attained  high  office,  what  are  the 
feelings  of  those  less  instructed  Egyptians  who  hate  the  European 
because  he  is  an  infidel,  and  despise  him  for  refusing  bribes  and  for 
preventing  them  from  getting  them !  .  .  .  The  interested  observer  Avill 
not  fail  to  watch  narrowly  for  the  growth  or  decline  of  that  anti- 
European  spirit  Avhich  certainly  exists,  no  matter  how  closely  it  be 
veiled.’ 

These  Avords  Avere  Avritten  a  few  days  after  that  fatal  10th  of 
February  1881,  A\hen  the  arm  of  authority  Avas  mortally 
Avounded  iu  Cairo,  when  the  colonels  of  three  regiments, 
Arabi  being  one,  Avere  violently  released  from  arrest,  and 
Avhen,  at  the  demand  of  the  ex-prisoners,  the  AVar  Minister 
and  the  ju'incipal  Circassian  officer  of  the  Khedive’s  staff  Avere 
summarily  dismissed. 

That  ‘  anti-European  spirit  Avhich  certainly  exists  no  matter 
‘  hoAv  closely  it  be  veiled,’  Avas  not  altogether  unacceptable  to 
the  good  Mussulman  Avho  sat  on  the  throne.  It  strongly 
possessed  his  Prime  Minister.  Xo  one  avIio  had  ‘much  to 
do  Avith  Kiaz  Pasha  since  his  accession  to  ])OAver,  and  notably 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year  1880,  could  fail  to  observe 
the  rapid  development  of  this  hostile  spirit  Avithin  him.  It 
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was  nianil'estetl  in  the  increasing  difficulties  which  the  Con- 
troIlers-General  encountered  at  the  council  table ;  in  the  wilful 
obstruction  by  the  Government  of  any  industrial  enterprises 
w’hich  might  even  remotely  Increase  European  influence ;  in 
refusals  to  sell  land,  except  mere  strips  of  waste,  to  European 
buyers ;  in  the  aggravation  of  that  administrative  neglect 
which  so  severely  taxed  the  patience  and  the  ability  of  the 
various  Eurojiean  administrators. 

But  Riaz  Pasha,  who  had  sat  in  Nubar  Pasha’s  Cabinet,  who 
had  been  colleague  there  with  ]M.  de  Blignieres,  afterwards 
Controller-General,  Avas  Avell  aware  that,  Avith  all  his  dislike  of 
the  Euroj)eans,  he  could  not  do  Avlthout  them.  1  le  grcAv  more 
and  more  jealous  of  them,  and  he  girded  at  the  idea  of  being 
kept  in  any  kind  of  leading  strings,  but  he  never  aimed  at 
expelling  all  Europeans  from  the  country.  Men  Avithout  his 
knoAvledge  of  Avhat  the  State’s  necessities  Avere,  and  Avithout  the 
restraints  on  their  natural  ])rcdllcction3  Avhich  his  experience 
and  also  his  honesty  imposed  on  him,  considered  he  Avent  too 
sloAvly  in  his  policy  of  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,  and  they 
I’esolved  to  overthroAv  him.  They  found  a  ready  instrument 
to  their  hand  iii  the  discontent  Avhich  had  become  chronic  in 
the  army,  and  to  Avhlch  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner  Riaz 
shut  his  eyes.  An  appeal  Avas  made  to  the  Aunity,  to  the 
greed,  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  army.  The  mot  d'ordre  Avas 
jtassed  from  El  Ahzar  that  Riaz,  Avhose  father  Avas  a  converted 
tlcAA’,  AA'as  not  sound  in  the  faith,  that  he  Avas  the  friend  of  the 
Christians,  that  he  had  sat  in  the  Cabinet  Avith  them,  that  his 
a]))tarcnt  hostility  to  them  Avas  oidy  feigned.  On  their  more 
Avorldly  attention  Avas  forced  the  fact  that  Riaz  Avas  the  cause 
of  the  arrest  of  the  three  colonels  in  F ebruary,  that  he  had 
treated  army  grievances  Avith  contempt,  that  he  had  been  a 
minister  iii  .\j)rll  1879,  Avhen  the  Avholesale  disbandment  of 
officers  brought  about  the  emeutr  that  ended  by  shaking  Ismail 
off  his  throne.  There  Avas  thus  a  union  between  the  small 
but  shrcAvd  party,  Avhich  styled  itself  Xational,  and  the  aiany, 
which  had  interests  of  its  own  to  serve.  AVithout  the  army, 
the  small  knot  of  men  Avho  asjiircd  to  govern  Egypt  in  tin? 
name  of  the  Egyptians  kncAV  that  they  Avere  jiowcrless,  Avhilc 
the  army  recognised  their  OAvn  necessity  for  Aviser  heads  than 
their  OAvn  to  guide  them.  Jn  Arab!  Jiey  both  sides  found  a 
man  AV'cll  calculated  to  be  the  exjionent  of  their  Avishes. 
Among  the  Nationalists  there  was  no  one  Avith  so  much  per¬ 
sonal  authority,  no  one  so  removed  as  he  by  bis  profession 
I'rom  the  jealousies  Avhlch  might  mar  the  success  of  one  of  their 
OAvn  body.  Then  he  Avas  likely  from  his  Avant  of  education  to 
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be  amenable  to  their  superior  wisdom  :  they  might  utilise  his 
strength  as  man  utilises  the  strength  of  a  horse — they  would 
hold  the  reins.  They  seem  never  to  have  read  the  story  of 
Frankenstein,  and  to  have  forgotten  that  Aaron’s  rod  swal¬ 
lowed  up  the  rod  serpents  of  former  Egyptian  magicians. 

In  the  army  there  were  many  more  instructed  heads  than 
Arabi’s,  and  these  too  thought  to  use  him — as  they  have  done 
— for  their  objects.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  convenience 
of  both  parties  was  suited  by  the  election  of  Arabi  to  represent 
them.  As  a  fellah  who  had  suttercd  personal  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  Ismail,  he  fitly  represented,  it  was  thought,  the  long- 
suflfering  Egyptian  peasant,  whilst  the  notion  he  developed 
about  this  time  that  he  had  a  mission  analogous  to  that  of 
^Moses,  for  the  delivery  of  his  countrymen  from  bondage,  made 
him  eminently  accej)table  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Moslem. 

What  were  the  aims  of  the  two  parties  who  thus  agreed  to 
leave  the  execution  of  their  wishes  to  the  same  delegate  ? 
Were  there  other  forces  Avith  Avhich  Europe,  or  any  external 
poAver,  Avould  have  to  reckon  in  case  of  intervention  ?  The 
ansAver  to  the  second  question  is  not  only  an  affirmative 
ansAver,  but,  as  Avill  be  secti  on  study  of  the  Farliamentary 
Papers,  the  hidden  forces  Avere  more  difficult  to  deal  Avith  than 
the  evident  forces.  There  Avere  the  Sultan’s  party,  the  ex- 
Khedive  Ismail’s  party,  and  the  religious  party  acting  directly 
Avithin  the  country,  though  Avithin  narroAv  limits.  In  Europe 
there  Avas  the  sentimental  and  unpractical  party,  represented 
by  the  Aviiters  of  letters  to  neAvspa})ers,  men  Avho  kncAv  just 
enough  of  the  subject  to  misrepresent  it,  and  Avho  might  have 
been  alloAved  to  drift  to  oblivion  unnoticed,  but  that  their 
letters  on  a  subject  on  Avhich  there  Avas  profound  ignorance  in 
the  pid)lic  mind  had  a  deceptive  effect  for  a  time. 

In  Egyptian  affiiirs  one  of  these  volunteers  actually  did  go  on 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  end  by  narroAvly  escaping  the  punish¬ 
ment  due  to  those  Avho  ‘  comfort  the  Queen's  enemies.'  Buoyed 
up  by  personal  vanity,  Avhich  alloAveil  neither  lifelong  frieud- 
shij)s  nor  the  courtesies  and  confidence  usual  ann>ng  pul*lic  men 
to  stand  in  his  Avay,  this  volunteer  succeeded  for  a  Avhile 
not  only  in  misleading  the  public  mind  as  to  the  composition 
and  asi)lrations  of  the  National  party  in  Egypt,  as  to  the 
character  t)f  Arabi,  and  as  to  the  course  Avhich  should  be 
adopted  in  consequence.  Ills  plausibility  imposed  fi>r  a  time 
even  upon  the  Pi  iine  ^Ilnister,  into  Avhose  genei’ous  ear  the 
j)oet  poured  his  Egyptian  epic,  not  Avitlu»nt  efi'ect  up  to  about 
the  end  of  !May.  l>ut  a  fortnight  before  the  massacre  at 
Alexandria  the  charm  of  the  charmer  had  lost  its  })OAvor,  and 
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!Mr.  Gladstone  began  to  see  clearly  the  rough  peaks  of  the 
real  Egyptian  question. 

The  part  which  religion  played  in  the  Egyptian  drama  was 
for  a  long  while  misunderstood  by  all  sides.  There  were  those 
Avho  said  that  religion  had  no  ])art  or  parcel  in  it,  that  the 
quarrel  was  purely  local  and  personal,  and  that,  even  w'ere  the 
religious  element  introduced,  there  was  not  religion  enough  in 
the  Egyptian  fellahin  to  kindle  them  to  the  exertion  of  a  holy 
war.  It  is  always  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  or  how  little 
])articular  classes  in  a  community  may  be  disposed  to  sacrifice 
for  the  religion  they  profess,  and  in  the  absence  of  exciting 
causes  it  might  seem  as  though  they  Avould  make  no  effort  at 
all,  as  if  they  had  no  religion  at  all.  But  Avhere  the  profession 
of  a  religion,  which  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  fanatical,  is  combined 
with  the  grossest  ignorance  in  the  professing  class,  there  are 
the  elements  of  furious  mischief,  of  brutal  violence,  and  of 
deeds  to  make  one  shudder.  The  deeds  done  in  ^Vlexandria 
on  June  11,  and  on  July  12  and  l.‘i,  were  assignable,  if  you 
will,  to  mixed  causes,  but  the  butcheries  at  Tantah,  at  Tookh, 
at  Mehallet-el-Kebir,  and  in  the  country  villages,  Avere  trace¬ 
able  directly  to  hatred  of  the  unbeliever.  Granted  that  in 
some  cases  old  scores  Avere  paid  off,  and  that  the  cutting  of 
throats  Avith  a  penknife  AA’hile  the  victim’s  head  Avas  held 
betAveen  the  butcher’s  knees,  Avas  the  revenge  for  scandalous 
usury  pitilessly  exacted,  the  same  motive  could  not  have 
dictated  the  slaughter  of  the  village  engineer,  of  the  district 
surveyor,  of  the  merchant’s  clerk,  whose  sole  offence  Avas  that 
they  Avere  foreigners  in  race  and  in  religion.  The  truth  is  that 
from  the  beginning  of  this  rebellion  the  influence  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  mischief-makers  Avas  never  absent,  and  though  other  and 
more  popular  causes  for  action  Averc  put  in  the  front  rank,  the 
leaven  of  fanaticism  prepared  in  El  Ahzar  Avas  from  the  first 
leavening  the  whole  lump.  The  Ulema  of  El  Ahzar  in  Cairo, 
the  greatest  university  in  the  East,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Dervisches,  j)laycd  leading  parts  in  the  disturbances  Avhich 
drove  Nubar  Pasha  from  f)ffice  ;  they  Avere  j)rominent  enough 
in  the  proceedings  Avhich  led  to  the  dej)osition  of  Ismail;  nor 
Averc  they  unfriendly  to  TcAvfik  on  his  accession.  Noav  these 
Ulema  and  these  Sheikhs  of  Dervisches  are  in  communication 
Avith  the  entire  Mussulman  Avorld  ;  they  exercise  a  certain  in¬ 
fluence  over  it,  and  they  Avere  bound  by  every  consideration 
of  religion  and  self-interest  to  avail  themselves  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  seemed  to  them  favourable  for  a  reassertiou  of 
the  power  of  Islam.  That  they  Jiiisealculatcd  their  own 
strength,  and  that  they  had  no  idea  of  the  forces  they  Avere 
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defying,  is  only  to  say  that  they  were  untravelled  and  ignorant 
in  worldly  wisdom,  qualities  they  would  glory  in  rather  than 
otherwise.  Strong  in  the  faith,  and  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
time  must  be  at  hand  when,  if  the  ^lahdi  himself  was  not  to 
appear,  the  true  Caliph  at  least  should  be  revealed,  they  held  it 
presumption  to  count  the  enemy.  The  number  of  his  ships 
and  of  his  armies  could  not  weigh  with  them  for  a  moment, 
seeing  that  it  was  the  will  of  -Vllah  which  Avas  being  fulfilled, 
and  Avhich  could  not  be  thwarted,  roar  the  guns  of  ironclads 
never  so  loudly.  We  have  seen  already  how  that  in  a  less 
intolerant  degree  the  religious  spirit  affected  the  policy  of 
Riaz  Pasha,  that  it  naturally  Avas  strong  in  the  Khedive.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less  intensity  in  every  Mussul¬ 
man  breast  Avhenever  the  issue  of  Christian  or  Mussulman 
supremacy  iu  a  ^lussulman  country  comes  to  be  raised.  To 
fan  this  flame,  to  excite  the  ignorant  masses  to  action  Avhen 
the  fiivourable  moment  came,  Avas  the  business  of  the  chiefs  of 
El  Ahzar  and  of  their  allies  the  Dervisches,  the  monks  and 
friars  of  Islam. 

Mr.  Blunt,  in  his  ‘  Future  of  Islam,’  has  kuit  together  a  good 
many  threads  of  the  Mohammedan  religious  tangle,  and  has  put 
in  a  clear  light  the  great  question  of  the  day  in  the  Moham¬ 
medan  Avorld,  the  question  of  the  true  Caliphate.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  examine  this  question  in  order  to  undei’stand  the 
Arabian  as  distinct  from  the  Turkish  complexion  sought  to  be 
put  on  the  movement  by  the  ‘  National  ’  and  also  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  party.  It  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the 
spasmodic  and  vacillating  action  of  the.  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Avho 
first  Intrigues  Avith  the  disobedient  servant  of  his  vassal,  then 
threatens  him,  afterwards  decorates  him,  but  ends  by  declaring 
him  a  rebel  and  putting  him  under  the  ban  of  Islam.  The 
key  to  the  Sultan's  action  is  that  he  is  not  the  true  Caliph,  aud 
yet  that  he  earnestly  desires  to  be  recognised  as  Emir  el  Mo- 
inenin,  or  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  The  key  to  Arabi's 
half-disguised  contempt  of  a  Sultan  Avho  could  not,  as  he 
thought,  dispose  of  sufficient  force  to  overthroAV  him,  except 
upon  terms,  is  that,  inspired  by  El  Ahzar  and  stirred  by  his 
rnfourat/e  and  by  his  OAvn  ambition,  he  might,  if  needed,  pro¬ 
claim  the  Arabian  Caliphate,  setting  himself  up  as  its  native 
cliampion,  or  fan tc  de  mieujc  take  it  himself.  To  this  latter  end 
he  gave  out  during  the  month  of  May  that  though,  to  all  ap- 
j)earance  and  to  all  men's  knowledge,  he  Avas  a  fellah  and  sou 
c,f  fcllahin,  yet  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  Avas  of  the  Korcish 
tribe.  It  is  clear  that  the  Sultan  el  Ivouiu,  being  of  the  House 
of  Otiunanaud  admittedly  not  derived  from  the  sacred  clan  to 
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■which  alone  the  Caliphate  or  succcssorship  was  given  by  the 
Prophet,  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  have  a  good  title  to 
the  rank.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  worthy  claimant, sang, 
whom  all  Islam  would  recognise,  the  right  first  advanced  by 
Selim  I.  in  the  height  of  his  power  and  after  he  had  conquered 
the  w’hole  Moslem  world,  has  been  admitted  by  many,  though 
it  has  been  rejected  by  nearly  as  many  more.  The  question 
is  one  which  has  vexed  the  soul  of  Islam  more  or  less  since 
the  year  1517.  But  the  claim  produced  no  such  active  schism 
as  did  the  rivalries  of  the  Popes  and  Antij)opes  in  Christendom. 
In  all  Islam  Avas  found  no  one  so  powerful  as  to  doubt  the 
nobility  of  the  conqueror  Selim,  Avhilst  Selim,  content  with  re¬ 
cognition  in  his  own  empire,  in  the  country  which  contains  the 
holy  jdaces  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  in  Egypt,  tvas  prudent 
enough  not  to  insist  too  much  upon  direct  acceptance  of  his 
riglit  by  countries  like  Persia  and  India  and  Morocco,  where 
he  was  not  prepared  to  Avage  Avar,  and  Avhere  he  hoped  by 
preaching  emissaries  to  Avin  the  people  to  his  side.  The  main 
ground  of  his  claim  Avas  tliat  the  miracle  involved  in  the  rise 
and  establishment  of  the  Turkish  empire  involved  also  that  of 
the  transfer  of  the  spiritual  dignity  from  the  Saracen  to  the 
Turkish  race,  from  the  head  of  the  noble  tribe  Avhich  had  given 
Mohammed  to  the  Avorld  to  the  head  of  that  house  Avhich  Allah 
had  evidently  raised  up  to  execute  more  cfTectually  the  spread 
of  the  faith  and  the  destruction  of  unbelievers. 

Deep  doAvn  in  the  heart  of  every  ^lohammedan,  not  of  the 
AVahhabee.s,  lies  the  conviction  that  force  and  po.sscssion  arc 
expressions  of  the  Avill  of  (rod,  and  that  he  Avho  resists  the 
jKrAver,  even  the  poAver  of  the  infidel  in  certain  ca.scs,  may  be 
committinj;  sin  and  fijilitiiiK  against  God.  So  long  as  the 
poAver  is  manifestly  greater  than  that  Avhich  can  be  brought 
again.st  it,  so  long  is  it  the  duty  of  the  true  believer  to  submit 
to  it,  Avaiting  for  the  time  Avhen  iu  the  j)rovldence  of  (Jod  tliere 
shall  come  an  opj)ortunity  for  restoring  that  supremacy  Avhich 
is  reserved  for  the  faithful.  It  is  such  a  feeling  as  this  that 
enables  the  pious  Mohamiix-dans  of  India  to  accept  the  English 
rule,  arul  to  reject  as  outside  the  jiale  of  practical  politics  the 
teaching  of  the  Wahhabees,  Avho  prea(;h  eternal  Avar  against  all 
that  is  not  Islam,  and  against  all  that  is  slack  and  halting  inside 
the  pale  of  Islam  itself.  Staiuling  on  the  most  amnent  Avaysof 
Mohammedanism  ami  rejecting  as  impious  the  doctrine  that 
aught  can  be  added  to  or  sublra<-led  frt)m  the  book  Avhich  the 
Pro|ihet  himself  declared  to  be  perfect,  and  to  contain  all  that 
couhl  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  man’s  life  in  this  Avorld 
and  in  the  next,  tliese  tierce  Puritans  of  Islam  stauil  the  Idea  of 
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an  intrusion  into  the  sacred  office  of  the  Successor  of  the 
Prophet.  They  reject  the  fact  and  the  arguments  on  which  it 
is  justified  together  with  all  the  innovations  permitted  by  the 
Ilanafite,  or  easy-going,  members  of  the  religion.  Men  who 
persist  in  regarding  India  as  Dar  el  IIarb(the  House  of  War) 
so  long  as  the  Kafir  holds  sway  there — who  condemn  tobacco 
smoking  because  not  authorised  by  a  Koran  which  was  written 
before  the  introduction  of  tobacco  as  one  of  the  comforts  of 
men’s  lives — and  who  maintain  that  no‘  fetwa’  or  interpretation 
by  Ulema  can  contradict  the  text  or  express  words  of  the  book 
— cannot  be  expected  to  allow  to  the  subverter  of  the  Arabian 
empire  the  title  which  the  Koran  says  an  Arab  alone  can  bear, 
'riierefore  they  refuse  to  recognise  the  title  which  the  Turkish 
Sultan  claims,  of  ‘  King  of  Kings,  Loi’d  of  Lords,  ^louarch  of 
‘  the  two  seas  (the  ^loditerrauean  and  the  Ked  Sea), and  Pro- 
‘  tector  of  the  two  lands  (llejaz  and  Syria  ).  Successor  of  the 
‘  Apostle  of  God,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  Fmperor,  and 
^  Prince,’  They  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions  when, 
having  overrun  Syria  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  holy 
])laccs,  they  defied  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  only  withdrew  their 
.'shattered  forces  into  Asia  after  Mohammed  .Vli  had  under¬ 
taken  a  regular  eamj)aigu  against  them.  From  their  camp 
at  Sittana  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India  they  await  the 
sign  of  the  re-accession  of  the  Koreish,  and  of  the  day  when 
the  Cali))h  shall  be  superseded  by  the  ^lahdi.  also  of  the 
sacred  tribe.  'I'he  Wahhabees  have  been  selected  as  extreme 
types  of  the  opponents  to  T'urkish  pretensions  to  religious 
supremacy.  Put  intermediately  between  them  and  C'onstanti- 
uople  lie  a  vast  number  of  Moslems  who  are  lukewarm  in  their 
attaehment  to  the  I’adishah,  while  a  ])o\verful  section  are  abso¬ 
lutely  lH)stile. 

It  will  he  seen,  then,  that  the  Sultan  has  real  cause  for  atixlety 
if.  desirous  of  compeusatiug  himself  for  loss  t>f  territory  and 
prestige  in  Kurope,  he  seek  to  re-establish  in  his  own  person  at 
Paghdad,  Damascus,  t)r  C’airo,  the  disused  but  never  forgotten 
temporal-spiritual  authority  which  once  tlourished  in  those 
places,  ami  to  build  up  again  the  religious  empire  which  shall 
extend  from  India  to  Morocco.  That  he  has  such  a  ilreani  we 
learn  from  s*>me  direct  sources,  but  more  still  from  such  con- 
<luel  as  ho  has  manifested  throughout  the  last  three  years  lulus 
(leallugs  with  Fgypt.  The  reatliness  with  whieh  he  weleomed 
ill  IttTi)  the  demand  by  F.nglaml  and  France  for  the  deposition 
of  Ismail  Pasha  was  iiulueed,  if  we  may  judge'  by  his  after 
♦‘ondiiet,  not  so  much  by  the  desire  to  be  agreeable  to  those 
governments  as  to  regain  at  a  blow  some  of  his  lost  prestige. 
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and  by  a  manifest  act  of  superior  authority  to  mark  his  sove¬ 
reign  power  in  Egypt.  The  sending  of  a  mission  secretly 
to  Cairo  when  the  Arab!  troubles  were  becoming  chronic 
after  September  9,  1881,  was  another  jiroof  of  his  desire  to 
get  his  hand  in  without  reference  to  any  other  States,  and  it 
is  beyond  question  that  by  means  of  that  mission  the  seed 
was  sown  of  the  continued  resistance  by  Arabi  to  the  Khedive’s 
authority,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  that  plot  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Control  and  the  Europeans  generally  which  Arabi, 
in  spite  of  declarations  to  the  contrary,  steadily  pursued 
thenceforth.  The  text  of  the  bargain  made  it  is  impossible  to 
produce ;  for,  in  accordance  with  Eastern  practice,  whereby 
the  important  jiarts  of  correspondence  are  left  to  be  delivered 
orally,  it  is  most  likely  there  was  no  written  stipulation ;  but 
that  there  avus  a  compromising  correspondence  there  can  be 
hardly  any  doubt,  seeing  that  Arabi,  as  lately  as  last  March, 
threatened  to  publish  it  if  he  Avere  abandoned  by  the  Porte. 
It  Avill  be  curious  if  it  ever  sees  the  light.  It  is  also  certain 
that  there  existed  during  the  Avhole  course  of  the  insurrection 
a  private  correspondence  betAveen  the  Palace  at  Stamboul  and 
the  camp  at  Kafr-el-Dowar  Avhich  makes  it  incontestable  that 
the  Sultan  Avas  insincere  in  all  his  dealings  Avith  the  Western 
PoAvers.  His  desire  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  so- 
called  National  movement  Avas  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
support  he  could  count  upon,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in 
the  rest  of  the  Arab  nations.  Noav  it  Avas  no  part  of  the 
game  of  the  Avire-pullers  avIio  played  Arabi  as  their  marion- 
nette  to  admit  the  Turk  to  dominion  in  the  province  Avhence 
he  had  been  ostracised.  Experience,  the  very  latest,  had 
shoAvn  themAvhat  Turkish  rule  meant,  that  it  Avasthe  synonym 
of  financial  ruin  and  contemptuous  personal  treatment,  and 
they  hesitated  to  try  to  gain  even  their  pet  point  of  turning 
out  the  European  at  the  cost  of  admitting  their  traditional 
oppressor,  avIio  intended  moreover  to  put  forward  his  claim 
to  the  Arabian  Caliphate.  This  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Egyptians  and  this  clinging  of  the  Sultan  to  his  great 
dream  determined  the  despatch  of  Dervisch  Pasha’s  mis¬ 
sion  at  the  end  of  May,  1882,  in  answer  to  the  urgent  remon¬ 
strances  of  England  and  France  at  the  groAVth  of  the  rebellious 
spirit.  When  on  ^lay  21  the  Khedive  Avas  jiractically  a 
prisoner  in  his  palace  at  Cairo;  Avhen  his  ministers  on  May  2:i 
refused  to  resign  or  to  be  dismissed ;  Avhen,  having  been  dis¬ 
missed,  Arabi  caused  the  garrison  of  Alexandria  on  May  27 
to  demand  at  least  his  restoration  on  penalty  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  Avhich  they  refused  to  disclose— it  was  clear  the  pupil 
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in  intrigue  had  reached  a  stage  of  proficiency  at  wliich  it 
required  the  wiliest  of  his  master’s  agents  to  outwit  him. 

The  wiliest  available  agent  was  sent  with  what  orders  no 
one  was  allowed  to  know.  The  Sultan  invoked  was  resolved 
to  show  that  he  would  intervene  in  his  own  way  only.  lie 
sent  Dervisch  Pasha,  the  man  said  to  be  without  fear  as  with¬ 
out  scruple,  the  settler  by  treachery  of  the  Albanian  difficulty, 
the  man  who  had  managed  the  difficult  and  disagreeable  busi¬ 
ness  of  Dulcigno.  He  w'as  to  settle  out  of  hand,  in  his  strong, 
unsci-upulous  way,  the  Egyptian  difficulty  also.  So  capable 
and  so  powerful  was  he  that  there  was  no  need  to  back  his 
authority  hy  so  much  as  a  half-battalion  of  troops.  According 
to  one  statement  which  is  not  incredible,  though  we  know'  not 
on  whose  authority  it  rests,  Dervisch  Pasha  was  authorised  to 
offer  to  Arabi  high  rank  and  the  Goveimorship  of  Tripoli,  on 
condition  of  his  leaving  Egypt.  Dervisch  Pasha  was  all-suffi¬ 
cient,  and  Lord  Granville  himself  seemed  to  think  during  the 
first  days  of  June  that  things  were  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement. 
He  also  expressed  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
French  Government  to  stand  loyally  by  ns  in  case  of  failure 
by  Dervisch. 

That  Dervisch  Pasha  was  never  intended  to  stem  the  current 
of  Egyptian  sedition  was  clear  to  the  eyes  of  everyone  after 
he  had  received  in  his  first  audience  the  respective  agents  of’ 
the  Khedive  and  of  the  disobedient  Minister  of  AVar.  His 
arrival  without  force  of  any  kind  filled  with  dismay  those 
Europeans  in  Egypt  who  had  hoped  for  a  solution  of  difficul¬ 
ties  at  his  hands,  for  the  shrewdness  of  the  Arabs  led  them  at 
once  to  guess  that  nothing  serious  was  intended,  and  they  bore 
themselves  more  insolently  even  than  they  had  done  when  they 
saw  the  inadequate  naval  force  of  England  and  France  arrive 
in  the  port  of  Alexandria  to  act  as  a  demonstration  of  power. 
The  only  demonstration  of  power  which  the  Eastern  heeds  or 
fears  is  that  w'hich  can  strike  him  at  once  and  strike  him  hard. 
He  is  a  disbeliever  in  reserve  j)ower  which  cannot  reach  him 
in  the  day,  as  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  main  chance,  and 
in  that  to-morrow  which  may  bring  him  some  protector  of 
whom  he  knows  nothing  to-day.  His  answer  to  the  naval 
demonstration,  to  the  Dervisch  Pasha  mission,  and  to  all  the 
efforts  which  were  being  made  on  the  one  side  to  keep  him 
quiet,  on  the  other  to  stir  him  up,  was  the  massacre  of  Euro¬ 
peans  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  on  June  11. 

For  the  same  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the 
Sultan  was  the  instigator  of  particular  acts  of  rebellion  by 
Arabi  against  the  Viceroy,  it  is  im[)ossible  to  say  that  Arabi 
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gave  direct  orders  personally  for  the  massacre ;  but  what  !s 
not  doubtful  is  that  the  orders  were  given  by  the  confiden¬ 
tial  friend  and  fanatical  adviser  of  Arabi,  that  six  thousand 
nabouts  or  axe-handles  had  been  distributed  amongst  the  worst 
classes  of  the  Arab  population  a  few  days  before  by  an  official 
of  the  Government,  that  the  j)olice  and  soldier  assistants  of 
j)olice  (Mustaphazin)  were  among  the  worst  assailants  of  the 
people  they  were  placed  to  defend,  and  that  people  running  for 
their  lives  to  the  guard-houses  held  by  Arabi’s  men  were  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  watch.  No  serious  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
disavow  Arabi’s  knowledge  of  the  intention  to  break  out ;  and 
though  at  first  so  black  was  the  treachery,  and  so  popular 
Avas  the  violence,  that  the  English  Commander-in-Chief  tele¬ 
graphed  home  that  the  riot  had  no  political  significance,  it  is 
now  certain  that  the  massacre  was  pai’t  of  a  ))rogramme  in¬ 
tended  to  slunv  the  futility  of  all  that  had  been  done  against 
Arabi,  and  to  commit  those  acting  with  him  to  stand  still 
further  by  him  as  the  only  means  of  assuring  their  own  safety. 

It  is  probable  that  the  .Sultan  underrated  the  strength  of 
the  military  party,  or  overrated  his  own  power  of  using  it  for 
his  own  purposes.  Arabi  preferred  to  rely  upon  his  Arabian 
supports  rather  than  upon  the  promises  of  the  Sultan,  and  his 
bid  for  Arabian  support  involved  a  non  possumtis  on  the 
Turkish  Caliphate  question.  Whatever  the  cause,  Dervisch 
Pasha  had  failed,  and  the  .Sultan,  still  clinging  to  his  hope  of 
winning,  Avithout  fighting  him,  the  only  man  Avho  could  greatly 
help  him  to  realise  his  dream  of  empire,  astounded  Europe, 
just  assembling  in  Conference  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
ending  Egy])tian  difficulties,  by  sending  Arabi  the  highest 
rank  in  the  Order  of  the  Medjidie.  Arabi  accepted  the 
gift,  but  made  no  real  concession.  He  continued  to  temporise 
in  order  to  gain  time,  and  it  Avas  not  until  the  Sultan,  having 
insulted  the  common  sense  of  Europe  by  refusing  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  anarchy  in  Egypt,  had  exhausted  every  art 
by  Avhich  he  could  2)lace  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  moreover  suav  that  England  at  least  meant  to  take 
things  Avith  the  strong  hand,  that  he  announced  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  send  trooj)s  to  Egypt. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  Iioav  even  one  brought  iiji  in 
harem  atmosphere  and  ke2)t  ignorant  of  the  machinery  by 
Avhich  the  daily  jiolitical  life  of  the  Avorld  is  kej)t  moving, 
could  bring  himself  to  think,  after  .all  that  had  gone  before, 
that  on  his  bare  promise  to  send  troops  England  Avould  cease 
her  preparations  for  a  military  expedition,  or  that  she  Avould  be 
so  simple  as  to  accept  his  grudging  aid  Avithout  conditions. 
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Yet  !Musiu’us  Pasha  Avas  directed  to  inform  Lord  Granville  of 
the  intention  of  the  Porto  to  send  troops,  and  that  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  the  English  would  at  once  withdraw  from  the  scene. 
Lord  Granville  met  the  request  in  the  only  possible  way  by 
a  categorical  refusal.  On  a  former  occasion  Musurus  Pasha, 
by  order,  told  Lord  Granville  that  the  forts  of  Alexandria 
Avould  not  fire  on  our  shii)s  even  if  fired  on,  at  the  very 
moment  the  bombardment  was  at  its  height.  These  Avearisome 
negotiations  AA’ith  the  Porte  AAere  conducted  Avith  great  ability 
by  Lord  Dufferin,  Avho  kneAv  the  character  of  the  man  he  was 
dealing  Avith.  The  military  convention  Avas  never  signed,  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  before  the  terms  of  it  could  be 
settled  the  Avar  Avas  over.  The  Sultan  Avas  entangled  in  his 
OAAm  manoeuvres,  and  for  the  present  disappears  from  the 
Egyptian  stage. 

It  Avill  be  readily  seen  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs  that 
fanaticism  in  Egypt  might  be  set  going  actively  against  us  by 
agencies  other  than  the  Sidtan’s,  and  that  though  no  one  but  the 
Emir  el  Momenin  could  authorise  a  holy  Avar,  there  is  combus¬ 
tible  material  enough  in  Egypt  to  be  set  alight  by  holy  fire  from 
Mecea,  or  for  that  matter  from  El  Ahzar  in  Cairo  itself.  It  Avas 
by  appeals  to  religious  hatred  that  the  massacres  AA’cre  perpe¬ 
trated  in  Alexandria,  in  Tantah,  at  Tookh,  at  ^Mehallet  Abon 
Ali,  and  at  Mehallet-el-Kebir.  The  great  insurrection  Avhich 
broke  out  in  Caii’o  in  1799,  after  the  occupation  of  the  city  by 
Bonaparte  and  the  defe.at  of  the  Beys,  Avas  organised  in  the 
mosques.  This  deserves  to  be  remembered.  No  holy  war 
proclamation  A\\as  needed  to  excite  the  vulgar  fury  of  the  mass 
against  the  infidel.  Has  not  the  Koran  a  standing  order  that 
the  unbelievers  shall  be  destroyed  ?  Bemarks  ha\’e  been  made 
and  contempt  has  been  expressed  for  the  Avay  in  Avhich  thou¬ 
sands  of  Eurojieans  left  the  country  Avithout  making  asso¬ 
ciations  to  defend  themsehes.  But  the  constant  dread  of 
assassination  unnerves  the  strongest  men,  how  much  more 
such  as  compose  the  European  settlements  in  h^gyptian  toAvns 
and  villages.  Flight  Avas  the  only  resource  of  the  Aveak  in 
number,  encumbered  Avith  families  and  unaccustomed  to  arms, 
in  the  jwescnce  of  a  danger  Avhich  had  already  manifested  itself 
in  several  violent  explosions. 

In  May  an  Egyptian  Bey  Avho  Avas  not  a  partisan  of  Arabia 
said,  ‘  Arabi  Avill  fight,  and  all  Egypt  Avith  him,  against  foreign 
‘  troops,  but  Avill  yield  to  the  Sultan’s  orders  or  troops.  If 
‘  Arabi  resists  the  latter,  his  OAvn  people  Avill  leave  him,  and 
‘  the  Bedouins  Avill  cut  his  head  ott'.’  Five  Aveeks  afterAvards 
Arabi,  relying  on  the  groAvth  of  the  fanatical  spirit  Avhich  had 
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been  sedulously  fanned,  was  said  to  have  written  a  bombastic 
letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  pointing  out  very  clearly  the  means 
on  which  he  relied  to  secure  his  ends.  Arabi  now  denies,  we 
are  told,  that  he  wrote  any  such  letter  at  all,  and  it  appears 
to  be  a  forgery,  but  the  spirit  of  it  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
ignorant  but  self-reliant  fanatic  with  Avhom  Mr.  Blunt  has 
identified  himself.  This  letter  of  J  uly  2  declared  that 

‘  England  may  rest  assured  that  tlie  first  gun  she  fires  on  Egypt 
will  absolve  the  Egyptians  from  all  treaties,  contracts,  and  con¬ 
ventions,  that  the  Control  and  debt  will  cease,  that  the  property  of 
Europeans  will  be  confiscated,  that  the  canals  will  be  destroyed,  the 
communications  cut,  and  that  use  will  be  made  of  the  religious  zeal  of 
Mohammedans  to  preach  a  holy  war  in  Syria,  in  Arabia,  and  in  India. 
Egypt  is  held  by  ^lohammedans  as  the  key  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and 
all  are  bound  by  their  religious  law  to  defend  these  holy  places  and 
the  ways  leading  to  them.’ 

In  all  this  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  exaggeration.  No  holy 
war  was  proclaimed.  The  native  troops  of  the  Indian  army 
fought  gallantly  by  the  side  of  their  British  comrades  against 
the  Egyptians ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  secret  resentment 
of  the  fanatical  party,  the  war  happily  did  not  assume  a 
religious  character,  and  was  strictly  confined  to  Lower  Egypt. 

It  is  time,  hoAvever,  to  enquire  what  were  the  aspirations 
and  what  was  the  programme  of  the  National  i)arty,  and  of 
what  did  that  party  consist.  It  may  be  said  that  the  National 
party  consisted  of  those  persons  who  wished  for  such  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  existing  despotism  as  would  enable  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  to  procure  some  of  the  benefits  and  powers 
of  government,  which  had  hitherto  been  concentrated  in  the 
head  of  the  State,  llotv  far  they  intended  to  share  in  common 
with  their  countrymen  sueh  concessions  as  they  might  exact, 
is  a  question  ])roper  for  those  who  are  analysts  of  motives.  But 
even  if  they  did  no  more  than  put  a  bridle  on  despotism,  if  they 
secured  but  the  form  of  a  constitution  which  might  be  turned 
into  a  reality  later,  they  had  done  something.  If  they  made 
use  of  their  influence  and  position  to  get  land  and  other  riches 
for  themselves,  they  w’ere  merely  following  the  eternal  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  East — customs  which  have  not  been  without  their 
counterparts  in  the  more  civilised  West — but  the  general  bene¬ 
fit  they  conferred  upon  their  country  was  the  inculcation  of 
the  idea  that  it  was  j)ossible  to  strive  after  the  attainment  of 
a  certain  amount  of  liberty.  As  far  as  this  idea  may  be 
applicable  to  the  future  government  of  Egypt,  it  will  certainly 
meet  with  sup])ort,  rather  than  op))osition,  from  Great  Britain. 

The  first  machinery  devised  for  the  ex[)ression  of  anything 
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like  national  wishes  in  Egypt  Avas  the  Avork  of  the  late  Khe¬ 
dive,  Ismail  Pasha.  He  granted  no  constitution,  but  he  con¬ 
voked  the  first  Chamber  of  Notables.  In  1866  this  assembly, 
consisting  of  seventy-five  members,  Avas  called  together  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  advising  the  Khedive,  and  perhaps 
of  sharing  his  responsibility  in  the  Aveightier  affairs  of  State. 
But  it  had  no  cohesion ;  the  elections  to  it  Avere  a  farce, 
Avhereby  the  Government  and  its  officials  made  money,  and 
the  dependence  of  its  members  upon  the  Khedive  for  their 
posts,  Avhich  they  valued  for  the  local  influence  they  carried, 
made  the  Assembly  of  Notables  a  mere  instrument  of  oppres¬ 
sion  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Ismail.  No  one  in  the  country 
believed  in  it,  yet  Avas  it  the  only  articidate  voice  by  which 
the  country  could  make  itself  heard.  Sherif  Pasha,  Avho  has 
been  the  consistent  friend  of  gradual  self-government  in  Egypt, 
Avas  desirous  of  giving  greater  expansion  to  this  institxition, 
and,  in  August  1879,  resigned  office  because  he  could  not 
bring  the  Kliedlve  to  share  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  lie 
Avould  have  conferred  on  the  Chamber  the  right  to  initiate 
laAvs,  to  examine  and  report  upon  grievances,  and  Avithin  cer¬ 
tain  limits  to  control  expenditure.  He  AAOuld  have  gone  to 
the  verge  of  a  constitution.  But  other  principles  prevailed 
at  the  time ;  the  Chamber  Avas  prorogued  Avithout  ever  having 
had  a  decree  defining  its  attributes,  and  Avas  in  effect  disused 
till  circumstances  suggested  its  revival  in  the  Avinter  of  last 
year. 

Those  circumstances  Avere  the  dangerous  and  aljirmlng 
groAvth  of  the  military  spirit,  Avhlch  by  its  action  in  February, 
and  more  decidedly  still  by  that  in  September,  had  threatened 
to  take  all  matters  into  its  OAvn  hands,  and  to  eclipse  the  party 
Avhich  professed  more  liberal  and  more  general  views.  Moved 
by  the  pressure  Avhich  came  upon  him  from  many  native 
quarters,  and  anxious  to  find  a  legitimate  instrument  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  army,  TeAvfik  Pasha,  rather  against  the  advice  of 
the  foreign  agents,  summoned  the  Chamber  of  Notables  to 
meet  in  Cairo.  Fresh  elections  Avere  made  for  the  Avhole 
seventy-five  seats,  and  the  Sheikhs  el  Baled  or  headmen  of 
A-illages,  Avho  Avere  the  electors,  sent  to  the  Assembly  those 
men  avIio,  either  by  their  Avrltings  in  the  native  journals,  by 
their  speeches  in  quasi-public  meetings,  or  in  consequence  of 
their  knoAvn  opinions,  Avere  deemed  the  fittest  to  repeat  Avhat 
their  constituents  Avere  thinking  and  talking  about  in  the 
villages  and  in  the  mosques  of  the  country  toAvns.  Departing 
from  the  tactics  pursued  Avheu  Ismail  Pasha  ordered  an 
election,  and  Avhen  the  members  of  the  Chamber  Avere  virtually 
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Government  nominees,  the  Government  in  1881  may  be  said 
not  to  have  interfered  in  the  elections,  and  fairly  representative 
men  Avere  returned.  Sultan  Pasha,  the  greatest  landowner 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  Suleiman  Pasha  Abuza,  one  of  the 
largest  proprietors  in  the  Delta,  were  chosen  President  and 
Vice-President  respectively ;  and  amongst  the  members  Avere 
to  be  found  the  majority  of  those  Avho  had  any  title  to  be 
regarded  as  having  jiopular,  as  distinguished  from  dynastic, 
interests  at  heart. 

The  Chamber  AA-as  opened  on  December  2G  Avith  the  folloAA- 
ing  speech  from  the  Viceregal  throne,  Avhich  avc  quote  because 
it  is  a  fair  expression  of  the  principles  Avhicli  aa’c  hope  to  sec 
established  in  the  future  government  of  Egypt : — 

‘  Je  suis  venu  a’ous  exprimer  ma  satisfaction  cle  a-ous  A'oir  rcunis 
pour  representer  les  interets  dii  pays.  Des  inon  aveneinent  j’ai  a'ouIu 
avec  fermete  et  sincerite  I’ouverture  de  la  Clunnbre  des  Dtdegues; 
niais  les  diliicidtes  qni  nous  pressaient  alors  m’ont  empeclic*  de  realiser 
mes  intentions.  A  I’lieure  actuelle,  nous  devons  en  remercier  la  Pro¬ 
vidence,  les  questions  financieres  sont  resolues  et  dans  la  niesure  dti 
pos.sil)le,  grace  au  concours  des  Puissances  amies,  les  charges  de  I’Egypte 
ont  ete  allegees.  llien  ne  s’oppose  done  plus  a  I’inauguration  de  la 
Chainhre,  et  je  viens  au  milieu  de  vous  ouvrir  sa  premiere  session. 
Tous  mes  efforts  et  ceux  de  mon  Gouvernement,  a’Ous  le  savez, 
Messieurs,  tendent  a  assurer  le  bien-etre  de  nos  populations  et  I’ordre 
dans  le  reglemcnt  de  lours  interets,  en  generalisant  fadministration  de  la 
justice,  en  pourvoyant  a  la  securite  do  tous  les  habitants  du  pays,  sans 
distinction,  dans  leurs  biens  et  dans  leur  vie.  Tel  a  ete  le  but  que  je 
me  suis  propose :  ami  de  rinstruction  et  du  jirogri  s,  je  n’ai  jamais  cesse 
de  le  poursuivre  au  grand  jour  depuis  le  moment  oii  j’ai  pris  les  renes 
du  Gouvernement.  C’est  ii  vous,  Messieurs,  do  me  seconder  dans  cette 
voie.  La  Chaml)re  des  Delegues  .sera  dfvouee  au  bien.  Elle  se 
consacrera  toitt  ontii  re  ii  I’etude  des  interets  gener.aux  du  pays.  Elle 
devra  tenir  comptodes  obligations  (jui  resultent  de  la  loi  de  liquidation, 
comme  aussi  de  tous  autres  engagements  internationaux.  Elle  ne  sc 
departira  jamais  d’une  sage  moderation,  particulierement  necessaire 
dans  une  periode  de  transformation  civilisiitricc  et  de  progres.  Vous 
devrez  i  tre  toujours  prudents.  Messieurs  les  Delegues,  et  nous  serous 
ensemble  etroitement  unis  pour  accomplir  les  reformes  utiles  ii  I’Egypto 
par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  I’aide  do  son  Prophi  te  avec  le  puissant  aiq)ui  de 
iSa  Ilautesse  le  Sultan,  notre  augusto  Suzerain.’ 

Suitalile  speeclic.s  in  rc[»ly  Avere  made  in  due  cour.se,  and 
the  Chamber  jirocecdcd  to  tlic  consideration  of  its  oAvn  organic 
laAv,  Avhicli  Avas  intended  to  serve  at  once  as  a  sjiecics  of  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  as  a  test  of  tlic  strength  of  llie  Chamber  and  of  the 
Government.  Thougli  ArabI,  Ali  Eehmy,  and  tlic  other  mili¬ 
tary  leaders,  being  officers  on  full  jiay,  Averc  ineligible  to  the 
Chambers,  they  had  their  delegates  there,  and  from  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  session  these  men  assumed  the  style  and  used  the 
language  of  Irreconcileables. 

The  wishes  of  the  National  party,  as  represented  by  the 
Chamber  of  Notables,  may  be  summarised  by  saying  that  they 
aimed  at  controlling  the  finances  by  claiming  to  vote  the 
budget  of  each  ministry,  and  they  asserted  the  responsibility 
of  ministers,  collectively  and  individually,  to  the  Chamber  for 
the  acts  of  their  departments.  This  last  was  evidently  a  dero¬ 
gation  from  the  prerogative  of  the  Khedive,  but  it  was  not  the 
point  on  which  Government  and  Chamber  ultimately  split. 

There  were  forty-seven  clauses  in  the  draft  regulation  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Government  for  the  organisation  of  the  Chamber. 
Among  them  were  prescrij)tions  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
elections  shoidd  be  conducted,  the  duration  of  the  Chamber 
(which  the  Government  put  at  four  years),  the  right  of 
petition  to  the  Chamber,  the  freedom  of  members  from 
arrest,  and  other  necessary  matters  relating  to  procedure. 
There  was  also  a  prohibition  against  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes  of  any  kind  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  expressed  in  the  shape  of  a  voted  law.  But  clauses  29 
to  34  in  the  Government  draft,  which  related  to  the  Budget 
and  to  the  authority  which  the  Chamber  might  have  over  it, 
proved  to  be  a  stumbling-block  which  Irreconcileables  and 
Moderates  united  to  put  in  the  way  of  the  Government.  It 
caused  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  and  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  JNIoderates  shortly  afterwards,  for  the  Government 
that  came  in  was  the  revolutionary  Government  of  ^lahmoud 
Sami  and  Arabi,  which,  in  spite  of  all  denials  on  the  subject, 
hustled  and  threatened  the  Nationalists,  till,  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves,  they  begged  for  the  maintenance  in  office  of  the  power 
that  was  destroying  them,  and  even  joined  in  their  seditious 
])Ctitions  for  the  deposition  of  the  only  prince  from  whom  they 
coiild  expect  constitutional  reform.  The  Eygptian  Girondists 
had  not  the  courage  of  their  French  ])rototypes. 

Sherif  Pasha’s  projet  (rorganisntion  gave  to  the  Chamber 
the  right  to  have  full  detrdls  as  to  the  make-up  of  both  sides 
of  the  general  Budget,  and  also  of  each  dejiartmental  estimate. 
Then  articles  32,  33,  and  34  said : — 

Art.  32.  ‘  La  Ch.amhre  pourra  I’inettre  son  avis  sur  le  budget  de 
cliaque  niinistere.  Cot  avis  sera  transmis  an  ministre  des  finances  par 
le  jiresident  de  la  Chainbre  avant  le  20  deceinbre  au  plus  tard.’ 

Art.  3)3.  ‘Le  service  du  tribut.  celui  de  la  dette  plibli(jue,  ainsi 
que  toute  charge  resultant  de  la  loi  de  liquidation  on  de  conventions 
intcrnationales,  ne  jiourrotit  etro  robjet  d'aucunc  di.scussion.’ 

Art.  31.  ‘  Dans  le  cas  oh  le  budget  ne  pourrait  pas  etre  examine  par 
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la  Chainbrc  avant  le  20  decembre,  il  sera  rendu  executoire  par  simple 
decret  du  Khedive  sur  la  proposition  du  conseil  des  ministres,  sous 
reserve  des  dispositions  de  I’article  28.’ 

The  Chamber  refused  to  accept  article  34  in  any  shape,  it 
accepted  No.  33  as  presented,  but  for  No.  32,  which  gave  the 
right  to  make  observations  on  the  various  sections  and  chapters 
of  the  estimates,  it  substituted — 

‘  La  Chambre  des  Delegues  examine  et  discute  le  budget.  Le 
budget  devient  valable  apn'  s  le  vote  de  la  Chambre.  II  sera  com- 
muni<iue  par  le  president  de  la  Chambre  an  ministre  des  finances  le 
20  decembre  au  plus  tard.’ 

It  added  also — 

‘  Tout  traite,  contrat  ou  engagement  (jue  le  Gouvernement  veut 
contractor  avec  des  tiers,  ne  devient  definitif  et  executoire  qu’apres 
avoir  etc  vote  par  la  Chambre,  ii  I’exception  des  contrats  ou  adjudications 
relatifs  a  des  travau.x  dont  le  credit  est  prtwu  par  le  budget  de  I’annee 
correspond  ante  vote  par  la  Ch.ambre.’ 

This  supplemental  clause,  asserting  power  over  contracts, 
might  have  been  accepted  with  modifications,  but  the  right  to 
discuss  and  vote  the  budget,  even  with  the  modifications  im¬ 
posed  by  art.  33,  found  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  Controllers-General.  The 
Government  saw  the  possibility  of  a  deadlock  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  through  the  absence  of  a|)i)roval  to  the  budget,  brought 
about  by  the  arts  of  the  most  accomplished  obstructionists  in  the 
world  ;  the  Controller’s  General  saw  their  influence  was  gone 
if  the  power  of  fixing  the  budgets  w'ere  to  pass  away  from  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  and  that  they  themselves  would  ‘  be  in 
‘  the  position  of  no  longer  dealing  with  responsible  ministers, 
‘  but  an  irresponsible  Chamber.’ 

On  January  16  Sir  E.  Malet  wrote  to  Lord  Granville  an 
account  of  an  interview  he  had  had  with  Sultan  Pasha  on  the 
subject.  Sultan  seemed  to  be  unaware  that  the  demand  put 
forward  involved  the  rupture  of  international  agreements. 

‘  I  read  to  his  E.xcellency  the  10th  article  of  the  decree  of  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1876,  establi.shing  the  Control,  in  which  it  is  stated,  with 
reference  to  the  budget,  that  the  ministers  remain  sole  judges  of  the 
necessity  of  assigning  credits.  Sultan  Pasha  replied  that,  at  that  time, 
there  was  no  Chamber,  but  I  observed  to  his  Excellency  that  the 
present  Chamber  was  convoked  under  the  decree  of  1866,  ten  years 
previous  to  the  decree  establishing  the  Control ;  that  it  was  true  that 
the  Ch.'imber  was  rarely  convoked,  and  that,  when  convoked,  its  action 
was  not  serious ;  that  had  it  been  oth(>rwise,  doubtless  a  specific  state¬ 
ment  on  the  |K)int,  going  further  than  implication,  would  have  been 
inserted  in  the  decree.  I  added  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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decree  had  the  nature  of  an  international  engagement,  as  it  was 
established  by  the  3rd  article  of  the  decree  of  November  15,  1879, 
re-establishing  the  Control,  that  the  previous  decree  could  only  be 
modified  by  the  consent  of  the  Governments  of  England  and  France. 

‘  Sultan  Pasha  requested  that  I  would  use  my  good  offices  with  Cherif 
Pasha  to  bring  about  a  compromise,  but  I  gave  him  no  encouragement 
that  a  compromise  on  this  question  would  be  possible. 

‘  I  said  that  I  had  felt  strongly  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Chamber  upon  a  basis  which  would  secure  the  country  from  a  return 
to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  former  days;  that  two  guarantees  were 
necessary  to  this  end,  which  were  that  no  law  should  be  passed,  and 
that  no  tax  should  be  imposed,  without  the  consent  of  the  Chamber,  and 
that  both  these  guarantees  existed  in  Cherif  Pasha’s  Bill,  and  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that,  by  the  course  which  the  Chamber  was  pursuing,  the 
chance  of  liberal  reform  was  being  wrecked ;  that  if,  as  I  foresaw  would 
be  the  case,  Cherif  Pasha  refused  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
Chamber,  the  only  way  of  obtaining  compliance  with  those  demands 
would  be  by  force,  and  that  the  consequences  of  resorting  to  such 
means  had  been  clearly  stated  by  the  Governments  of  England  and 
France. 

‘  Sultan  Pasha  replied  that  the  Chamber  was  firmly  resolved  never  to 
have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  military  in  the  prosecution  of  its  policy. 
He  denied  that  it  was  at  pre.sent  acting  under  any  pressure  from  the 
military,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  merely  expressing  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  country.’ 

The  truth  was  that  at  this  time  the  extreme  sections  who 
were  dominant  in  the  Chamber  were  resolved  to  go  ‘  thorough.’ 
Their  claim  to  supervise  all  contracts  was  intended  to  enable 
them  to  suppress  all  engagements  with  foreigners,  whether  for 
service  or  for  works,  and  their  claim  to  vote  the  budget  was 
the  expression  of  their  determination  to  eluninate  the  Euro¬ 
peans  from  that  part  of  administration  which  was  not  directly 
connected  with  foreign  obligations,  and  to  elbow  it  by  degrees 
out  of  this  second  category  also.  The  moderates  like  Sultan 
and  Suleiman,  vvho  for  all  that,  like  Kiaz  Pasha,  they  wish  the 
foreigner  gone,  know  they  cannot  yet  do  without  him,  and 
who  were  willing  to  endure  him  till  the  indebtedness  of  the 
country  should  pass  away,  were  swallowed  up  by  those  who 
would  not  have  the  foreigner  at  any  price,  who  desired  re¬ 
pudiation  rather  than  payment  of  the  debt,  and  who  dreamed 
also  of  a  religious  millennium  in  which  none  but  the  Moslem 
should  possess  the  land.  Sherif  Pasha  resigned  on  February 
2,  refusing  utterly  to  make  concessions  on  the  vital  points ; 
and  on  February  7  the  new  Government,  including  for  the 
first  time  Arabi,  now  become  Pasha,  procured  the  Khe¬ 
dive’s  signature  to  a  decree  promulgating  the  organic  law 
of  the  Chamber  in  fifty-three  articles.  These  comprised  the 
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previously  expunged  article  making  invalid  all  contracts  or 
concessions  made  without  ratification  of  the  Chamber,  and 
aimed  at  undertakings  like  the  Suez  Canal,  and  some  new 
clauses  relating  to  the  budget.  A  committee  was  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Chamber  containing  as  many  members  as  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  and  these  two  bodies  were  to  examine 
and  vote  the  budget,  deciding  all  questions  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  In  the  event  of  an  equal  division  the  question  was  to 
be  referred  back  to  the  Chamber,  and  if  the  Chamber  sup¬ 
ported  its  committee,  the  Khedive  might  dissolve  the  assembly, 
but  if  the  new  Chamber  confirmed  the  vote  of  the  old  one,  that 
decision  was  to  be  final.  Ministerial  responsibility  to  the 
Chamber  was  also  embodied  in  the  decree. 

From  this  moment  it  became  evident  that  the  Control  in 
Egyptian  finance  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead. 

‘  The  power  of  the  Controllers,’  wrote  Sir  E.  Malet  on  February  13, 

‘  does  not  extend  beyond  the  right  of  investigation  and  of  giving  advice. 
This  was  sufficient  when  they  had  only  to  deal  with  a  Ministry 
responsible  to  the  Khedive ;  but  it  becomes  illusory  when  the  Ministry 
is  responsible  to  the  Chamber,  for  there  is  no  power  to  w'hich  the 
Controllers  can  appeal  if  their  advice  is  set  at  nought.’ 

Sir  A.  Colvin  wrote : — 

^  It  is  idle  to  hope  that  as  things  now  are  the  Control,  iis  it  now 
Is,  can  be  any  gmirantce  for  good  financial  administration  in  Egypt,  or 
for  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  imposed  on  England  and  France  as 
mundataires  of  the  several  Powers  which  accepted  the  Law  of  Liquida¬ 
tion.’ 

The  new  Ministry  persisted  in  saying  that  the  Control  was 
an  institution  existing  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  bond¬ 
holders;  the  Controllers,  while  allowing  that  part  of  their 
business  was  to  ensure  the  payment  of  the  obligation  under¬ 
taken  by  Egypt,  asserted  that  they  were  appointed  to  assist  in 
the  financial  conduct  of  affairs  generally,  ‘  so  as  to  prevent  a 
‘  possible  recurrence  of  the  difficulties  which  were  finally 
‘  closed  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation.’ 

On  February  6  the  Controllers  wrote : — 

‘  From  this  moment  the  day  may  be  foreseen  in  which  financial  dis¬ 
orders  will  reappear  which  were  remedied  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
and  the  Liquidation  Commission.’ 

From  the  date  of  accession  of  the  new  Ministry  to  office  it  be¬ 
came,  week  by  week,  more  evident  that  the  situation  must  end 
badly.  Already,  on  January  2‘.i  Sir  E.  Malet,  in  conversation 
with  Sultan  Pasha  about  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  to  the 
Chamber,  had  said  that  the  only  i)recedent  he  knew  for  such  a 
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constitution  as  that  proposed  by  the  Chamber  was  the  French 
National  Convention  in  1792,  ‘  the  consequence  of  which  was 
‘  that  the  country  was  inundated  with  the  blood  of  its  citizens, 

‘  and  that  finally  a  despotism  grew  out  of  it,  the  most  arbi- 
‘  ti-ary  ever  known,  which  had  been  brought  to  an  end  by  a 
‘  European  coalition  against  it.’ 

Here  the  scene  shifts  for  a  while  to  Europe,  where  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Egypt  had  begun  to  excite  the  liveliest  apprehen¬ 
sion.  From  time  to  time  the  British  agent  telegraphs,  and 
writes  (February  4),  ‘  Great  activity  is  being  displayed  in 
*  putting  all  the  coast  defences  in  an  efficient  state ;  ’  that 
(February  18)  the  coast  artillery  reserves  are  being  called  out ; 
that  (February  20)  the  peasantry  in  the  Zagazig  district  are 
manifesting  an  insubordinate  sjnrit  which  is  excited  by  the 
soldiery,  and  that  the  moudirs,  or  governors  of  provinces,  are 
admitting  their  inability  to  hold  the  people  in  hand ;  that 
(Februai’y  20)  ‘the  attitude  of  Arabi  Bey  at  the  Council  of 
‘  the  16th  caused  uneasiness  (to  Sir  A.  Colvin).  For  the 
‘  first  time  since  he  has  taken  his  seat  he  spoke  as  a  man  who 
‘  held  affairs  in  his  hand ;  and  his  remarks  indicated  a  sum- 
‘  mary  disregard  for  the  opinions  of  others,  which,  if  it  con- 
‘  tinues,  will  bring  him  into  direct  collision  with  us ;  ’  that 
(March  13)  Arabi  Bey,  Toulbeh  Bey,  and  two  other  colonels, 
leaders  in  the  affair  of  September  9,  1881,  had  been  made 
pashas,  or  generals  of  brigade,  that  eight  other  officers  had 
been  made  beys,  or  lieutenant-colonels,  and  that  the  Khe¬ 
dive  had  been  compelled,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  avoid  the 
‘  danger  of  another  military  demonstration,’  to  promote  thirty 
others  on  Arabi’s  demand,  without  the  examinations  prescribed 
by  military  law;  that  (April  11)  five  hundred  and  twenty 
officers  had  been  promoted;  that  (April  12)  a  plot  was  said 
to  have  been  discovered  to  assassinate  Arabi  Pasha,  and  that 
forty-eight  Circassians  had  been  arrested. 

We  Avill  return  to  this  later.  But  within  a  few  days  of  the 
accession  of  the  new  jMinistry  on  February  4,  the  Cabinets  of 
Europe  were  interchanging  views  and  sounding  each  other  as 
to  the  steps  which  it  was  seen  would  ultimately  have  to  be 
taken  to  stop  the  military  supremacy  in  Egypt.  The  dual  note 
of  England  and  France  presented  to  the  Khedive  on  January 
8,  and  declaring  the  firm  and  fixed  intention  of  England  and 
France  to  maintain  the  Khedive’s  authority  as  established  by 
the  various  firmans,  and  warning  those  who  might  be  the  cause 
of  ‘  complications  internal  or  external  which  might  menace  the 
‘  order  of  things  established  in  Egypt,’ that  they  would  have  to 
reckon  with  tlie  two  Powers,  had  fallen  like  a  bolt  out  of 
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the  blue  in  the  political  sky  of  Egypt.  It  gave  great  offence 
to  the  people  generally,  it  greatly  annoyed  Sherif  Pasha,  who 
said  it  raised  for  him  a  great  unnecessary  difficulty,  and  it 
was  felt  by  careful  observers  on  the  spot  to  be  a  provocation 
which  was  in  every  way  to  be  regretted.  It  drew  a  formal 
protest  from  the  Porte,  and  an  assurance  to  the  Sultan  from 
Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria,  that  those  governments 
desired  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  Egypt  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  firmans,  and  that  in  their  opinion  that  status 
quo  could  not  be  modified  without  the  consent  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  accord  with  the  suzerain  jwwer.  The  dual  note 
was  a  mistake,  and  the  diplomatic  results  of  it  only  tended  to 
strengthen  in  Egypt  the  party  of  disorder,  who  supposed  that 
Europe  would  not  allow  a  partial  intervention.  But  by  the 
time  the  Mahmoud- Arabi  Ministry  was  formed,  M.  Gambetta, 
the  originator  and  promoter  of  the  dual  note,  had  fallen,  and, 
the  true  character  of  the  note  being  now  understood,  the 
Governments  of  Europe  set  themselves  to  consider  what  they 
should  do  in  the  presence  of  an  evident  danger.  England 
stood  once  again  on  the  clear  and  intelligible  Hues  of  Lord 
Granville’s  despatch  of  November  4,  1881,  in  which  all 
syn^athy  was  expressed  for  the  national  aspirations  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  an  assurance  was  given  that  no  interference  on 
her  part  would  take  j)lacc  unless  anarchy  should  raise  its  head 
in  the  country. 

On  February  6  M.  de  Giers  admitted  to  Sir  E.  Thornton 
that  the  improved  state  of  things  in  Egypt  was  due  to  the 
salutary  influence  of  England  and  France  in  Egypt,  and  that 
‘  Russia,  without  being  deej)ly  interested  in  that  country,  was 
‘  most  desirous  that  it  should  be  continued.’  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  a  European  question,  that  ‘  he  earnestly 
‘  hoped  ’  England  would  take  no  steps  excej)!  in  accord  with 
the  other  Powers,  and  that  he  strongly  disapproved  of  a 
Turkish  force  being  sent  to  Egyj)!.  Two  days  afterwards 
Count  Kalnoky  told  the  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  that 
though  the  Imperial  Government  had  not  pronounced  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  question,  he  thought,  if  material  aid  should 
become  indispensable,  ‘  there  Avould  be  less  objection  to  troops 
‘  being  sent  from  Turkey  than  from  any  other  quarter.’  Semi¬ 
official  communications  were  had  with  the  Italian  Government, 
but  without  eliciting  any  decided  expression  of  opinion.  On 
February  11  Lord  Granville,  having  agreed  to  the  draft  of  his 
letter  with  M.  de  Freycinet,  instructed  the  English  ambas¬ 
sadors  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  St.  Petersburg,  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  the  Governments  to  which  they  were  accredited 
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would  be  willin"  to  exchange  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding  should  anarchy  produce  itself  in  Egypt.  The  let¬ 
ter  said  that  though  the  reports  received  from  Egypt  were 

*  not  of  a  nature  to  excite  apprehension  of  early  disorder  and 
‘  anarchy,’  yet  we  were  ‘  in  presence  of  a  crisis  which  may  give 
‘  rise  to  an  encroachment  upon  the  order  of  things  established 
‘  by  the  finnans  of  the  Sultan  and  by  the  international  en- 

•  ‘  gagements  of  Egypt,  whether  with  England  and  France 

‘  alone,  or  with  all  the  other  Powers.’  Lord  Granville  ended 

^  by  saying  that  the  Sultan  ought  to  be  a  party  to  any  proceed¬ 

ing  or  discussion  that  might  ensue,  and  that  it  was  most  desir¬ 
able  that  any  intervention  ‘  should  rej)i*esent  the  united  action 
‘  and  authority  of  Europe.’  The  French  Government  sent 
identical  instructions  to  its  representatives  at  the  four  capitals. 

Prince  Bismarck  was  the  first  to  answer,  on  February  15. 
lie  said  that  though  he  was  personally  in  favour  of  interven¬ 
tion  by  the  Sultan  as  Sovereign  in  Egypt,  if  intervention 
should  become  necessary,  yet  he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  other  proposal  sanctioned  by  the  Powers  in  concert.  On 
the  22nd  Signor  ]\Iancini  said  that  he  should  be  disposed  to 
think  that  the  employment  of  a  Turkish  force,  under  sufficient 
European  control,  would  probably  ‘  be  attended  with  less 

t  ‘  danger  and  the  prospect  of  fewer  complications  than  if  it 

*  were  carried  out  by  any  of  the  other  Powers.’  Austria  and 
llussia,  in  their  official  communications,  refrained  from  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  the  approval  of  any  particular  force 
being  used  in  case  of  intervention,  but  semi-officially  they  had 
already  intimated  their  preference  to  Turkish  over  any  other 
troops  that  might  be  employed. 

On  February  22,  however,  M.  de  Freyclnet,  Avho  only  eleven 
days  before  had  signed  the  enquiry  to  the  four  Courts,  told 
Lord  Lyons  that  ‘  he  Avas  strongly  opposed  to  any  military 
‘  intervention  at  all  in  Egypt,  and  that  he  could  hardly  decide 

*  of  Avhich  Power  or  Powers  the  intervention  would  be  the 
‘  worst.  Certainly  the  intervention  of  the  Porte  Avould  be 
‘  very  inconvenient  to  France,  but,  for  his  part,  he  saAv  nothing 

*  but  evil  in  the  intervention  of  any  Power.’ 

'*  This  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  intervention 

having  elicited  a  sort  of  consensus  of  Europe — France  and 
Kussia  exce])ted — to  the  use  of  Turkish  force  should  force 
prove  to  be  necessary,  the  subject  dropped  for  the  time,  and 
the  diplomatic  world  waited  on  the  development  of  affairs  in 
Egypt.  The  chief  cause  for  uneasiness  there,  apart  from 
those  indications  of  coming  disorder  already  cited,  Avas  the 
trial  of  Osman  Pacha  Refki  and  forty-seven  other  Turks, 
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accused  of  complicity  in  a  plot  to  destroy  Arab!  Pasha.  How 
I'ar  there  was,  or  was  not,  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  a 
plot  existed,  the  public  cannot  judfre.  The  proceedings  of  the 
court-mai'tial  were  secret ;  the  prisoners  were  undefended  by 
counsel,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  all  found  guilty  proves 
nothing.  The  one  thing  not  doubtful  is,  that,  in  arresting 
Osman  Pasha,  Arabi  gratified  a  personal  feeling,  for  Osman 
was  Minister  of  War  in  the  February  of  the  previous  year, 
when  Arabi  and  two  other  colonels  were  arrested  and  after¬ 
wards  forcibly  released.  It  was  currently  reported  in  Cairo 
at  the  time  that  the  prisoners  had  been  tortured  in  order  to 
wring  their  evidence  from  them.  It  was  also  officially  denied 
by  the  Ministers.  But  the  testimony  of  the  men’s  limbs,  and 
of  Osman  Pasha  Refki  after  bis  escape,  goes  to  ju’ove  that  torture 
was  used,  and  at  the  personal  instigation  of  Arabi  himself. 
Here  is  what  Osman  told  the  ‘  Times  ’  corres])ondent  on 
Jnly  30,  and  he  has  persistently  maintained  it  ever  since: — 

‘  The  prisoners  were  first  taken  to  a  cell,  under  the  stairs  at  the 
Abdin  Barracks.  It  measures  about  G  feet  by  4  feet.  Into  this  room 
were  crammed  as  many  as  it  would  hold,  and  here  they  w(?re  left  with¬ 
out  light,  food,  or  Avater  for  three  days.  They  Avero  th.en  taken  out 
and  asked  to  give  evidence  of  the  plot.  Any  Avho  Avould  make  any 
declaration  were  released  to  give  encouragement  to  others.  Those 
Avho  remained  firm  AA’cre  taken  upstairs.  Here  they  Avere  taken  to  a 
room.  On  either  side,  to  the  right  and  left,  Averc  inscribed  the  names 
of  the  men  they  Avere  Avished  to  incriminate.  To  the  roof  of  this  room 
they  Avere  suspended  by  their  thumbs,  Avith  their  toes  just  touching 
the  ground,  Avhile  soldiers  .struck  at  them,  prodded  them  Avith  bayonets, 
and  directed  their  attention  to  the  names  on  the  Avail ;  till,  perhaps,  in 
de.speration,  they  Avould  state  some  fact  against  some  one  name  for 
Avhich  they  had  the  least  regard.  Here,  again,  the  smallest  admission 
Avas  encouraged,  and  the  man  released,  and  alloAved  to  recount  his  e.\- 
periences  to  those  Avho  had  not  yet  sullercd.  But  there  were  other 
ordeals  the  refractory  had  to  pass  through.  The  legs  Avere  fi.xed  in  a 
trying  position,  the  back  Avas  bent,  nuts  Avere  placed  on  the  knees,  and 
the  victim  placed  in  a  kneeling  po.sition.  One  of  the  most  trying  te.sts, 
seems  to  have  been  heavy  chains  to  the  arms,  Avhich  the  poor  Avretch 
Avas  made  to  hold  e.xtcnded.  As  the  arms  fell  Avith  the  Aveight  the 
knuckles  Avere  rapped  or  burnt  until  an  attempt  was  made  again  to 
extend  them.  For  forty-eight  hours,  under  such  tortures,  these  men 
Avere  left  Avithout  Avater,  and  Avhen,  in  spite  of  all,  they  gave  Avay  to 
sleep,  they  Avere  prodded  Avith  bayonets  to  keep  them  aAvakc.  One  of 
the  last  to  hold  out  Avas  Yousef  Bey  Nadjaki.  He  Avas  kept  at  last  for 
sixteen  days  in  a  dark  room.  Importance  Avas  attached  to  his  evi¬ 
dence.  A  certain  Aly  Pasha  Roubi  entered  his  room  with  si.x  soldiers, 
who  held  him,  thrashed  him,  and  finally  took  from  him  his  seal,  and 
attached  it  to  three  blank  papers.  ThumbscrcAvs,  too,  Avere  used,  and 
these  were  applied  by  Ibrahim  Bey  Fouzi,  the  i>resent  Prefect  of 
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Police  at  Cairo,  and  Ayain  Effendi,  now  Lieutenant  at  the  Zaptieh 
there.’ 

On  April  30  the  court-martial  condemned  Osman  Pasha 
and  thirty-nine  officers  to  military  degradation,  forfeiture  of 
decorations,  and  exile  for  life  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the 
Soudan.  The  condemned  were  to  be  separated  from  each 
other  in  exile,  and  were  forbidden  to  dwell  either  near  the  sea 
or  in  any  chief  town  of  a  governorship.  Certain  civilians  were 
to  be  tried  by  tJie  civil  courts.  The  last  clause  of  the  sentence 
said,  that  as  it  was  clear  the  ex-Khedive  was  the  originator  of 
the  plot,  and  had  used  for  its  purposes  the  civil  list  allowance 
he  drew  from  Egypt,  the  question  of  stopping  this  allowance 
was  to  be  examined  at  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Every  kind 
of  communication  with  Ismail  Pasha  was  at  the  same  time 
rigorously  forbidden. 

This  court-martial  and  its  finding  were  felt  to  be  crucial 
tests  of  the  power  of  the  Khedive  and  of  the  army  and  its  follow¬ 
ing  among  the  ministers.  If  the  Khedive  confirmed  the  sentence, 
it  was  recognised  that  the  last  semblance  of  his  authority  had 
gone ;  if  he  did  not  confirm  it,  the  aggressive  })arty  would 
experience  such  a  check  as  would  almost  necessitate  a  move  on 
their  part,  and  any  move  would  almost  necessarily  be  a  wrong  one. 
On  May  9  the  Khedive  signed  a  decree  of  simple  exile  from 
Egypt,  and  annulled  all  the  rest  of  the  court-martial  sentence. 
Great  efforts  had  been  made  to  induce  him  to  grant  a  free 
]iardon,  but  the  commutation  compromise  had  nearly  the  same 
effect,  whilst  it  also  shelved  an  awkward  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  Porte  to  have  the  cause  referred  to  its  jurisdiction.  This  act 
of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Khedive  prtwoked  that  attitude 
in  the  IMinistry  which  may  henceforth  be  described  as  rebel¬ 
lious,  The  President  of  the  Council  insisted  on  the  decree 
being  changed,  so  as  to  strike  the  j)risoners  ofi‘  the  rolls  of  the 
army.  Tewfik  Pasha  refused,  and  ‘  his  Highness  stated  that, 

‘  upon  his  refusing,  the  President  had  threatened  him,  had 
‘  spoken  slightingly  of  any  assistance  he  could  receive  from 
‘  the  foreign  representatives,  and  had  remarked  that  if  he 
‘  persisted  in  his  refusal  there  would  be  a  general  massacre  of 
‘  foreigners.’  Mahmoud  Pasha  on  May  10,  when  desired  by 
the  agents  of  England,  France,  Austria,  and  Germany,  to 
describe  the  situation,  said  that  since  the  Khedive  and  the 
Ministry  could  not  agree,  and  as  ‘  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
‘  Ministry  to  resign,’  the  Ministers  had,  without  asking  the 
Khedive,  summoned  the  Chamber  of  Notables,  at  that  time 
prorogued ;  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  hold  further  com- 
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niunication  with  Ills  Highness  until  the  difference  between 
them  had  been  decided  by  the  Chamber. 

The  delegates  came  to  Cairo  and  went  to  the  house  of  Arabi 
Pasha,  and  the  report  ran  that  it  was  intended  to  depose  the 
Khedive  for  having  compromised  the  autonomy  of  Egypt  and 
for  acting  independently  of  his  ministers.  It  was  further 
said  to  be  the  intention  to  exile  the  whole  family  of  ^lohammed 
All,  and  to  appoint  the  President  of  the  Council  (xovernor- 
General  of  Egypt  by  the  national  wdll.  Sultan  Pasha,  the 
President  of  the  Chamber,  and  some  of  the  leading  delegates, 
pointed  out  that  the  Khedive  alone  could  convoke  the  Cham- 
lier,  and  that  no  sitting  of  the  Notables,  as  a  body,  could  take 
place.  Ostensibly  they  took  the  side  of  the  Khedive,  begging 
him  at  the  same  time  to  jiardon  the  ^linisters  and  to  admit 
them  again  to  favour.  But  this  the  Khedive  refused  to  do  ; 
the  deadlock  continued,  and  the  gravest  fears  being  excited 
among  the  Europeans,  some  of  them  prepared  from  that  moment 
for  leaving  the  country.  By  jMay  13  the  English  and  French 
Governments  had  decided  to  send  each  to  Alexandria  two 
middle-sized  ironclads  and  four  smaller  ships,  as  a  proof  of 
their  determination  to  protect  European  residents ;  and  on 
the  14th  Sir  E.  Malet,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  home, 
Avhether  such  a  demonstration  might  not  jirovoke  the  danger  it 
was  wished  to  avoid,  telegraphed  that  ‘  the  political  advantage 
‘  of  the  arrival  of  the  combined  squadron  at  Alexandria  is  so 
‘  great  as  to  override  in  consideration  the  danger  which  it 
‘  might  possibly  cause  to  Europeans  in  Cairo.’  At  the  same 
time  Sir  E.  Malet  was  instructed  to  tell  Arabi  Pasha  that  he 
would  be  held  personally  responsible  for  any  disorder  that 
might  occur. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
disorder  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  supposed  unwillingness  of  the 
French  Chambers  to  approve  a  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
M.  de  Freycinet  by  the  middle  of  May  had  come  round  to  the 
general  idea  that  Turkish  troops,  under  the  control  of  some 
Convention  to  which  England  and  France  should  be  parties, 
should  be  sent,  if  after  the  arrival  of  the  two  squadrons  the 
two  Governments  should  decide  that  troops  were  necessary. 
Explanatory  notes  were  sent  to  the  other  Powers  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  two  squadrons,  and  on  May  20  Admiral  Sir 
Beauchamp  Seymour  and  Admiral  Konrad  entered  the  port  of 
Alexandria  with  the  advanced  vessels  of  the  two  fleets.  Arabi 
had  said  he  could  not  guarantee  public  safety  if  the  squadrons 
arrived,  but  was  again  informed  that  he  would  be  held  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  any  disorder. 
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Though  the  Khedive  had  refused  to  take  back  the  Ministers 
on  any  terras,  and  though  it  was  evident  there  would  be  no 
peace  so  long  as  the  actual  Ministers  remained,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  much  against  his  will  his 
Highness,  on  the  representations  of  the  Consuls-General  that 
in  view  of  the  coming  of  the  fleets  there  must  be  some  one  to 
negotiate  with,  found  himself  obliged  to  retain  the  men  who 
I  had  insulted  and  threatened  him  and  his  family. 

We  have  not  space  to  trace  in  detail  the  course  of  events 
between  the  arrival  of  the  squadrons  and  June  11.  The 
Ministry  refused  to  retire  when  dismissed  on  May  23,  the 
demeanour  of  the  soldiery  and  of  the  people  became  more  and 
more  insolent,  and  when  on  May  27  the  Ministers  were  in¬ 
duced  to  resign,  the  garrison  of  Alexandria  gave  the  Khedive 
twelve  hours  to  take  back  at  least  Arabi  as  Minister  of  War. 
Yet  Arabi  was  at  this  time  getting  signatures  by  force  to  peti¬ 
tions  for  the  deposition  of  the  Khedive.  The  utmost  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  the  Sultan  to  send  troops,  but  all  he 
would  do  was  on  May  28  to  agree  to  send  a  Commission  if 
the  Khedive  would  ask  for  one.  Meanwhile  the  reinstatement 
of  Arabi  was  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  a  sign  that  the 
Christians  were  going  to  be  expelled  from  Egypt,  that  the  land 
I  sold  or  mortgaged  to  them  was  to  be  recovered,  and  that 

the  National  Debt  was  to  be  cancelled.  Great  numbers  of 
Christians  were  leaving  the  interior,  and  Sir  Edward  Malet 
well  said  on  May  30,  ‘  It  may  be  possible  for  Arabi  Pasha  to 
‘  maintain  order  in  places  where  troops  are  at  his  command,  but 
‘  in  stirring  up  religious  fanaticism  he  has  set  on  foot  a  movement 
‘  which  at  any  moment  may  pass  beyond  his  control.’  On  the 
next  day  it  w'as  reported  that  business  in  all  Government  de¬ 
partments  was  at  a  standstill,  that  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  panic,  and  that  a  collision  might  occur  at  any  moment. 

On  June  8  Dervisch  Pasha  reached  Cairo.  During  the 
whole  of  the  previous  week  new  batteries  were  erected  at 
Alexandria,  and  guns  were  mounted  in  them,  in  spite  of  the 
denials  of  the  rebels,  repeated  by  the  Porte.  Europe  was 
discussing  the  objects  and  bases  of  a  Conference  to  meet  at 
•  Constantinople,  the  Sultan  was  protesting  against  any  con¬ 

ference,  and  the  English  and  French  Governments  were 
answering  the  protests  by  ordering  more  ships  to  Alexandria, 
when  on  Sunday,  June  1 1,  there  eame  news  of  a  massacre  in 
the  streets  of  Alexandria,  of  the  wounding  of  the  British 
Consul,  of  the  evident  sympathy  of  the  troops  with  the  rioters, 
and  of  the  direct  participation  of  the  police  in  acts  of  murder 
and  pillage. 
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Probably  no  larpre  community  ever  passed  a  more  anxious 
month  than  that  which  the  Europeans  resident  in  Egypt  spent 
between  June  11  and  July  11.  Dervisch  Pasha’s  mission  had 
wholly  failed,  the  Sultan  was  more  than  sus])ected  of  being 
in  the  plot  to  expel  the  Christians,  the  soldiery  no  longer 
obeyed  the  governor,  no  one  answered  for  order,  and  a 
dangerous  fanaticism  had  been  ai)pealed  to  which  might  at 
any  moment  repeat  on  a  great  scale  all  over  Egypt  the  scenes 
which  had  been  witnessed  in  Alexandria  on  June  11.  Refugees 
came  j)Ouring  into  Alexandria,  the  shipping  w'as  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  for  the  thousands  of  passages ;  poor  people 
who  had  abandoned  the  fruit  of  years  of  labour  in  hope  of 
saving  their  lives  had  to  be  forcibly  removed  from  outgoing 
steamers  in  order  not  to  imperil  the  safety  of  the  living  freight 
already  crowded  in.  The  powers  and  patience  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  were  taxed  to  the  uttermost. 

In  Europe  the  jiroposals  for  an  immediate  meeting  of  a 
Conference  to  consider  exclusively  the  Egyptian  question  were 
met  by  the  Sultan  w  ith  vacillation,  with  anger,  and  with  prac¬ 
tical  refusal,  so  that  on  June  23  the  Ambassadors  met  to  hold 
the  Conference  with  or  without  the  Sultan’s  re])resentative. 
It  was  not  till  July  20  that  such  a  representative  joined  the 
Conference. 

jNIeanwdiile  events  had  been  marching  rapidly.  The  i)er- 
sistent  construction  of  earthworks,  and  the  arming  of  new 
batteries  at  Alexandria,  in  spite  of  the  most  mendacious  state¬ 
ments  to  the  contrary,  had  given  the  British  Admiral  reason 
to  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  fleet  committed  to  him.  He  de¬ 
manded  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  forts  with  a  view  to 
their  disarmament,  on  pain  of  having  them  destroyed.  Lies 
and  subterfuges  were  the  only  answers  he  received,  and  in 
spite  of  protests  from  certain  foreign  consuls,  and  after  due 
time  had  been  given  for  all  Europeans  to  get  away.  Sir  Beau¬ 
champ  Seymour  on  tiuly  11  opened  fire  on  the  forts,  and, 
notwithstanding  a  resistance  stouter  than  was  expected,  de¬ 
stroyed  them  all. 

Then  came  Jidy  12  and  13,  when  the  retreating  troops 
burned  most  of  the  European  part  of  the  city  and  gave  it  up 
to  pillage  ;  then  came  the  massacres  at  Tantah,  at  Kafr  Zyat, 
at  Mehallet  Abon  Ali,  at  Mehallet-el-Kebir.  These  atro¬ 
cities  imposed  the  necessity  for  immediate  and  vigorous  action 
by  some  Power  or  another.  All  Europe  had  agreed  that  that 
Power  should  be  Turkish,  and  for  a  month  past  had  been 
begging  the  Sultan  to  send  the  necessary  troops.  So  united 
had  been  the  consensus  that  France,  wdiich  at  first  declared 
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that  no  considerations  would  cause  her  to  agree  to  the  advent 
of  Turks,  had  withdrawn  her  squadron  from  Alexandria  on 
the  eve  of  the  bombardment,  rather  than  let  it  appear  that  she 
desired  to  take  any  portion  of  the  settlement  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  elected  of  Europe.  From  this  she  went  on  to  form  a 
resolution  that  notwithstanding  all  antecedent  pledges  and 
threatenings  on  her  part,  in  dual  notes  and  otherwise,  she 
would  not  intervene  nor  join  in  an  intervention  save  for 
the  protection  of  the  Suez  Canal.  For  this  latter  purpose 
jSI.  de  Freycinet  ordered  the  preparation  of  ships  of  war 
and  soldiers,  and  England  was  to  be  relieved  of  part  of  the 
burden  which,  in  defaidt  of  proper  Turkish  or  of  united 
European  aid,  she  intended  to  take  up.  How  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  overruled  the  determination  to  help  even  thus  fax 
by  refusing  the  necessary  credit  and  by  flinging  ]M.  de  Frey¬ 
cinet  from  power  is  part  of  the  political  history  of  the  month 
of  July. 

No  other  nation  ])ro])osed  to  take  steps,  the  Turk  still  held 
back,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  British  Parliament  had 
voted  credits  for  the  expedition  and  British  troops  had  begun 
to  move  that  the  Sultan  announced,  on  July  26,  that  ‘resolue 
‘  il  user  d’une  maniere  efticace  de  ses  droits  souverains  incon- 
‘  testables  sur  I’Egypte,  et  voulant  par  la  y  assurer  sans 
‘  retard  le  retour  du  cahne,  a  decide  I’envoi  iramediat  sur  les 
‘  lieux  d’un  nombre  suflisant  de  troupes.’ 

It  was  now  too  late  to  accept  any  such  proposal  without 
clearly  establishing  beforehand  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Turkish  troops  were  to  join  ours.  No  one  outside  Yildiz 
Kiosk  w^as  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that  England  in  view  of  this 
announcement  would  hold  back  her  preparations,  or  forego 
her  intention  of  intervening.  It  was  true  she  had  not  received 
the  mandate  of  Europe,  as  the  Turk  had;  but  since  the  man¬ 
datary  woidd  not  act,  and  the  necessity  for  action  became 
hourly  greater,  she  had,  with  the  tacit  approval  of  some  of  the 
Powers,  and  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  her  own  people, 
taken  up  the  cudgels.  Common  prudence  dictated  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  with  so  doubtful  and  so  unwilling  an  inter¬ 
vener,  and  on  July  28  Lord  Duff'erin  was  instructed  to  inform 
the  Conference  that,  while  circumstances  had  compelled  Her 
^Majesty’s  Government,  in  view  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
rebel  forces,  and  the  great  importance  of  protecting  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  to  make  such  preparations  as  it 
was  believed  would  ‘  be  sufficient  of  themselves  for  the  restora- 
‘  tion  of  the  authority  of  the  Khedive  and  the  establishment  of 
‘  settled  order  in  Egypt,’  yet  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
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would  accept  the  co-operation  of  any  other  Powers  that  might 
be  ready,  reserving,  however,  to  the  Government  that  ‘  liberty 
‘  of  action  which  the  pressure  of  events  may  render  expedient 
‘  and  necessary.’  The  offer  of  the  Sultan  to  complyTwith  the 
wish  of  Euroj)e  was  accepted,  but  conditionally,  by  England  ; 
the  number  of  troops,  their  disposition,  the  date  of  their  depar¬ 
ture,  must  be  arranged  beforehand,  and  be  the  subject  of  a 
military  convention,  whilst  ‘  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  which 
‘  has  unfortunately  prevailed  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the 
‘  Sultan,  and  which  has  been  strengthened  by  the  action  of 
‘  his  Majesty  in  conferring  on  Arabi  Pasha  sin  important 
‘  decoration  and  mark  of  his  favour,’  required  that,  as  a  jsroof 
of  good  faith,  the  Sultan  should,  before  sending  a  single  soldier, 
issue  a  proclamation  upholding  Tcwfik  Pasha,  and  denouncing 
Arabi  as  a  rebel.  The  proclamation  was  tardily  issued,  but 
not  until  the  liritish  forces  had  landed  in  Egypt  and  the 
Porte  had  exhausted  every  artifice  of  evasion.  No  Turkish 
troops  ever  appeared  there  at  all.  However  desirous  we  our¬ 
selves,  and  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  undoubtedly  were  to 
recognise  the  principle  of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  over 
Egypt,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  conduct  of  the  Porte 
has  shown  an  utter  inability  to  maintain  it.  With  the  best 
possible  cards  in  his  hand,  the  Sultan  has  deliberately  thrown 
every  chance  away. 

We  have  now  brought  down  our  narrative  to  the  point  when 
naval  and  military  operations  take  the  place  of  politics,  and 
the  subject  assumes  a  different  complexion.  It  would  be  need¬ 
less,  at  this  time,  to  repeat  with  what  ability  the  brief  campaign 
Avas  planned  and  executed.  The  details  ai’e  in  the  memory  of 
all  our  readers,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  remark 
that  the  operations  do  equal  honour  to  the  Government,  to  the 
general  and  officers  in  command,  to  the  navy,  and  to  the 
gallant  soldiers  of  the  British  and  Anglo-Indian  armies.  The 
collapse  of  the  rebellion  after  the  battle  of  September  13  was 
instantaneous  and  complete. 

Here,  then,  fresh  questions  arise  and  fresh  difficulties  begin. 
The  first  object  of  the  Khedive’s  Government,  restored  and 
supported  by  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  exchange  of 
calm  and  order  for  a  state  of  lawlessness  and  undefined  evil ; 
then  the  restoration  of  legitimate  authority  and  respect  for 
law,  and  the  gradual  revival  of  confidence  amongst  the  native 
population  and  amongst  the  Europeans  in  Egypt.  The 
rebellion  caused  the  flight  of  some  sixty  thousand  of  them, 
the  total  Avithdrawal  of  the  capital  and  intelligence  necessary 
for  the  commerce  and  cultivation  of  the  country,  and  the  rup- 
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ture  of  all  those  administrative  institutions  which  had  been  set 
up  by  Mohammed  Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  their  successors, 
in  the  task  of  educating  Egypt.  All  these  things  must  be 
reconstructed.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  after  so  great  and 
terrible  a  convulsion  all  agitation  will  Instantly  subside ;  and 
a  ruler  restored  by  a  foreign  army  has  peculiar  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  But  the  people  of  Egypt  are  docile,  and 
the  effects  of  peace  and  good  government  must  soon  be  felt. 
As  Ismail  Pasha  said  in  answer  to  the  Commission  d’Enquete, 

‘  Vos  efforts  ne  resteront  pas  steriles,  car,  vous  le  savez,  tout 
‘  germe  et  murit  vite  sur  cette  vieille  terre  d’Egypte.’  The 
soil  itself  is  annually  regenerated  by  an  inundation.  But  it 
would  be  premature  to  enter  upon  these  topics,  or  upon  the 
future  attitude  of  other  Powers,  who  have  stood  by  whilst 
England  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  For  the 
present  it  must  suffice  that  we  have  tried  to  set  forth,  as  fully 
as  our  limits  permit,  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  the  course 
she  took  to  defend  those  interests,  and  the  reasons  why  she 
found  herself  obliged,  single-handed,  to  undertake  an  enterprise 
which  must  redound  not  only  to  her  advantage,  but  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  of  Europe — let  us  hope,  also,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  long-suffering,  hard-working,  and  war-hating 
fellahin  upon  whom  fall  the  weight  and  the  practical  conse¬ 
quences  of  misrule,  disorder,  and  military  oppression.  The 
task  we  have  undertaken  is  not  an  easy  or  a  brief  one.  It  is 
clear  that  a  British  army  of  occupation  must  remain  in  Egypt 
until  the  authority  of  the  native  government  rests  on  some 
secure  foundation,  and  the  strange  delusions  which  have  ex¬ 
cited  the  popular  feeling  against  the  Christians  are  in  some 
measure  dispelled.  But  we  have  overcome  in  the  East  greater 
difficulties  than  these,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
the  end  we  shall  have  defended  with  success  the  cause  of 
civilisation  and  peace. 


'Note  on  the  Panama  Camil. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  ‘New  York  Herald’  containing  a 
long  and  angry  letter  from  Itear-Admiral  Ammen,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  in  answer  to  the  article  on  the  Interoceanic  Canal  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  for  last  April.  Our  only  reply 
is  that  the  information  Admiral  Ammen  has  transmitted  to  us  would 
not  induce  us  to  alter  a  single  line  of  that  paper,  which  was  based  on 
full  and  accurate  evidence.  The  style  of  the  gallant  admiral  is  not 
calculated  to  recommend  his  arguments  or  his  statements  to  the  readers 
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of  this  Journal ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  whilst  each  of 
these  projectors  has  a  scheme  of  his  own,  which  he  advocates,  he  de¬ 
nounces  in  unmeasured  terms  all  rival  proposals.  Admiral  Ammen 
believes  that  an  interoceanic  canal  is  possible,  and  in  this  he  may  be 
borne  out  by  future  events  or  discoveries ;  but  he  is  as  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  as  we  are  that  M.  de  Lesseps’  Chagres  Canal  is  impracticable. 


No.  CCCXXI.  will  be  published  in  January,  1883. 
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